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Piate V. THe Damascus Gotp-Giass BEAKER. 4TH CENTURY A.D, Mrs. W. 
H. Moore CoL.EcTION. SEE PAGE 570. 
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PART XI. THIRD CENTURY GLASS: SYRIA, 
EGYPT, GERMANY, GAUL 


HIRD CENTURY GLASS—ITS CHARACTERISTICS. The Roman 

forms gradually give way to the pagan, especially oriental types with ex- 

aggerated features and barbaric decorations. Thus the neck is widened, 

the shoulder is sunk, the base is out of proportion to the top but otherwise 
practical and steady. Serpentine decorations become common; so, too, applied 
bosses. Many of the plates and bottles are engraved, but the standard of the technic 
is low. Painted scenes on glass rise to great perfection and earth colors take promi- 
nence over enamel colors. Diatreta vessels reach a high standard, those with net- 
work being especially admirable. Taste for flashiness in form and decoration increases. 
Gaul and the Rhine valley take a prominent part in the making of glass, but the 
types produced are also found in Syria. Among the new forms we see chalices ac- 
cording to a Christian standard, and funnel-shaped beakers and goblets without 
foot, stem, and base ring. The majority of the vessels are decorated with spirally 
wound threads, especially around the neck. Applied circular and oval bosses dec- 
orate many vessels, also applied disks, “tears” and “snouts” as well as “pine scales.” 
None of the various types are strictly confined to the century, but overlap with the 
_ one preceding and the one succeeding. This is especially true of gold-glass with graf- 
fito technic, which those who have specialized in this type hold to have been origi- 
nated in the 3d century. 

In this century the Christians made use of eucharistic chalices of glass as well as 
of metal, but we have no means of deciding which ones of those preserved are 
Christian and which pagan. As far as we know the use of moulded symbols on glass 
had not yet made its appearance but many vessels contain inscriptions. 
PRINCIPAL TYPES OF THE 34 CENTURY. Barrel flasks, Frontinus flasks, 
sprinklers, grape, faun, and Medusa flasks continued from the 2d century. 

Vessels with serpentine decorations and representations of animals made by 
applied opaque glass threads. Two sub-types, one with horizontal and one with up- 
right bodies. 

Vessels with alternating wave decorations, the knees and the vales meeting in- 
stead of running parallel. 

Drinking horns of glass. 
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Flasks with conspicuous foot-stand, circular to pear-shaped body and tall up- 
wards-widened neck. 

Heavy-set chalices with handles of conspicuous size. 

Tumbler types, funnel-shaped cups without foot but with pointed base. 

Body decorated with circular and oval bosses in triangular arrangement. 

Cups with applied decorations of disks, fishes, snails and other aquatic and ter- 
restrial types favored by Emperor Tacitus. 

Vessels with pine-scale decorations—applied or moulded technic. 

Vessels with applied proboscis decorations, also called elephant trunks. Began in 
this century, lasted past the Renaissance. 

Vessels, including stamnia, lagonaria, goblets, funnel-shaped beakers and cups 
with engraved decorations. Some of these are Christian, perhaps actual chalices 
without handles, or simply eucharistic cups. The decorations comprise honey- 
combs, scrolls, vines, human figures, geometrical designs and Christian religious 
scenes: 

Goblets and beakers with ground-out ovals and disks. 

Beakers with applied thread decorations, without foot-stand. 

Beakers with foot-stand or foot-ring. 

Goblet and beaker tumblers. 

(Enochoe with compressed or flattened body. 

(Enochoe with handles ending on the center of the neck. 

Vessels with depressed cavities along the girdle. 

Vessels with folded and wrinkled margins. 

Vessels with twisted rod rim. 

Basket jars with wide mouth and double rim. 

Jar flasks and pitchers with zigzagged handles. 

Handing flasks and amphorisks. 

Scyphus cups with applied decorations. — 

Patera bowl cups with applied decorations. 

Ampulla jars with low neck or without neck. 

Ampulla jars with high neck but without mouth rim. 

Ampulla flasks with funnel necks. 

Ampulla bottles with narrow necks. 

Canteen flasks with dolphin handles. ‘ 

Prochus flasks with triangular body. 

Ampulla flasks and pitchers. 

Slender oil and wine flasks. 

Vessels with shallow flutings. 

Unguent vials: tubes; tubes with triangular cross-section; tubes with spherical 
or ampulla body. 

Vessels with painted designs: scyphus cups, patera cups, ampulla bottles with 
cylinder neck, ampulla bottles with widening neck. 
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VESSELS WITH SERPENTINE DECORATIONS. Vessels with overlaid glass 
threads in the form of more or less horizontal and strongly waved serpentine figures 
began to appear in the middle of the 2d century A.D. and continued throughout the 
3d century, possibly even later. Serpentine threads were applied to all types of 
vessels of their period, to carchesiums, to wine flasks, to jars, to stamnia, to sprink- 
lers and to vessels with stem and foot disk. They are dated from their occurrence in 


Fig. 158. Vases with serpentine threads, 2d to 3d century A.D.—Cologne, a—Namur, 4, 
e—Germany, all 2d century A.D., d, e, f, g—3d century A.D., 4, 4, 7, 7, 5, *, 9 
—Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, p—Namur Museum, /, v—Regensburg, 3d 
century A.D., A—Cairo Museum, ¢—Syrian, w—Germany, 9, w, *. 
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German tombs with coins and paraphernalia of the 2d to 3d centuries. They are 
believed by Kisa and others, who have studied them where unearthed, to have been 
made in the country where found, but a few have also been found in Syria and Italy. 

It has been denied that these decorations, which so closely recall serpents in 
motion, represent these animals, and it has been argued that they are nothing but 
exaggerated waves or wave lines. The writer considers such a thesis incorrect as 
regards the symbolism, for this undoubtedly represents real serpents, but correct in 
so far that the type was developed from the wave which suggested the form, just as 
it suggested also the forms of birds, mammals, fishes, shells, rosettes, etc., produced 
in this technic. Elsewhere we have referred to the fact that the serpent design was 
considered in the middle and north of Europe to possess both mystic and talismanic 
as well as amuletic properties, protecting especially against witchcraft. These de- 
signs on the other hand, however, had probably nothing to do with the serpent 
symbols of the south, which represented household deities. 

The museums of France and Germany, especially Cologne, possess a great number 
of specimens, but those few which have been found in Syria are mostly in American 
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Fig. 159. Later vases, with serpentine threads——Cologne, Kisa, 144, a—Picardy, Kisa, 
129, 6-e—Boulogne, f—Bonn Museum, g. 


museums. The two series do not differ noticeably in material, form and technic. It 
is unknown where they were first made, but probably in Gaul or in the Rhine valley. 
Chronologically we can separate two types: one in which the serpents are crawling 
horizontally with raised heads. This type is the one prevailing in the 2d and 3d 
centuries A.D. In the other, the serpents hang down perpendicularly with the head 
uppermost and with less real resemblance to serpents. This is the latter type, pre- 
vailing it seems in the 4th to 5th centuries, or perhaps later. 

A specimen with the horizontal serpentine threads is in the Merovingian Col- 
lection of Mr. J. P. Morgan in the Metropolitan Museum. It was probably derived 
from a 3d century tomb and can not possibly be of the same date as the degraded 
Merovingian types in the same collection.—Text Figs. 158, 159. 


BUBBLE-BLOWN FLASK WITH SERPENTINE DECORATIONS 
IN THE NATURE OF OVERLAID GLASS RODS 


Height, 6.3’. Diameters: top, 1.3’; neck, 0.75’; bulge, 2.7”; base ring, 1.9”. 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 740. Matrix translucent, greenish uncolored glass. 
with pitted and vermiform erosions and innumerable minute bubbles in the interior 
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The form is oblong pear-shaped, with narrow neck contracted gradually toward 
its center from both top and base. The bulge is near the base. Without handle. The 
funnel-shaped top of the neck is simply bulged into a lip, but without fold —PI. 94. 

The decorations consist of two serpents produced through overlaid thread rods. 
The wide-open mouths of the serpents face the left. On each serpent there is one 
major upright fold of the body ending on the shoulder of the flask, and two and 
three, respectively, minor folds, just behind the neck and in front of the tail. Around 
the narrow part of the neck two thread rings. The body rests on a low, round glass 
ring as base. A pontil mark is in the base.—PI. 95. 


jd CENTURY VASES WITH DECORATIONS OF WAVE MESHES. A very 
extensive series, characterized by its decorations rather than by the forms of the 


Fig. 160. Vases with alternating waves, 3d century A.D.—Gréau Collection, a—Coptic, 
Vatican Museum, about 11th century A.D., 2—M. von Rath Collection, d— 
Treves Museum, e—Pennsylvania University Museum, Journal, 1913, 4, f, — 
Brooklyn Museum in 1924, g—Syrian, i—Cologne, ¢, j—Castel Trosino, 
Terme Museum, Rome, 4 — Olbia, Russia, /—— Cesnola Collection, Cyprus, 
mostly 3d century glasses, 77. 


vases; but even they are characteristic of the 2d and 3d centuries, lapsing into 
the 4th century A.D. The decorations consist of wave threads placed either ver- 
tically or horizontally witha studied parallelism, but in such a manner that the knees 
of two adjoining waves join or meet, thus forming circular or squarish meshes. The 
same decoration was adopted by the Arabs and we have Arabic specimens of beakers 
with a similar type of mesh threads. It seems even probable that the Vatican chalice, 
(Kisa, Fig. 165) is really a Coptic chalice from the Arabic conquest. 
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The series is best dated as a whole from the type from Syria with slender neck, 
and narrow stem with a wide nodus over a funnel-shaped foot, which wehavealready 
described as of the 2d century A.D. This decoration is quite common, and specimens 
are found in all museums. Some few have been found in Syria, but the great majority 
come from the Rhine and Flanders. Every form of vase made in this period is deco- 
rated in this manner, including bottles, flasks, jars, goblets and horns. The text 
figures give simplified line drawings of all the types seen by the writer—Text 
Fig. 160. 

PEAR-SHAPED VASES WITH NARROW STEM AND TALL NECK. The 
slender but tall neck, the very narrow stem, often with a nodus, together with an 
oriental form, characterize these vases. Kisa dates them variously, but generally to 


Fig. 161. Flasks with foot-stand, middle of 2d to end of 3d century A.D.—Syrian, 4, d— 
Cologne, 4, c—Cologne, Kisa, 313, 131, ¢, f—-Gorga Collection, g, /—Kisa, 
120, Rhine valley, A-A—Merovingian tomb, Morgan Collection, Metropolitan 
Museum, #—Syrian, 2d century A.D., 9. 


the 3d century A.D. Robert Schmidt, Berlin. Handb., 1922, dates one after Kisa 
to the Ist to 2d century A.D. Edgar, too, dates after Kisa to the 2d century A.D. 
The great majority of the specimens are found in Germany around Cologne; some 
few in Flanders; a few in Syria. One found in a Merovingian tomb of the 5th cen- 
tury A.D. is practically like one found at Namur (Kisa, Fig. 128, @). The threads 
are opaque white and blue-green, sometimes plain, but at other times covered with 
parallel line ridges and depressions. The majority are without handles, but some 
possess two handles and one or two have four.—Fig. 161. 

The decorations vary, but the following types are known: 

Plain surface. Gorga Collection, Rome. 
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Approaching wave threads, placed vertically, the approach of the knee bends 
causing the formation of loops, also characteristic of another series soon to be de- 
scribed. Syria. 

Simple wave, with horizontal direction but with upright waves. 

Horizontal serpents. Most common type with plain or rugose threads. Syria, 
Germany, Namur. 

Shell decorations. The body has the form of pecten shell or is decorated with its 
pattern. 

Leaves, feathers and garland decorations. Kisa, Fig. 120. 

Moulded designs in opaque white applied to the body and emphasized by opaque 
threads, Kisa, Fig. 131, Cologne. 

The body has the form of a shrine, with altar supporting a vase. Kisa, Fig. 79, 
from Trier. 

Upright serpents and waves, Kisa, Fig. 122. 

Applied pine-cone scale or seed decoration. Kisa, 80; end of 2d century A.D. 
Similar applications are found on goblets, one of which is dated by Robert Schmidt 
to German make of the 15th to 16th centuries. The writer has, however, found a 
similar goblet from a Syrian tomb of the 3d century, which would seem to establish 
the proper date. The German goblets are therefore resurrected types. 

The circumstance that the handles and their prolongations are sometimes crenu- 
lated like the 2d century A.D. faun and prochus vases, dates these to the 2d cen- 
tury. The date then of this series can be placed from the middle of the 2d century 
to the end of the 3d. 

Those found in Syria are so few that we are justified in assuming that the major- 
ity were made in the Rhine valley, perhaps after Syrian pattern or models. A goblet 
with similar decorations was found in a tomb near Pompeii and was once in the 
Caruso Collection. 

A comparison with the vase, PI. 95, in the Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, shows 
that the stemmed series is a development of the type without stem and foot. The 
body and decorations, as well as the matrix are the same in all, which thus form a 
large distinctly characterized class of vessels of the 2d and 3d centuries A.D. 


DRINKING HORNS OF GLASS. These vessels have the form of drinking horns 
made of horn and metal, and were probably never intended actually to be put to 
use. They are always made of thin matrix, delicately shaped and decorated and 
could not have stood being filled with liquid and roughly handled. They must have 
been made especially for the Teutonic and other legionaries. The earliest seem to 
date from the 3d century; and it seems probable that those found in the Castel 
Trosino tombs of the 6th century A.D. were originally procured by the Lombards 
from older, 3d century tombs, which were robbed of their treasures. Those with 
alternate overlaid wave threads were most likely made in the 3d century, but 
those decorated with smooth, dragged patterns could have been made in the 4th 
century or even later. Some very fine drinking horns of glass have been found in the 
Rhine valley, and have been figured by Kisa, Fig. 103, pp. 428, 440, 765, Table G, 
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436-440. The decoration of alternating waves brings these specimens close to other, 
but similarly decorated, vessels of the 3d century, already described. The Edward 
Moore Collection in the Metropolitan Museum contains delicately decorated speci- 
mens with dragged patterns. It will be remembered that a revival of the dragged 
technic took place in the 3d and 4th centuries A.D. and continued through the sth 
and 6th centuries, until it was perfected by the Arabs, who produced specimens in 
which the dragged pattern is characterized by its regularity —PI. 113. 

CHRISTIAN CHALICE OF THE 3d AND 4th CENTURIES. Pope Zephirinus 
202-218, according to Liber Pontificalis, ordered that the attendant of the cele- 
brating bishop should use plates of glass for the eucharistic loaves. Pope Urban 
permitted that a silver paten be used but without condemning the use of glass for 
that purpose. Modern writers, however, have incorrectly concluded, as Kisa has 
pointed out, that the former pope invented patens of glass and that Urban forbade 
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Fig. 162. Chalices, 3d to 5th century A.D.—Cologne, a—Edward B. Edwards’ Collec- 
tion, 4—Syrian, Brooklyn Museum in 1924, ¢, d—Vatican Collection, e— 
Brooklyn Museum, f—Cologne, g-—Syrian, silver, 4—Kisa, 155, —Vatican, 
probably Coptic, 12th to 13th century A.D., 7-4—Disch-Hoffmann diatreta 
imitation (E. aus’m Weerth, Bonn, Jahrb., 71), J. 4th century A.D. 


their use as too fragile, and reinstituted the use of silver for glass. The use of both 
glass and silver continued, as is apparent from a reference made by Hieronymus. 
Even St. Augustin speaks of glass chalices. In the 11th century glass chalices were 
in use in Germany.—Text Fig. 162. 

The well known glass chalice of Gourdon, supposed to be dated through coins of 
Emperor Anastasius (d. 513) and Justinus (d. 527), appears to be the first eucharis- 
tic chalice dated with certainty. 

That glass chalices were used because of their cheapness is evident from the praise 
given the bishop of Toulouse for having disposed of the silver vessels and purchased 
glass, having expended the money thus saved for feeding the poor (St. Jerome, Ep. 
CXXV, 20). 

A special type of silver chalice datable to the 3d and 4th centuries, is known as 
“literati”? on account of its inscribed margin, recording the names of those who 
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Plate 95. Glass vases with applied serpent threads, 2d to 3d century A.D. Upper: J. P. 
Morgan Collection, Merovingian tomb of 6th—7th century A.D. Metropolitan 
Museum; probably German. Lower right: Syrian.—See pages 379, 381. 
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Plate 96. Funnel-shaped beakers or lamps with applied grape knobs or disks, singly or as 
bunches. 3d century A.D. to 4th century A.D. Metropolitan Museum and pri- 
vate collections. Found in Syria, Egypt and Europe.—See page 387. 
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had dedicated such vessels to monasteries and churches. They are mostly from 
Syria. One glass chalice is in the Brooklyn Museum; one in Amiens is figured in the 
catalogue of the Berlin Museum by Schmidt. Another is in the Vatican. Several 
are figured by Seroux d’Agincourt, Histoire de l Art, but their dates are quite uncer- 
tain. Some chalices are figured on 4th century A.D. pottery lamps and silver book 
covers, and others on stele and wall paintings, but the nature of these chalices is 
uncertain; nor can it be certain that the representations are those of actual vessels 
and not imaginative products of the painter’s, or sculptor’s, mind and fancy. 

The circumstance that many of these chalices recall later forms of vessels known 
to be eucharistic warrants us, for the present at least,in classifying them as Christian 
ritual objects, their sacred nature being further sustained by the care with which 
they have been preserved since time immemorial among the monastic and church 
treasures. 

The earlier chalice types are based upon the pagan vessels of corresponding form. 
But in the 4th century the bases of the chalice become wide, inverted funnel-shaped, 
and in time the stem or stand was made higher for the sake of convenience or for 
greater effect. The most interesting forms of the 3d and 4th century chalice believed 
to be Christian, or possibly Christian, are reproduced in Text Fig. 162. 
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Fig. 163. Cups decorated with bosses, 3d to 4th century.—Gorga Collection, 4, 2—from 
Norway, Almgren in Kisa, 385, c—von Rath Collection, Kisa, Fig. 144, d—A— 
Syrian, Metropolitan Museum, 7—/. 


VESSELS WITH POINTED OR ROUNDED BASE, WITH APPLIED 
BOSSES. This series contains cups and funnel-shaped vessels always without foot- 
stand and ring. The decorations consist of blue and yellow or even reddish bosses 
arranged in the form of a grape cluster. Sometimes single larger bosses alternate 
with smaller ones. A wave band between lines is found in some specimens. These 
have been variously identified as lamps or beakers. They seem to belong to the 3d 
and early 4th centuries. Some have been found in Germany and Gaul, but the large 
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majority come from Syria,where they seem to have been made. Specimens are con- 
tained in every large American collection.—PI. 96. 

Kisa gives also outline representations of beakers with flat base decorated with 

compressed bosses or drops (Kisa, Fig. 144) from the von Rath Collection in Cologne. 
—Text Fig. 163. 
BOWL CUPS OF THE 3d CENTURY WITH DECORATIONS. Cups from 
Germany and Gaul dated by Kisa to the 3d century, are decorated with super- 
posed circular shields or with diagonal thin thread ribs produced by moulding. The 
neck bands contain a wave between border lines as a frame.—Fig. 164, a, d. 
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Fig. 164. Cups with superposed figures, 3d century A.D.—Cologne, a—Rouen, Kisa, 132, 
b—Treves Museum, c—Cologne, Kisa, 316, d—Vatican, e. 


FUNNEL-SHAPED BEAKERS WITH DRAGGED PATTERNS. In form these 
beakers or goblets are similar to those decorated with colored bosses arranged in 
grape-cluster fashion, but decorated instead with dragged heavy, dark threads. One 
from the collection of von Rath and figured by Kisa, Fig. 145, is called by him 
“Polypenbecher”’ or “octopus beaker.” It is, however, probable that the likeness of 
the dragged pattern to an octopus is entirely accidental, a suggestion fully sustained 
by the Louvre cone beaker with its heavy, separated, threads with but little resem- 
blance to an octopus.—Fig. 166, f. 

CUPS WITH SUPERPOSED MOULDED DESIGNS. The Treves Museum pos- 
sesses two cups with rather pointed bases, the sides being decorated with fishes, 
caterpillars, grasshoppers, etc., Kisa, 314, 4, 4. Another is in the Vatican Museum, 
Kisa, 315, and yet another, in the Cologne Museum, Kisa, Fig. 316. The Vatican 
vase is truncate egg-shaped, the one in Cologne is furnished with two small loop 
handles and an inverted funnel-shaped base. All are dated by Kisa to the 4th cen- 
tury A.D. because the one in Treves was found in a 4th century cemetery. It is also 
said that Emperor Tacitus (275-276) according to Vopiscus, collected such speci- 
mens and himself practised glass-blowing, favoring the producing of specimens with 
shells, fishes and similar naturalistic decorations. This would tend to date these 
vessels to the second half of the 3d century A.D.—Text Fig. 164. 
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PINE-SCALE DECORATIONS. Applied, moulded, or hand-formed pine-scale 
decorations seem confined to the 3d century in antique glass, the vase forms being 
jars, beakers and flasks. The Cologne jar, Kisa, 329, is moulded. The Syrian jar, 
Text Fig. 173, 4, has applied scales. The scales seem also applied on the flask, Kisa, 
Fig. 60. The latter is well dated and dates the others. A specimen similar to our 
Fig. 165, 4, found in Germany and described by Schmidt in the Berlin Museum 
Catalogue, is dated to German make of the 16th century A.D. In the Metropolitan 


Fig. 165. Vases with applied moulded buds and scales, 3d century A.D.—Moulded, Kisa, 
329, a—Syrian, Fahim Kouchakji Collection, 4—Cologne, Kisa, 80, c— 
Louvre, 3d century A.D., d—Dutch, Metropolitan Museum, dated 17th cen- 
tury A.D., e, Plate 184. 


Museum are several similar beakers labeled Dutch. There is, however, no doubt of 
the antiquity of the ones figured above.—Fig. 165, a—-d. The crenulated foot ring 
was first seen on a vase from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum, but its date re- 
quires confirmation.—Text Fig. 165; Pl. 185. 


VASES WITH PROBOSCIS DECORATIONS. These applied decorations are 
also called tears and drops, or elephant trunks. They are generally affixed to the 
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Fig. 166. Vases with proboscis, tear and drop decorations.—Cologne, Kisa, 155, a—St. 


Germain en Laye, 4—Sweden, Almgren in Kisa, 387, c—Wiesbaden, Kisa, 150, 
d—Cologne, e—von Rath Collection, Kisa, 97, f—Frankfurt, g. 


vessel by their upper and lower ends. Kisa dates them to the 4th century (mis- 
print 6th), p. 480, from Rouen. Two others called Frankish, Kisa, 150, 151, and 
Pl. XII, from Wiesbaden and Cologne, p. 344, are dated by him to the end of the 
4th century A.D., p. 343. It seems more probable, however, that these vases are of 
the latter part of the 3d century, when such waved thread decorations were in 
fashion. The fine beaker illustrated by Almgren, Kisa, 387, dated by him to the 
7th and 8th centuries, came most likely from a robbed tomb and was brought to 
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Sweden by the vikings or legionaries. The upper wave between two horizontal rod 
lines is certainly a 3d century type. The same proboscis decorations are seen in 
medieval or Renaissance Spanish and German glass vessels, the dates of which re- 
quire verification. The one in the Berlin Museum is dated by Schmidt to the 7th 
and 8th centuries A.D. It was found in Gaul. It is very similar to the one found in 
Sweden, described by Almgren, but lacks the wave between lines. The Berlin one 
was probably dated after this one in Sweden. In modern times vessels with applied 
proboscides were made in the 16th century or later (Gerspach, Fig. 148, also 


Fig. 55, p. 120).—Text Fig. 166 and p. 638. 
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Fig. 167. 3d century vessels with engraved and ground-out decorations.—I, Metropolitan 
Museum, a—Patterson Collection, 4—Fahim Kouchakji Collection, c—Metro- 
politan Museum, ¢d—after Fr. Wieseler, Bonn. Jahrb.. 1875, e—after Kisa, 
242, f; Il, M. von Rath Collection, Kisa, 235, 2, d—Kisa, 231, e—Metropoli- 
tan Museum, f—San Giorgi Collection, 137, Pl. 26; III, Bonn Provincial Mu- 
seum, a, 6—Gorga Collection, c—Bonn Museum, ¢d—Mrs. W. H. Moore Col- 
lection, e—Metropolitan Museum, f; IV, Amatller Collection, Barcelona, a— 
Niessen Collection, Cologne, 3. 
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PART XII] THIRD AND FOURTH CENTURY 
VASES WITH GROUND-OUT AND ENGRAVED 
DESIGNS 


ROUND-OUT and engraved designs occur often together but are also 
often separated. The ground-out designs consist mostly of concaved 
ovals, disks and hexagonals, while the engraved designs are composed 
of line work and figures, worked out with the diamond, the emerald, the 

flint and other hard materia] in pointed tools. Considering both technics as a close 
unit, it is found applied to all kinds of vessels of this period. The lines engraved 
around bottles date from Pompeii, but all engraved and ground-out technic was es- 
pecially practised in the 3d century and later. The hard flinty glass made in Egypt 
lent itself better to grinding and engraving than the softer Syrian glass, which was 
better suited to the enamel technic. 

The most commonly used types for the ground and engraved technic were shallow 
cups, spherical cups, beakers with or without stand, jars with or without covers, and 
especially cylindrical flasks or stamnia.—Pls. 97 and 101; Fig. 167. 


ENGRAVED VESSELS OF THE 3d CENTURY A.D. The majority of the 
engraved vessels of this century come from German, and especially the Rhine valley, 
tombs, but many have been found in Syria and Italy. The engravings are simple 
but in some of the earlier specimens spirited and very effective. In the later ones they 
are crude but always effective and often more enjoyable than most of the painstak- 
ing creations which were made without phantasy and imagination and without in- 
spiration. Horizontal lines engraved in sets along the bulge of the vessels became 
common in the Ist century, and were continued into the 2d and 3d. The next 
developments consisted in large shallow disks and ovals also in a horizontal row 
around the body of the vase. A further step was to separate the concaved ovals by 
perpendicular lines, sometimes singly, sometimes in pairs or in threes. In the 3d 
century the favorite design consisted of ground honeycomb fields, with central cir- 
cular cavities, or alternating horizontal rows of ovals and lines. Those who have 
access to the admirable work of Kisa will find a series of German-found vases 
with engraved decorations (Das Glas, Figs. 234-259, pp. 631-692). His account is not 
only full, excellent and exhaustive, but he tends to confuse the subject by bringing 
into it the cut reliefs which have no relationship and which do not belong to this 
period. His reference to the palestra flask, his Fig.272, after Deville, is incorrect. It 
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is a moulded design and not engraved. The following are the main patterns in 3d 
century engraving on glass: 

Line work, horizontal, sigmoid, diagonal, rarely curved lines. The earliest care- 
fully scraped out, the later merely scratched. 

Concaved disks and ovals, often alternating with lines, or other designs. Ovals 
arranged as grape bunches, or large ovals alternating with smaller ones, are related 
to the bossed disks and ovals already described, suggesting that these types belong 
to the same period.—PI. 98. 

Figures of human beings and animals, often in connection with the ovals and the 

upright lines, as for instance Fig. 167, e, from Bonn. Letters, inscriptions, often 
with scenes, pagan as well as Christian, Kisa, 262, 264, 246. Geometrical designs 
such as those on the Metropolitan Museum flask, Fig. 167, 7, and Kisa, 236-238, 
240, 241, are the least attractive. Architectural motifs: Especially interesting is 
the view of Puteoli, on the ampulla flask found at Odemira, Portugal, Kisa, 244; 
the Palatine Castle, on the Worringen beaker, Kisa, 248, which is well enough 
executed to give us an idea of 2d century architecture. The g/adiatorial scenes on 
the Treves cup connect these designs with the painted themes of animals, human 
figures, etc., to be described elsewhere (Kisa, 259).—Fig. 167. 
PARALLEL LINE TECHNIC. Finally the parallel line technic used in the Chris- 
tian work, as in the Moore beaker, demands special attention on account of the 
effectiveness of crude work as compared to that made by expert artisans. This type 
is seen in the von Rath cup, Kisa, 258, which represents a harvest dance, and in the 
related cup in the same collection representing the resurrection of Lazarus. But 
especially in the Moore cup, which represents the same subject with more elabora- 
tion and with greater effect. The Niessen cantharus, Kisa, Fig. 237, and the Ama- 
tller cantharus No. 141, both possibly Christian chalices, belong to this 3d century 
A.D., series. Both resemble our Fig. 162, a, p. 382. 

The Christian vases are of both 3d and 4th centuries, so, too, are the pagan 
vessels with the same general technic. But for convenience’ sake we will describe 
or enumerate the pagan vessels in connection with the 3d century objects and 
reserve the Christian vessels for the 4th century series, in the hope thereby of 
giving more emphasis to the Christian work which seems to belong mainly to the 
4th century. The vessels with the ritual dancers are probably from the 4th century 
also, but for convenience we are mentioning them in the present series. —Pls. 97-101. 


AMPHORISK WITH GROUND DECORATIONS 


Height, 6.8’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Made of olive-colored glass. Inverted 
conical body, pointed knob base, two flat handles, a wide plate-like lip flange. The 
ground decorations consist of three horizontal bands of alternating narrow and wide 
oval depressions, separated by sets of upright bars. The bands are separated by 
three horizontal lines. This type comes principally from Germany and the Rhine 
valley factories, but specimens have also been found in Syria. The patina seen in the 
interior is of a metallic greenish color, 3d century A.D. One of the best preserved 
specimens known.—PI. 97. 
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ENGRAVED GLASS WITH PAGAN SCENES 


A series of cups and plates as well as vessels of other forms have been found in 
the Rhine valley, with engraved decorations including figures, scenes, themes of the 
arena, etc. Although the technic is different from that of the painted glass of this 
period, the general resemblance of the designs is so evident as to date all these speci- 
mens to the same period. Kisa devotes illustrations, 242-266, to this subject, p. 640, 
and divides them into several classes according to the representations. For instance, 
views of cities, celebrations and plays, hunting scenes, mythological representa- 
tions, ritual dances and harvest scenes. Circus and arena scenes are often quite 
elaborate and of great archaeological importance. These glasses are also related to 
the gold-glass types of the 4th century and can be taken for their predecessors. 


THE PUTEOLI FLASKS. Specimens of a small series of ampulla flasks, with the 
spherical body covered with engraved representations, have been found in widely 
different places, but seem to have been made in or near Puteoli near Naples. The 
engravings represent some of the principal buildings on the water front of Puteoli. 
One flask was found at Odemira in Portugal, another in a tomb at Piombino, the 
ancient Populonia, famous for its Romantombs, and a third in the suburbs of Rome. 
The details of the engravings differ, but all are in the same style; here and there the 
buildings are furnished with names. The flasks are 4’’ to 6” high, made of thin- 
walled, blown glass. Kisa devotes several pages (640-646) to a description of the 
monuments represented, which include theaters, amphitheaters, sea circuses or 
harbors, porticos, temples, landing places, etc., all probably reproduced with a cer- 
tain fidelity. They have been previously described, for which see: Dr. Rossi, Bull. 
Napolit., 1853, p. 133; Mercklin, Dorpat. Lektionsverz., 1851; Jordan, Archaeol. Zeit. 
1867, 26; E.aus’m Weerth, Bonner Fabrb. 63. 


THE WORRINGEN BEAKER 


Height, 20.5 cm. (8’”); diameter, 13.5 cm. (5.25’”). Made of transparent olive- 
tinted glass. 3d century A.D. Owners: Disch; Basilewski; Fahim Kouchakji 
Collection. Kisa (Das Glas, Fig. 248) gives the owner as the Bonn Museum. “The 
artistic value of the work of the engraver to whom the work was entrusted,” says this 
authority, “is very decided and apparent. Its importance was such that he spared 
neither time nor care in acquitting himself worthily.”—Pls. 99, 100; Fig. 167, IV. 

The technic includes clearly cut outlines of the figures and their inner details, but 
the areas they cover are ground and roughened besides in a manner that renders the 
figures themselves more conspicuous. The design contains an upper border of parallel 
columns and pointed arches. Above the base is a horizontal grape or ivy vine with 
tendrils. The main, central decoration represents a scene containing five person- 
ages, a palm tree, two temples of Greek form, but of different sizes, a columnated 
building with spherical roof, a tall palace tower, a huge wine jar, a large fish, some 
isolated windows, ovals, and cross-hatched minor fields as fillers of otherwise vacant 
places. The unusual importance of this work as unique in design and unsurpassed in 
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preservation, warranted Kisa in devoting three pages to its description. Having 
personally studied the object we offer the following details: 

The seated woman has her body facing left, head to right; she is fully dressed in a 
tunic, closely fitting the body, which reaches to the ankles. Her hands are free, turned 
downwards and outwards. Her hair is elaborately dressed. She is apparently older 
than the other woman of the group. 

A younger woman, seated behind the former, practically nude but with bands and 
stripes on legs and waist. Her only garment is a large shawl like a broad band, tied 
to her right wrist and shoulder, arched upwards, as if borne upward by the wind, 
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Fig. 167.—IV, The scene of the Worringen Beaker. 


in the manner used by the Romans to signify goddessés descending through the air. 
In her left hand she holds a large semispherical cup without handle, into which a 
tall standing youth pours wine from a drinking horn. Above the lady is a Greeco- 
Roman temple with four columns. She is seated in a chair with closed sides and 
rounded back. Behind is a leaning palm tree. 

A youth, nude, with stripes on his body, holds in his raised right hand a drinking 
horn, of the type known in the 3d century. From this horn wine flows into the cup 
held by the woman. One leg is bent, one perfectly straight as in any person ascend- 
ing a steep hill or from water to land. Behind is a huge fish, indicating a lake or 
river. Above the fish is a lozenge-shaped object with downward streamers. 

Two large amorines with wings, facing each other, and a huge wine jar, which has 
evidently just been placed in position. The wine jar is of a form known from the 
3d century A.D. 

The background is occupied by a tall palace tower with pointed roof and four 
distinct stories, with square windows and columns. Scattered about are other 
windows, leaving the rest of the building to which they belong to the imagination. 

There are, besides, a large and a small Graeco-Roman temple, and a columnated 
building with roof rounded as is the Pantheon in Rome. 
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Plate 97. Amphorisk with ground-out ovals and lines. Late 3d century A.D. Syrian.—See 
Fig. 157 and Page 392. 
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Plate 98. Glass vessels with ground-out ovals and lines. 3d century A.D. to 4th century 
A.D. Upper: Fahim Kouchakji Collection. Syrian. Lower: Cup, South Ken- 
sington Museum (214 x 314 inches).—See pages 391, 392. 
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Plate 99. The Worringen Beaker. Engraved representation of the Palatine Hill, Rome. 
Hera and Hebe receiving the wine of the gods. Fahim Kouchakji Collection. 3d 
century A.D.—See page 393. 
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Plate 100. The Worringen beaker. 3d century A.D. The Palatine Hill and Palace. Two 
winged messengers deposit a wine jar in the presence of Hebe. Fahim Kou- 
chakji Collection. Engraved and ground, uncolored matrix.—See page 393. 
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Plate 101. Engraved blown-glass vessels, 3d century A.D. The cups, Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection; the funnel-shaped vessel, Metropolitan Museum.—See page 410. 
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Plate 102. Two painted fragments of an Egyptian glass beaker. Colors: Naples yellow, 
brick red, brown and pale blue; in the style of the Thorslunde beaker, Copen- 


hagen Museum [Kisa, Fig. 352, 353]; 3d to 4th century A.D. Egyptian De- 
partment, Metropolitan Museum.—See pages 411, 671. 
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The Nature of the Scene. E.aus’m Weerth, who was the first to devote special atten- 
tion to this remarkable object, returned to it several times (Bonner Fabrb., 73, 
74) and Kisa followed with a lengthy description of several pages (663-665). 
Both see in the elder female figure the goddess Venus, and in the younger, an 
attendant or visitor ‘being initiated in drinking wine under the tutelage of the 
goddess.” Both identify the tall tower as a wine cellar, the “cella vicinaria,” in 
which wine was stored, but Kisa shows the doubt in his mind when he asks why the © 
Romans used so many stories for such heavy jars. 

In the opinion of the author the scene is mythological, which the winged amorines 
clearly indicate. The older woman is Hera, the mother of the younger, Hebe, the 
cup-bearer of the gods. Hera and Hebe are generally represented together. The scene 
pictures a moment when Hebe samples some new wine for her administrations which 
has just been delivered to her dwelling, near the chapel close to the temples of Juno 
and Jupiter on the Capitoline hill in Rome. The scene as a whole takes in the south 
side of the Palatine in Rome. The bearer, a youth, ascends the stairs of Caci from the 
Tiber, the latter indicated by the fish. At the top of these ancient stairs was the 
house of Romulus, the one represented with a rounded roof, preserved intact until 
the 5th century A.D. The larger temple is the temple of Juno, the smaller that of 
Hera. Hebe had another temple near the Circus Maximus, close by. A palm tree, 
according to tradition, always existed, and does yet exist, on the Palatine, as a 
symbol of Rome’s greatness and its over-sea possessions. The one now there, a date 
palm, bore fruit for the first time in centuries, in 1914, “in joy over the reacquired 
Cyrenaica and Tripoli,” the land of the palm. The tall tower seems to rise from the 
side of the hill, and can be identified as the tall tower from which the emperors 
viewed the circus games when they did not care to occupy the imperial box in the 
circus. The scene is thus taken from the base of the Palatine hill, and the monu- 
ments represented about as they group themselves seen from that point—the Caci 
stairs. At the head of these now much obliterated stairs stood the cabin of Romulus, 
carefully restored and guarded as the principal relic of ancient Rome. Its founda- 
tion is yet seen immediately behind the shrine of the Arvals. It was a common cabin 
with rounded roof. The design is spirited, and judged as a work of its time and art, 
this beaker is one of the most interesting objects preserved from Rome’s antiquity. 
It must have been made by a Rhine valley artist after a visit to Rome, the placing 
of the buildings being too precise to be accidental. 


THE VESTA PLATE. Found in the Atrium Vesta in Rome, contains Victory 
figures, Maximinianus Hercules, Diocletian, Severus, a votive plate with inscrip- 
tions. About 303 A.D., according to Bruzza and Kisa. Now in the Capitoline 
Museum. 

THE PISA PLATE FRAGMENT. According to Kisa (p. 648) found in Pisa. 
Contains a circus race with chariot, driver, spectators, and circus paraphernalia. 
Also supposed a votive offering (Kisa, Fig. 251, Froehner, p. 95). 


THE TREVES FRAGMENT. A circus scene, with superior design, now in the Uni- 
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versity Museum in Treves (Kisa, Fig. 250, p. 650). The horses are designed with 
remarkable spirit and accuracy. Probably a 3d century work. 
THE TREVES SCY PHUS. Oneofthemost spirited engravings of this type. A prac- 
tically entire, though broken, cup with gladiatorial contests between gladiator and 
beasts (Kisa, Fig.257, a, 6, p.648). It is gcm. high by 11 cm. in diameter. It contains 
representations of a chariot driver, Pulcher; under it a snail, a panther and under it 
a squirrel. The third group reproduces a sculptural group, Hercules and Antheus. At 
top in large letters BIBAMUS—“‘let us drink.” Kisa dates it to the 4th century A.D. 
THE MAINZ PLATE. A large flat plate with a hunting scene in a landscape. A 
hunter and a boar chased by two hounds. The figures are made with coarse strokes 
or lines upon a ground-out background, which produces the effect of a cloudy body 
with line details. Probably 4th century A.D. (E. aus’m Weerth, Bonner Fabrb. 69, 
49.) 
AMPULLA FLASK (in the Cologne Museum). Spherical body, narrow tapering 
neck without rim lip. Amor hunting lions in a landscape with trees. Also of the 4th 
century, made in the same technic as the former with cloudy bodies and line details. 
FLAT PLATE WITH DEER HUNT. A circular plate with a deer, three dogs, a 
mounted hunter, tree and grass. Cologne, M. von Rath Collection. Kisa—PI. XXII. 
Similar hunting scenes were quite common. One being in the Museum of Strass- 
burg, one in Rheims, three in Bonn Provincial Museum. Kisa, p. 654. 
THE CENTAUR PLATE FROM ROME. A fragment of a plate. (Buon, Bull. 
arch. commun., 1882, p. 255.) 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM PLATE. A fragment with the Muses and inscrip- 
tions, bought for the British Museum by A. Franks in Rome, 1857. (De Rossi, Bu//. 
archeol. crist., 1868, p. 36.) 
THE BOURDELEY PLATE. Catalogue Paris Exhibition 1867. (Froehner, p. 95.) 
A female personage with sistrum and eedicula, and a sculptor working on a stela. 
THE POSEIDON PLATE, in the Berlin Museum. Found at Kobern an der Mosel 
in 1878. In the center stands the god between two sea monsters,a lion and a panther 
with fish tails. Above him three fishes. In the margin: PROPINO AMANTIBUS— 
“T drink to the lovers!” 4th century. (E. aus’m Weerth, Bonner Fabrb. 63, 1878; 69, 
1880, p. 52, Pl. 5; Froehner 95.) 
THE PROMETHEUS CUP from Cologne. (Welcker, Bonner Fabrb. 28, 1860, p.59, 
Pl. 18.) A 3d century work. Not engraved but ground in primitive technic. The 
theme represents the creation of man out of clay. One youth has just been created 
and another brings to the god a ball of clay. A house, a dead man and Gaia, the 
Earth, creating a child, are also represented. Kisa, p.656, gives a detailed description. 
THE LYNKEUS CUP. Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne (E. aus’m Weerth, 
Bonner Fabrb. 74, 65, Pl. V1; Kisa, p. 658-660, Fig. 246, 247). An almost spherical 
cup with contracted neck. End of 3d century A.D. One of the most artistic and 
best preserved specimens of the 3d century art of engraving. The three figures are 
spirited and in action. Hypermnestra to left, Lynkeus in the center and an amorine 
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to theright. The theme represents Lynkeus fleeing from his wife, who, like her sisters, 
had been sworn to kill her husband on the wedding day. They killed theirs as com- 
manded by their father, but Hypermnestra let hers escape. For their crime, her 
sisters, the fifty Danaides, were condemned to carry water in a sieve in Hades, ac- 
cording to the well-known legend as told in Aéschylus, Horace and Ovid. 

THE MERSEBURG CUP, Slade Collection, British Museum. About 3.5” high, 
nearly spherical but wider than high. Worked by grinding. Artemis, holding a pyxis, 
a dog, Acteeon (Nesbit, Collection Slade, p. 58, Fig. 75; E. aus’m Weerth, Bonner 
Fabrb. 64, 1878). 

THE REIMS CUP. Once in the Museum of Reims (Kisa, p. 660. Catal. du Musée 
Habert, 1901, p. 72). Also ground designs. The theme is Atalanta and Hippomedon. 


THE WORMS STAMNIUM from Hohensiilzen. Probably of the 3d century, 
but dated by Kisa to the 4th—Text Fig. 167. A typical 3d century flask with en- 
graved ovals and parallel lines. A most excellent design and quite unlike the 4th 
century technic. This stamnium was considered Byzantine by E.aus’m Weerth, 
Bonner Fabrb. 59, 64, Pl. 1, V. But Kisa holds all these glasses with the honey- 
comb patterns as German. As, however, similar glasses have also been foundin Syria, 
the Byzantine theory deserves further serious consideration. The theme represents 
the Temple of Dionysos. Dionysos, a satyr, Hercules inebriated, Attis and Am- 
pelos, a panther, Pan, are the principal figures. Kisa holds the work to be a poor copy 
of a well-known Italian original (p. 662). 

BONN CUP. From Rheindorf by Opladen. Bonn Provincial Museum. An ovoid 
cup with small flat base line. Four amorines under grape vine waves, birds, clusters 
of grapes, many tendrils, baskets (Kisa, Fig. 252). Another cup, also in the Disch 
Collection, was sold to the Hoffmann Collection in Paris. 

THE COLOGNE BEAKER. A conical beaker or goblet in the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum with designs of three dancing amorines (Kisa, Fig. 249) in crude technic. 
MEDUSA MASKS or heads, ground-out and engraved on small medallions, were 
used as decorative applications on other vases. One in the Treves Museum is figured 
by Kisa (Fig. 255), 3d century A.D. 

BEAKERS WITH RITUAL DANCERS. Undoubtedly of German origin and 
made by one factory or by a family of artisans. The theme is always the same: 
upright men and women, holding each other’s hands as in ring dances, or holding 
bunches of grain or fruit, balancing their bodies on one foot with slight motions as 
in a ritual or harvest festival. The design is produced by parallel lines on a dulled 
background which possesses the form of the figures. The technic is similar to the one 
in the Moore Cup with the resurrection of Lazarus, and the von Rath beaker with 
the same presentation (Kisa, 258, 259). 

THE MARIA VON RATH HARVEST BEAKER. A beaker or goblet, with 
three men and three women alternating, holding sheaves of grain in both hands. 
Kisa, Fig. 258, p. 667. 

THE VON RATH RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS. A beaker similar to the 
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former but with straighter sides, represents the miracle of the paralytic, the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, etc. Kisa, Fig. 258. 

THE NIESSEN BEAKER with men and women alternating, and the inscription 
ESPICE POCULA RTTA and palm leaves. 

THE BONN BEAKERS. Pine trees, and figures in long cloaks. Another beaker 
with five men dressed in togas between trees. Another beaker with four winged 
“togati’ in procession (Bonner Fabrb. 63, Pl. V; 72, Pl. VI.) 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM CUP with four “togati” between columns, 
Froehner, p. 94. 


THE STRASSBURG CUP, with male and female youths in tunics, holding 
branches in their hands and separated by columns. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM CUP. Similar to the last mentioned. Came from the 
Pepys collection in Cologne. 

CUP WITH LINE ENGRAVINGS. Height 2.8”. Diameters: top 2.73’; base 
1.73”; girdle 2.83”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 736. Probably from Syria. Thin 
bubble-blown glass, faintly yellowish, transparent. Cylindrical with sigmoid sides, 
widest near the base. The surface is engraved with lines. Uppermost,zigzagged waves 
with pointed crests but rounded sinks. The center is occupied by letters separated 
by garlands of waves. Below, upright zigzags separated by circles with central dot. 
Much of the surface is peeling off. The readable letters are C-H. C garland held by 
uprights. AEZE.—PI. tor. 

There is a considerable similarity between this line work and that illustrated in 
Kisa’s Fig. No. 256, p. 585, from Cologne, which presumably belongs to the 2d to 
4th century. The general form of the cup would suggest a 2d to 3d century date. 

A very large chalice cup in the Brooklyn Museum made of uncolored greenish 
glass, about 8 inches high, has a body exactly like the Moore cup but without 
engravings. It is furnished with a low foot and two wave handles ending upwards 
in two fins like the prolongations of the handles of many 2d to 3d century vessels.— 
Pl. 103. The horizontal staffs and their two rows of disks have the same exact appear- 
ance as theupright staffs seenon certain Christian glasses of the 4th century, soon to 
be described. On these flasks the design can be explained as representing a spear with 
drops of blood, as well as trees of life with fruit, both being eucharistic designs. 
There are also the rosette groups consisting of a circular row of disks with a central 
disk, all in white and dark colors. The presence of these minor designs connects these 
cups with the 3d century cone-shaped vessels decorated with the same or similar 
designs. The oval bars possibly stand for spears or spear points, and the disks for 
blood drops. Copenhagen. 

According to Kisa, p. 830, the same scene is represented on the Nennig mosaic 
(von Wilmowsky, Die rémische Villa zu Nennig, T. 12). 


GLASS VASES WITH PAINTED DESIGNS 


This series of glass vessels decorated with painted designs is closely related to 
those with engraved designs and those made with gold-glass technic. Not only are 
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the forms of the vessels more or less the same in these three series, but the decorative 
technics were used either singly or in conjunction with each other. Another division 
can be based upon the nature of the paints used, they being either enamel colors 
made from ground glass, or earth colors made from colored earths or pulverized 
natural minerals. The earth colors had the advantage of cheapness, but the defect 
that they could not be fused with the glass but required protection with some special 
varnish, the nature of which has not been analyzed. Another characteristic available 
in classification of this series is that in some designs the outlines are made with thick 
black or brown lines, while in others they are engraved. This outlining of the designs 
prevented the paint from flowing over its intended boundaries, unprotected paints 
often spreading so that the design became confused and lost its definition. 


Besides the enameled paints and the earth colors, the artists used gold paint which 
consisted of finely ground up gold leaf mixed with oils or other adhesive substance. 
If such gold paint is examined with a strong magnifier the observer will readily 
notice that it is made up of minute flakes, in which it differs from modern gold paint 
in which the microscopic units are granular. In the regular gold-glass with graffito 
technic the gold leaf is laid on flat and the design is produced by scratching with a 
needle, a mode of working used especially in the 4th century, but according to the 
opinion of some investigators also in the latter part of the 3d century A.D. In 
this connection it is proper to recollect that the ancients also used another technic 
in producing gold-glass, namely that of gilding designs in relief and afterwards cov- 
ering them with fused transparent glass. 

The most effective technic consisted of outlining the designs with black or brown 
borders, thereby giving to them that peculiar boldness and isolation which we ad- 
mire and consider an absolute necessity in stained-glass windows, without which 
they would look flat and weak. 

The artistic merits of the 3d and 4th century painted glass are often very 
pronounced. They are worthy of consideration in connection with the present-day 
aim to produce colored and decorative glass which shall pass muster and win the 
approval of the future, while at the same time educating present-day taste to higher 
standards.—Pls. 102-106. 


PRINCIPAL GLASSES WITH PAINTED DESIGNS. Of the painted vessels 
found previous to our own period there is but little reliable record. Some were de- 
scribed without due attention to the technic, others were strongly modernized in 
reproduction, and some were lost and can not now be found. Most of the series are 
mentioned by Kisa, p. 811-834. 

Fragment in Louvre, with Egyptian cities, black lines, fields red and yellow. 
Early Roman or late Alexandrian. 

The Cume Pinax. A cover to a vase found at Cume, near Naples, 1819. Men- 
tioned by Minutoli, p. 16; Lobmeyer Ilg, p. 38; Froehner, p. 99. Now lost. Painted 
on the inner side, coast scene, sailing vessel, light house; black lines with blue, 
white and red fields; enamel colors. 
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The Campana cup, from Naples. Coast scene, light house, vessel. Black out- 
lines, with red and white fields. Scene of the Cumee vase repeated but reversed. 
Louvre. 

Louvre plate with cover. Also a coast scene (Froehner, p. 90). Black outlines, 
with red and blue fields. In the interior a red band surrounded by a wreath in gold 
and red. Naples, now in Louvre. 

The Slade beaker in British Museum. (Nesbitt Catalogue, p. 15.) Interior paint- 
ing on the cover, crosses, with black outlines, pale red areas. 

The Stroganoff beaker. One of three found at Dali in Cyprus. Amorines with 
black borders and red areas. 

Pyxis in the Homberg Collection in Paris (Le Musée IIT, 1906. No. 12, Fig. 4). 
Eros with wings holding two large grape clusters. Biack borders on the inner side 
of the cover. 

Ampulla in Piazzo Bianco, Geneva. Zigzags in yellow and white. 

Semispherical cup from Algiers, found in 1852 (Héron de Villefosse, Reo. 
archeol., 1874, 26, p. 281, T. VIII). Museum Algiers. Opaque white glass, with two 
groups of gladiators. The outlines were first engraved and then the areas filled in 
with red and blue earth colors covered with varnish. (E. aus’m Weerth, Bonner 
Fabrb. 76, 67; Nesbitt Catalogue, 15, Froehner, p. 99). 

The Khamissos drinking cup. Found in Algiers. Gustave Rothschild Collection 
in Paris. On the outside a rosette surrounded by wreath of vine leaves; interiorly a 
band of grape vines with two birds, grapes. Black outlines, with brilliantly colored 
areas. Cobalt blue matrix. 

The Slade medallion. British Museum. Bright blue glass, opaque white areas. 
Bird in brown colors. Nesbitt Catalogue No. 84. . 

The Nimes ampulla drinking cup (Kisa, 339. Héron de Villefosse, VIII. Morin- 
Jean, La Verrerie, 1913). Two pygmies in armor and with shields, in combat with 
two storks. Green glass with red and yellow areas. Louvre. Injured.—PI. 103. 

The Merkens Fragment. A part of a drinking cup. Wallraf-Richartz Collection 
(Kisa, Fig. 344). White and yellow earth colors representing a dog and a hare. 

The Cobern an der Mosel Vase. A cylindrical “lagona” vessel 24.5 cm. high, 
decorated with meshes, dots, bands and lines in bright colors (Bonner Fabrb. 
84, I. III 0, p. 17; Kisa, p. 817). 

The Bonner Provincial Museum Ampulla Flask (Kisa, Fig. 345). A flask with 
narrow upward tapering, squarely cut off neck. Wine red matrix, 17 cm. high. 
Earth colors (once protected with varnish according to Kisa, p. 118), red, blue 
opaque white. Two racing quadrigas in blue and red. Between them a spina with 
three cones in white and red. Below a grape vine in red, blue and white. 

Ampulla Flask in Cologne. With small fishes and scorpions in enamel colors, 
Museum Wallraf-Richartz (Merkens Collection, Catalogue No. 1088). An ampulla 
with tall neck and funnel-shaped mouth. On one side two horizontal fishes in 
silver grey with white points; on the other a red scorpion. 
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The Bonn Provincial Museum Ampulla F lask. With a design similar to the last; 
originally in the Disch Collection in Cologne. 

The Wirtz Ampulla Flask in Harff. Originally from Diisseldorfy with two similar 
fishes and a black scorpion (Kisa, p. 820). This type is supposed to have contained 
elixirs of mystic power, connected with the signs of the zodiac (Kisa, p. 821). 
E.aus’m Weerth assumes that the mystic powers of the fish and the scorpion 
influenced the liquid in the flask and made it potent. 


PAINTED GLASSES FROM SCANDINAVIAN TOMBS of the 3dcenturyA.D. 

Varpelev cylinder or scyphus cup, 6 cm. high by 7.5 cm. diameter; paintings in 
brilliant earth colors representing three pheasants separated by bosses arranged as 
grape clusters; rosettes consisting of a central boss surrounded by a ring of minor 
bosses; and an inscription of DVBP. Copenhagen Museum.—PI. 103. 

Varpelev scyphus cup found in the same tomb as the last, with two lions and a 
steer. Bosses, arranged as rosettes, separate the figures. 

Varpelev cup with two lions and a bear, from the same tomb as the last. All in 
the Copenhagen Museum. 

The Thorslunde fragments of three cups. (Engelhardt, 4arboger, 1871, T. X— 
XII, p. 435; Fibrer d. Museums von Copenhagen.) Wolf chasing; trees consisting 
of staff lines surrounded by minute circular bosses and large yellow heart-shaped 
petals like those on Sassanian reliefs (Kisa, Fig. 351). 

Another fragment contained representations of gladiatorial contests. Kisa, Figs. 
3525 343- 

The Nordrup cups. From Nordrup, Ser6, Denmark. Ten cups and fragments, 
four being extraordinarily important on account of the beauty of the paintings, 
which place them among the most valued art objects of antiquity. Earth colors 
applied on the interior of the cups (Petersen, Nordiske Forntidsminder, I, p. 6, Pl. 1; 
Almgren in Kisa, pp. 904-5). Cylindrical scyphus cups with low foot ring and with- 
out handles.—PI. 104. 

The smaller cup contains a scene of a panther chasing a deer in brown, with dotted 
surface; a lion in blue and brown, all outlined with heavy dark brown borders; the 
interior areas with lineal shadings. 

The larger cup of the same form contains a painted representation of an arena 
combat between a panther and an ox; behind the former a spirited figure of a gladia- 
tor; also a lion killing a deer, both remarkably well designed. Along the upper rim 
in both cups is seen a painted border band consisting of a horizontal row of alternat- 
ing bars and minute ovals, seven of each. One series of units consists of shafts, or 
oblong ovals, between two rows of small circular bosses. The alternating groups 
consist of a horizontal row of upright standing ovals of two different sizes. The hori- 
zontal staffs with their two rows of disks have the same exact appearance as the up- 
right staffs seen on certain Christian glasses of the 4th century, with spears, drops 
of blood and Trees of Life with fruit, all eucharistic designs. There are also the 
rosette groups consisting of a circular row of disks with a central one, all in white 
and dark colors. The presence of these minor designs connect these cups with the 
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3d century cone-shaped vessels decorated with similar designs. The oval bars pos- 
sibly stand for spears or spear points, and the disks for blood drops. Copenhagen. 

According to Kisa, p. 830, the same scene is represented on the Nenniger mosaic 
(v. Wilmowsky, Die rémische Villa zu Nennig, T. 12). 

The Himlingdie scyphus cup. The cup is of the usual cylindrical form with low 

foot, made of colorless glass, painted with three chasing animals, a deer with yellow 
body and dark brown lining, a red lion and a blue panther.—PI. 103. 
PAINTED BOTTLES AND FLASKS. Several painted bottles and flasks of a 
form indicating 3d and 4th century, some painted on the inner, some on the outer 
sides, some with spiral bands, others with large ovals with minor disks, surrounded 
by a frame of radiating leaflets, representing perhaps a bunch of grapes placed on a 
large leaf. Yellow and brown earth colors protected by varnish.—PI. 105. 

The Louvre ampulla flask. Probably 3d century A.D. Vine scroll with birds, 
Marsyas, Pans, satyrs, meenads, each under an arch. Neck with spiral threads. 
Black borders. Syria.—PI. 106. 


GOLD-GLASS TILE 


Rectangular, 3” by 3”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—Pl. 105, c. Yellowish 
matrix covered with fine deep blue transparent enamel, the latter partly covered 
with gold leaf, the whole covered with transparent uncolored glass. On top was 
painted the outlines of a square in remarkably pure, deep black, which is uncolored 
and transparent in transmitted light. Probably Syrian. 
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Plate 103. Cups painted with earth colors, 3d century A.D. The Varpelev cup, Copen- 
hagen Museum; the Kertch cup, Massaksoudi Collection, Louvre; the Himling- 
sdie cup, Copenhagen Museum; the Nimes cup, Louvre.—See pages 412, 414. 
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Plate 104. Painted cups of 3d century A.D. from Nordrup, Copenhagen Museum. After 


illustrations received from that museum.—See page 413. 
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Plate 105. Vase of deep blue glass with painted ochre decorations. Syrian, 3d century A.D. 
Lower: glass tile of painted gold-glass, Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 3d cen- 
tury A.D.—See page 414. 
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Plate 106. Painted glass bottle. Louvre, Paris. About 3d century A.D.—See page 414. 
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PART XIII. DOMESTIC GLASS OF THE THIRD 
AND FOURTH CENTURIES 


BEAKERS AND JARS OF THE 3d AND 4th CENTURIES 


N the 3d and 4th centuries the beakers and goblets become decorated with 
threads, flutings, engravings, mouldings or superposed drops, “elephant 
snouts,” grapes, triangular aggregations, arches, etc. We can separate the fol- 
lowing main forms: cylinders with flat base; funnel-shaped with small foot- 

stand or simple ring; with ground patterns; funnel-shaped or inverted cones without 


Fig. 168. 3d century beakers with ground-out ovals.—Varpelev, e—Gothland, Kisa, 378, 
6—Denmark, Almgren, Kisa, 332, c—Norway, Rygh. N. Olds. 335, d—Goth- 
land, Almgren, Kisa, 377, e. 


Fig. 170. 3d century beakers with engraved lines and overlaid threads——Nuremberg, 
Kisa, 100, a—M. von Rath Collection, 2—Syria, c, e—Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection, 3d to 4th century A.D., d, f. 
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foot ring or base intended to be set in a tripod or hung as lamps. They are found in 
Syria, Egypt, Italy, Germany, France, Scandinavia. 

Those with the ground-out ovals and hexagonals in diagonal rows are works of 
great skill and taste. They come mostly from 3d century Scandinavian tombs and 
were probably brought back with legionaries or travelers. None of these can be 
older than the 3d century A.D. and probably not as late as the 4th century. 
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Fig. 171. I, Beakers of 3d to 5th century with foot-stand.—Gorga, probably 2d A.D., a— 
Gréau Collection, 4—Gorga Collection, c, d—Germany and Gaul, ms ii; 
Beakers with proboscis applications—Almgren, Kisa, 387, isNoneay) Kisa, 
386, 3d century A.D., 7 Cologne, Kisa, 102, 150, &, #—Brooklyn Museum, o. 


Fig. 172. Tumblers and conical beakers, 3d century A.D.—German tombs, a7—from 
Syria, 7-/—-German tombs with engraved figures, Cologne and Bonn Museums, 
m, m—from Edward C, Moore Collection, Metropolitan Museum, o. 


BEAKER WITH FOOT RING—BUBBLE-BLOWN GLASS 


Height, 3.88”; diameter of opening, 2.4”; of base ring, 1.63’; of body at base, 1.3’”. 
Mrs, W. H. Moore Collection —PI. 108. 

Material, greenish, translucent glass, with thick walls. 

Form is that of a tapering body with faintly curved outline of surface. The foot 
ring is well proportioned and the base of the body is but little contracted above the 
ring. 
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Decorations consist of four ground-down series of concentric rings from base to 
top. The uppermost is a rather deep and broad ring. The one below consists of a 
broad ring with a thin ring above and below. The third series consists of two ap- 
proached broad rings. The fourth and lowest, a quarter distance above the base, 
consists of a thin deep thread ring, all ground out of the matrix. 

A magnificent steel-green iridescence covers the whole surface. 

Upper rim finished by grinding flat and sharply edged. 

Foot ring. Its surface slopes at an angle downwards and outwards and is about 
0.25” wide. 


BEAKER WITH PLAIN FOOT RING—BUBBLE-BLOWN GLASS 


Height, 4.2’; diameter of opening, 2.78’; of base of body, 1.25’; of base ring, 
1.6”, Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—PI. 108. 

Material, heavy walled and greenish translucent glass, but of light weight as 
compared with the smaller glass beaker. 

Technic. Bubble-blown with ground-off top and ground-out decorative lines on 
the outer surface. 

Decorations. Three shallow, ground-out, rather narrow bands, one near the lip 
rim, one at the fourth division and one at the center. Each one of these lines is 
triplicate. 

Form is that of a regular 2d century beaker with body tapering downwards and 
slightly rounded in outline. At the base it is rather distinctly contracted. The base 
ring is thin and flat. 


BEAKER CUP OF HEAVY THICK GLASS— 
GROUND-OUT DECORATIONS 


Height, 3.7”; diameter of opening, 3.6”; of lower shoulder ring, 2.06”; of base, 
1.53”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—PI. 109. 
«Material, heavy, thick, uncolored, but slightly yellowish green tinted glass. 
Technic, possibly blown in a mould and then worked out by grinding on a lathe. 
The form is that of a funnel-shaped beaker cup with extremely narrow base ring. 
Above the base is a grip ring. Below the lip rim is another low ring, and between 
the two are the ground decorations. 

The decorations consist of concaved, hexagonal, alternating cells in two super- 
imposed rows. 


BEAKER WITH OVERLAID THREADS AND SUSPENDED RINGS 


Height, 4.23’’; top, 2’”; base, 1.5’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.— Fig. 170, d. 

Probably Syrian. Uncolored heavy, thick matrix, slightly greenish tint with paler 
foot ring. Bluish threads around the body, with two pendent rings of yellowish 
glass, suspended in eyelets. Similar rings are found on amulets, such as the Christian 
fish, etc., of the 4th century A.D., a circumstance which dates this type of beaker 
to that century.—PI. 93. 
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BEAKER WITH FOOT-STAND AND OVERLAID THREADS 


Height, 3.1’’. Of uncolored heavy glass. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 662. 

Probably Syrian. Decorated with three blue-green heavy threads and with 
thinner threads between them. Heavy funnel-shaped foot disk. Date probably 
3d century or 4th century A.D. but uncertain, as the type extended into the sth 
century A.D.—PI. 93; Fig. 170, f. 
VASES WITH HANDLES ENDING ON THE CENTER OF THE NECK. A 
favorite conception of the 2d and 3d centuries, and especially in the latter, was 
to end the handles on the center of the neck of the vessel. The handles were then 
generally connected by a cross band. Some of the earliest vessels of this kind date 
from the Antonines in the middle of the 2d century; others are from the 3d cen- 
tury, and some again seem to be from the 4th. The easiest to date are those speci- 
mens which were found in German tombs. Many have also been found in Syria, and 
these have been dated after those found in Germany and France. Although this char- 
acteristic regarding the relation of handle to neck is important, it does not create a 
type,as many vessels of different types possess this common characteristic. Fig. 173. 
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Fig. 173. Pear-shaped ampulla flasks with handles ending on the neck, generally 3d cen- 
tury A.D.—I, Syrian, compressed sideways; II, Syrian, formerly in the Patterson 
Collection, Brooklyn Museum; III, Metropolitan Museum, a—Germany, d— 
Gorga Collection, c—after Kisa, 147, 138, 239, dg. 
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VASES WITH BUCKLED DECORATIONS. Of thin, but not paper-weight, 
glass. The later vases, those which can with certainty be dated to the 3d century 
or later, with buckled decorations, are made of heavier glass than their paper- 
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Fig. 174. Vessels with concave decorations, Ist to 3d century A.D.—I, Pompeii, Ist cen- 
tury A.D., a—Gorga Collection, probably German, d—-e—Brooklyn Museum, 
Syrian, f; II, von Rath Collection, Germany, a—Brooklyn Museum, Syrian, 4, 
c—Gréau Collection, 2d to 3d century A.D., d, e; II, Brooklyn Museum, 
Syrian, a—-c—Gorga Collection, ¢, e—Germany, f; IV, Gorga Collection, a, — 
Germany, 2d to 3d century A.D., ¢, d. 


weight associates of the Ist and 2d centuries. At least paper-weight glass is rare or 
becomes rarer as we enter into the 3d century, and seems to be entirely absent in 
the 4th. As decorations the depressions are oblong, oval, and finally change to 
arches produced in a different manner—from fluted cylinders instead of pressure with 
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a blunt rod. The forms include flasks with handles, bottles without handles, beakers, 
jars, and spherical jars with one or more loop handles. The decoration was thus 
applied to every type of vase available for such technic. Sometimes the pressure was 
combined with thread decorations previously applied, so that the threads follow the 
depressions. All these forms are more or less oriental in character with bodies taper- 
ing downwards, necks widening upwards, with extravagant handles or otherwise 
unusual shapes. The matrix is sometimes a very fine blue, but more often it is violet 
brown or uncolored. The type is quite common both in Satie and Syria.—Figs. 


174,175. (Compare Fig. 179, 2.) 
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Fig. 175. Bowls with pressed concave decorations—German tombs mostly after Kisa. 


FLASK WITH BUCKLED DECORATIONS 


Height, 4.3’; diameter, 2.7”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 709. Probably Syria. 

Bubble-blown matrix of pale citron yellow or nearly uncolored glass in the thinner 
parts. Sigmoid handle. Oblong ovate, with plain narrow blown foot without special 
ring. The handle is furnished with a flat finger guard at the base. The decorations 
consist of a row of oval depressions or buckles made by a blunt wooden rod while the 
walls were soft. The matrix is thin but not paper-weight. The date is not well fixed 
but can be referred approximately to the 2d to 3d century, or not much later 
than the middle of the 3d century A.D.—PI. 107. 
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Fig. 176. Cups and plates with twisted rod rim, end of Ist to end of 2d century A.D.— 
Patterson Collection, Brooklyn Museum, Syrian, a, 5, c—Metropolitan Museum, 
date uncertain, d. 


CUPS AND OTHER VASES WITH TWISTED RIM. Kisa, Figs. 90, 165, ¢, 47, 
Pp: 493; etc., figures cups, jars and pitchers in which the handles extend over the rim 
like a superposed twisted rod. Kisa dates these vases to the 3d century A.D. Some 
seven or more specimens of the same form and with the same twist as his Fig. 1665, c, 
are in the Naples Museum labeled Pompeii. This would tend to throw doubt upon | 
the chronology of the technic, or upon the locality in which the Naples specimens 
were found. On page 493, Kisa dates the Naples specimen to the 3d century A.D. 
—Text Fig. 176. 
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BASKET JARS 


BASKET FARS. This name is suggested for a large series of jars with low but 
wide spherical body, decorated with buckled side, wave threads, plain thread, van- 
ishing ribs, pressed-in ovals, etc. Most are without base ring, some have rounded, 
others concaved base and a few have pointed base like that of a pointed amphorisk. 
Some are without handles, many have two loop handles, some have many handles 
around the neck, a circumstance which gives to these jars a characteristic extrava- 
gance bespeaking an abhorrence of simplicity, a trend always following upon a 
time of purity in taste and art. The majority are of uncolored glass. 

Instead of separate handles, many are furnished simply with a free wave between 
mouth rim and shoulder, each crest being considered as a handle. This series belongs 
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Fig. 177. Basket jars, 3d to 4th century A.D.—I, Gorga Collection, a-c—Mrs. W. H. 
Moore Collection, ¢; Il, Gorga Collection, 4, g—Olbia, c—Kisa, 318, d—Mrs. 
W. H. Moore Collection, e; III, Gorga Collection, a—Brooklyn Museum, 4— 
Metropolitan Museum, c—Syrian, @d, e; IV, Brooklyn Museum, s—Pennsyl- 
vania University Museum, —Syrian, c—Olbia, d—Metropolitan Museum, eg, f. 
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mainly to the 3d and 4th centuries, a period characterized by its extravagant 
handles and its waves, the latter being especially emphasized in the amulet flasks of 
the 4th century A.D.—Fig. 177, IV. 

The above characteristics make it convenient to separate the groups in the series 
according to the nature of the handles: (a) vessels without handles; (b) vessels with 
two handles; (c) vessels with a row of many handles; (d) vessels with a row of wave 
crests between shoulder and lip rim; (e) jars with an upper arch handle as in ordinary 
baskets used for marketing. 

Many are found in Picardy, the Rhine valley, etc., but by far the majority so far 
found come from Syria. Compare Kisa, Form Table Figs. 376, 377; his Figs. 108, 
164, PP- 394s 434» 435, 497 etc. All these vessels are of course closely allied with the 
“saddle bag” vials of the Sassanians of the 4th century A.D. The last in the series, 
from Olbia, are probably ritual or symbolic vessels, related to those we will describe 
among the 4th century A.D. objects——Text Fig. 177. 


JAR URN WITH TWELVE HANDLES 


Height, 2.6”. Diameter: lip flange, 3’; neck, 2.2”; bulge at shoulder, 3.3”; base 
ring, 1.6’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—PI. 110, 

Material, violet-brown manganese glass. 

The form is very elegant and perfect in old Greek style like a miniature stamnos. 
The lip rim is narrow and flat. The shoulder is flat, and the whole body is rounded, 
tapering to the base. ; 

Between the plain lip rim and the shoulder are twelve minute loop handles in a 
horizontal row, like a low crown. A most delicately formed jar. 


BASKET JAR WITH FOUR SIDE HANDLES AND ONE HOOP HANDLE 


Heights: whole, 5.3”; body, 3.3”. Diameters: rim proper, 2.5’’; bowl, 3’. Made of 
uncolored glass, oxidizing grayish yellow with slight reddish tint. Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection, 679.—PI. 111. 

Form of bowl compressed spherical. Contracted neck capped by a very conspicu- 
ous bracelet rim about 0.8” high. 

The handles are four, zigzagged at the four cardinal points. A large upper hoop 
handle spans the top. A plain decorative band, thread on the shoulder and a heavy 
wave, zigzagged by hand on the bulge. 


BASKET JAR WITH ONE UPPER HOOP HANDLE 


Height: whole, 4.7’; body, 3.1”; funnel, 0.5’’. Diameters: 2.3’’; neck, 1’; bulge, 
2.8’, Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection —Fig. 177, II, e. 

Form. Spherical, compressed with wide sloping shoulder and rather wide base 
depression. The neck is narrow, the funnel gradually widening but made to appear 
double like a bracelet by the addition of a thick heavy rod of glass laid horizontally 
below the rim. The inner part of the rim is double ringed. 
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Plate 107. Moulded and ground pad-glass flask, 81x64 inches. South Kensington Mu- 
seum. Date uncertain. Flask of yellow glass with buckled sides, about 2d to 3d 
century A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—See page 428. 
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Plate 108. Two beakers with ground lines and a Prochus flask, about Ist to 3d century 
A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—See pages 267, 425. 
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Plate 109. Beakers with ground-out hexagons and ovals. Upper: Mrs. W. H. Moore Col- 
lection. Lower: Fahim Kouchakji Collection. Syrian. 3d century A.D.—See 


page 425. 
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Plate 110. Basket Jars. 3d to 4th century A.D. respectively with two, twelve and ten side 
handles. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syrian types——See pages 427, 429, 


430; 444. 
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Plate 111. Basket Jars. 3d to 4th century A.D. With four side handles and an upper bas- 
ket hoop handle. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syrian type.—See page 430. 
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Plate 112. Flask from Kertch in Crimea. 3d century A.D. Louvre, Paris, Typical 3d 
century A.D., decorations.—See pages 447, 598. 
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The matrix is covered with a whitish cream-colored patina, with intense irides- 
cence in blue and violet where patina has peeled off. 

The only other decoration is a band consisting of six turns of a spiral glass thread 
on the bulge. 


BOWL JAR WITH BRACELET RIM COLLAR 


Height, 3.8’; bracelet rim, 0.8”; body, 2.5’’. Diameters: bracelet collar, 2.9”; 
neck, 1.8’’; shoulder, 3”; bulge, 3.3”; base, 2”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 665. 

Material, transparent uncolored bubble-blown glass. Thread decorations, bluish 
green. Handles are greenish on account of thickness.—PI. 110. 

The form of the body is compressed spherical with rather flat shoulder and flat 
narrow base with rod mark. The neck is contracted and very low in one with the 
bracelet collar or rim. There are two loop handles between rim and shoulder. 

The decorations consist of a spiral green glass thread with nine turns from the 
bulge down to the base. After this eight niches were pressed in a row along the 
bulge carrying with them the threads. The outlines of the niches are circular. 


Fig. 178. Vases with extravagant zigzagged handles, 3d to 4th century A.D.—German 
tombs, Kisa, 173, 97, Table C, 149, 4, 2—Gréau Collection, c, d—Syria, e— 
Metropolitan Museum, f—Syrian, g—Chmielowski Collection, Olbia, 4, a— 
Gorga, 7, #—Chmielowski Collection, Olbia, /—#. 
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¥ARS, PITCHERS, FLASKS, AMPHORISKS with extravagant handles, bent 
in knees, zigzags or otherwise pronounced fashion. Four handles are quite common, 
connecting lip rim or the center of the neck with the shoulder. Oriental extrava- 
gance is everywhere apparent and forms the major connecting link among many 
distinct body types. Distributed from the Crimea, Syria, Germany and France.— 
Fig. 178. 


VESSELS WITH SPHERICAL BODY OF THE THIRD CENTURY A.D, 


More or less spherical body, like the ampulla flasks of the 1st century but with 

different shaped opening and neck, are common in 3d century tombs in 
Germany, France and Syria. For convenience’ sake we can classify them according 
to the form of the body relative to the neck and mouth in the following classes or 
groups: 
AMPULLA CUPS. Body more or less spherical with the neck marked alone by a 
contraction. Mouth full or wide. Decorations, if any, consist of waves, plain line 
threads, pinched horizontal surface handles, engraved lines and concaved shields. 
—Text Fig. 179, 2-2. 
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Fig. 179. Cup types of 3d century A.D.—University of Pennsylvania Museum, a—Goth- 
land, Sweden, Almgren in Kisa, 384, 2—Gorga Collection, applied disks, c— 
Varpelev, Denmark, d—Norway, Almgren as above, 385, e—von Rath Collec- 
tion, Kisa, Cologne, f, g, 4. 


AMPULLA FARS. Wide body, neck distinctly set off, almost straight with plain 
mouth ring or simply cut off. Decorations as in the former group.—Text Fig. 180. 


AMPULLA FLASKS WITH FUNNEL-SHAPED NECK. Flasks with wide and 
distinctly funnel-shaped mouth and without any special mouth ring. They are com- 
mon in Gerrnan tombs of the middle of the 3d century according to Kisa, B, 73—- 
80, p. 390, but also in Syria. They grade into jars and flasks with narrow neck. 
German tombs.—Text Fig. 181, 

AMPULLA BOTTLES WITH NARROW NECK. Sometimes with so-called 
dolphin handles. Various types of decorations as in the former groups. Fig. 182, e, 
from the University of Pennsylvania Museum is decorated with approaching waves. 
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The chronological distribution of these types is not well understood, but they would 
appear to have been common during the middle of the 3d century.—Text Fig. 182. 
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Fig. 180. Ampulla jars, 4th century A.D.—German, 3d century A.D., a, c—4th century 
A.D., 6—Syrian, with dragged pattern, d. 


CANTEEN FLASKS WITH DOLPHIN HANDLES. The form of these flasks 
was due to the necessity for compactness and in order to save them from breaking. 
The heaviness of the handles was due to the weight of the flasks which demanded 
handles through which a heavy strap might be passed. Hence the form of the handle, 
which also, as to its form, might have been suggested by the appearance of a sportive 
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Fig. 181. Ampulla bottles with wide and short neck, middle of 3d to 4th century A.D.— 
Syrian, a—f. The rest of Germany. Compare Kisa, Table B, 73-80, c. 


dolphin. These canteen flasks are common in German tombs, but few if any come 
from Syria. An assortment was, however, found in Pompeii, but of few different 
types and all with cylindrical neck varying in thickness. The 3d century canteens 
are similar to the older in general form, but the neck varies from cylindrical to 
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Fig. 182. Ampulla bottles with narrow neck, middle of 3d century A.D.—German tombs, 
a—d—University of Pennsylvania Museum, e, f, the latter with broken neck. 


funnel-shaped, or it widens downwards from the mouth. In the Pompeian canteens 
the lip rim is always narrow and low, whereas in the 3d century vessels it is either 
absent, or it projects considerably from the neck. The body in many is ring-shaped 
in order to facilitate the grip of the hand when used for unguents. In the text figure 
the first four are of the 3d century A.D. The last two are of the 1st century A.D., 
Pompeii, listed for purposes of comparison.—Fig. 183. 
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PROCHUS FLASKS OF THE 3d CENTURY. The prochus flask is character- 
ized by its inverted funnel-shaped body and its wide flat base, either without or with 
a low foot ring half as wide as the base. An immense number come from German 
tombs and have been reproduced in Kisa, 245-249, 250-252. Some have been 


Fig. 183. Ampulla and canteen flasks.—After Kisa, 61, Table C, 162-167. Ist century 
A.D. to 3d century A.D. 


found in Syria. They are related to and probably developed from the “oil flasks” 
(Kisa, 56) commonly called “candlesticks,” by shortening and widening the neck 
and by adding a handle. The upper part of the neck and mouth are generally 
funnel-shaped. The body is plain, or covered with horizontal threads, or with spiral 
waves (Gréau Collection, Metropolitan Museum). A chain handle is often used. A 


type of jug vessel.—Fig. 184. 
Fig. 184. Prochus flasks, 3d century A.D.—Gréau Collection, Metropolitan Museum, a— 


from Germany, after Kisa, Table D, 245, 246, 243, 249, 250-52—-Gréau 


Collection, Metropolitan Museum, 7. 


PROCHUS OR JUG FLASK WITH CHAIN HANDLE 


Height about 4”; width about 3”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria. The 
body is decorated with spiral threads; the lip rim consists of a double collar about 
twice as wide as the neck. A chain handle with four loops, made from two wave rods 
with approaching and meeting knees.—PI. 108. 


AMPULLA FLASKS AND PITCHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY 


Characterized by a more or less spherical body, decorated with threads in straight 
bands or in horizontal waves. Some are buckled or possess depressed circular or oval 
cavities made after the threads had been applied. The mouth is often drawn to a sort 
of spout. Another subseries has a more cylindrical neck with narrow mouth with 
double rim, according to the fancy of the maker. Common in German tombs but 
also found in Syria.—Text Fig. 185. 


OIL AND WINE PITCHERS AND FLASKS WITH SLENDER BODY. Deco- 
rated with vanishing ribs and collar band around the neck not connected with the 
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handle. One in the Gorga Collection has crenulated base ring, the other two having 
plain base rings. Probably of the 2d to 3d century A.D. To this series belongs a 
slender flask in the Brooklyn Museum, probably from Syria. Text Fig. 186. A com- 
mon characteristic is that of the angularly bent handle which is of large size. Many 
are decorated with vanishing ridges, others are plain, but the Louvre flask possesses 
besides the loop wave also oval bosses of deep blue color, and a corded ring around 
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Fig. 185. Ampulla pitchers, 3d century A.D.—Gréau Collection, a—Gorga Collection, 4 
—after Kisa, Germany, c, d—Gréau Collection, Metropolitan Museum, e¢, f. 


the base of the neck, thus combining into one specimen five or more of the principal 
characteristics of this century. This vessel might therefore be classified in five differ- 
ent type series and can be said to be the most typical glass flask of the 3d century 
A.D., illustrated in Text Figs. 160, 161, 163, 165, 185, 186.—PIl. 112. 


SLENDER FLASKS WITH NECK, RING HANDLE. The main charac- 
teristic is that the handle attaches to the neck and continues around the neck as a 
ring and that the mouth is plain funnel-shaped without rim band. All in the illustra- 
tions are from German tombs and are dated by Kisa to the 3d century A.D.—Text 
Fig. 187. 


Fig. 186. Slender oil and wine flasks and pitchers—Gorga Collection, a—-c—Syrian, 3d 
century A.D., d~f—Louvre, Paris, g—Brooklyn Museum, probably Syria, 4. 


SLENDER FLASKS WITH FOOT STEM AND NECK RING. Of remarkably 
elegant form, and also characterized by a plain mouth, either funnel-shaped or 
drawn to a small spout. Merkens Collection, Cologne (Kisa). Some have also 
been found in Syria.—Text Fig. 187. 


FLASKS WITH FLUTED DECORATIONS LIKE ARCHES. A common type 
in the 2d to 3d centuries. These flasks and bottles were probably moulded, or 
blown from moulded cylinders as in modern technic. Mostly uncolored and pale 
blue. Sometimes decorated with threads around the neck. Common in both Syria 
and Germany, and probably widely distributed elsewhere. Exact date uncertain, 
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but extending over into the 4th century and later. The form recalls that of 3d 
century buckled glass flasks —Text Fig. 188. 


VIALS OF THE 3d AND gth CENTURIES. The vials of the middle of the 
Roman Empire period comprise three types. (a) That in which the tube widens 
slightly from neck to base. In some there is a distinct shoulder, in others none. 
These vials could neither be stood upright on their own base, nor set in holders. Text 
Fig. 189, I. The matrix or walls are considerably thicker than the mouth. (b) The 
second common type possesses the form of the “‘candlestick,” outline of triangular 
body, restricted to the lower one-half or one-third of the vase, and in some instances 


Fig. 187. Slender flask and pitchers, 3d century A.D.—German tombs, von Rath Collec- 
tion, after Kisa, a-c—Merkens Collection, now mostly Amatller Collection, 
Barcelona, ¢—g. 


even lower. The neck always narrow and tall, is even, or tapering downwards, or 
widening upwards, being thinnest near the junction of neck and body. Text Fig. 
189 II,d. (c) The third type contains a narrow, pear-shaped or spherical body which 
either connects gradually with the neck or is set off, very much as a cherry from its 
stalk. This latter subtype ends upwards in a funnel-shaped or thimble-like enlarge- 
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Fig. 188. Vases with flutings and shallow arches, 2d and 3d century A.D.—Gorga Collec- 
tion, Rome, blue glass, a~c—Syrian, date somewhat uncertain, ¢—f, 


ment of the part below the mouth, which widening is generally decorated with hori- 
zontally wound threads like so much 3d and 4th century glass.—Fig. 189, III. 

The dates of these flasks are not well fixed. Kisa dates three specimens in the 
Merkens Collection in Cologne (Kisa, Fig. 56) variously to the 2d to 3d century 
(p. 328) and 3d to 4th century (p. 793). The type in series III with a cup- 
like mouth seems to be of the end of the 3d or early 4th century. For com- 
parison we give a few corresponding vials found in Pompeii, thus datable with 
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considerable certainty to the end of the 1st century. Of the candlestick type none 
seems to have been found in Pompeii, but two in Tripoli.—PI. 66. 

The candlestick type is found both in Germany (Kisa, Table A, 12-19) and in 
Syria and Cyprus (Text Fig. 189 II, 4). Of the series III but one comes from the 
Naples Museum but with distinctly characteristic mouth. A great number have, 


however, been found in Syria —Text Fig. 189, III, /-#. 


Fig. 189. I, Unguent bottles, tear bottles—Pompeii, Ist century A.D., a, c—2d century 
A.D., ¢, e—3d century A.D., f—Gorga, date uncertain, g, 4. 
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Fig. 189. Il, Unguent vials, “candlestick” type, 2d to 4th century A.D.—Syrian, a— 
Cyprus, Cesnola Collection, —Germany, Merkens Collection, c—Syrian, com- 


pare Kisa, 56, and Table A, 17, d-f. 
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Fig. 189. III, Unguent vials, 3d to 4th century A.D.—Pompeii, a—University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, 4, ¢, e—Syrian, c—Brooklyn Museum, f, g, 4. 


These vials, like all flasks with long narrow necks, were used for liquid, probably 
thin oils or essences. The very narrow neck served to diminish the flow, and the 
wide mouth or spout served to scatter yet more the flow so that the liquid might 
readily be poured in drops. The cup mouth also prevented waste, as with it the 
superfluous liquid flowed back in the bottle. This mouth also facilitated the filling 
of the bottle, acting as funnel.—F'g. 189, II. 
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VIAL WITH BELL-SHAPED BODY—CANDLESTICK TYPE 


Height, 5.95”; width at base, 2.25’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 680. 3d cen- 
tury A.D. Matrix of uncolored glass, strongly roughened surface, covered with 
oxidation of metallic sheen in pale yellow and red. An extremely tall neck; body 
contracted at center like a modern military helmet; base flat. 


LONG-NECKED VIAL—THIRD TO FOURTH CENTURY A.D. 


Height, 5.9’; width, 2.5”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 681. Matrix thick 
heavy uncolored glass with blue-green reflex, oxidized to a bright liver-brown color, 
without iridescence. Thick, flat lip rim and a slender neck tapering toward the 
shoulder of the body. The latter is flaring bell- or helmet-shaped with concaved base. 
The lip ring seems made of a pad. Probably Syrian. 


VIAL WITH HEAVY PEAR-SHAPED BODY—THIRD TO FOURTH 
CENTURY A.D. 


Height, 5.42’; width, 3.4’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 670. Made of greenish, 
tinted transparent glass with green reflex. Flat, funnel-shaped mouth and lip rim, 
narrow slender neck and a comparatively heavy, wide body. Lip rim folded inwards, 
base nearly flat. 


PEAR-SHAPED BOTTLE WITH GROUND LINES 


Height, 5’; diameter, 3.5’’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 899. Made of uncolored 
translucent glass, heavy walls, covered with erosion marks and superbly iridescent. 
The almost spherical body is decorated with a horizontal band of two parallel 
ground-out furrows corresponding to the bulge. 3d century A.D. Probably Syrian. 


PEAR-SHAPED FLASKS OF THE 3d TO gth CENTURY. The date of 
these flasks is unsettled, but on account of the dragged pattern, often of poor work- 
manship, said to be characteristic of the 4th century, we can not be far from cor- 
rect in dating them to the 3d and 4th century period. They are generally made 
of heavy glass of mediocre quality, easily oxidized and covered with heavy patina 
as well as dull metallic iridescence. Some are plain, others decorated with depressed 
ovals on the girdle line. Others again are decorated with dragged designs. They 
graduate from near cylinders to pear-shaped, generally with a contraction between 
shoulder and neck. All seen by the writer came from Syria. The type is also found 
in Pompeii but always without lip rim, the mouth being slightly flaring as in the 
ampulla bottles of that period.—PI. 113. 


TUBULAR VIAL—THIRD TO FOURTH CENTURY A.D. 


Height, 1.3”; diameter,o.7”. Mrs. W.H. Moore Collection, 725. Uncolored glass, 
transparent with a peacock iridescence. The lip ring consists of a wide flat disk, such 
as is common in this period, though it is also of much earlier occurrence. 
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Plate 113. Glasses with dragged decorations. Horns, Edward B. Moore Collection, Met- 
ropolitan Museum; flask, Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection; jar, Mrs. H. O. 


Havemeyer Collection. The two last ones with certainty Syrian. 3d to 4th 
century A.D.—See pages 382, 455, 635. 
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Plate 114. The large Diatretum Beaker in the Treasury of St. Mark, Venice, 3d to 4th 
century A.D.—See pages 456-458. 
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VIAL WITH DEPRESSED OVALS—THIRD TO FOURTH CENTURY 


Height, 4.45’’; diameter, 1.3”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 705. Uncolored 
greenish-tinted translucent glass. Thick and heavy base as in tube-blown vessels. 
The lip flange consists of two narrow superposed rings. Bulge and contraction at 
the base of the neck. Lower part of body is a little six-sided, due to the six impressed 
ovals. 


DRAGGED DECORATIONS IN 3d CENTURY A.D. The flasks or jars are 
generally of delicate, uncolored glass or of colored glass decorated with dragged 
garlands in white and brick red. In this class must be counted the drinking horns 
with such decorations as are classed by Kisa as 3d century A.D. Most of these 
come from German and Gallic tombs; none has until now been found in Syria or 
Egypt. In Italy such horns come from the Castel Trosino and Nocera Umbra tombs 
of the Longobards, 6th and 7th centuries A.D. To explain their occurrence Kisa 
assumes that they resulted from tomb finds of the 3d century A.D.; this is not 
improbable, though not certain. Similar drinking vessels have been found in Scan- 
dinavian tombs of the same period as the Longobardic, and as other vessels in these 
late Scandinavian tombs have evidently been derived from 3d century tombs 
robbed by the legionaries from the north or by the Vikings, these horns may have 
come to the north of Europe in the same manner. Their connection or relationship 
to horns decorated with threads from 3d century tombs is evident.—PI. 113. 


FLASK WITH DRAGGED PATTERN 


Height, 5.6’; width, 2.5’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Uncolored glass dec- 
orated with applied red bands dragged into garlands, which are spirally wound on 
the base. This pattern is related to that on the glass horns. For this reason it is here 
dated to the 3d century, as the technic of dragging was then superior to that of the 
4th century. It is also related to the very fine Havemeyer bowl cup, of which there 
is now a photograph available.—PI. 113. 

FARS WITH DRAGGED PATTERN. Height, 9 cm. The specimen figured is of 
uncolored glass with the garlands of deep red; white pearly patina and iridescence. 
H. O. Havemeyer Collection, New York. Found in Syria.—PI. 113. 


DIATRETA VESSELS 


The ancient writers have bequeathed to us two technical terms applied to glass 
and glass-making which modern investigators have variously interpreted, “opus 
interrasile”’ and “diatretum.” Both words seem to mean very much the same thing 
and refer to the same technic now known as open work—“‘a jour,’’ as modern dealers 
and collectors have preferred to designate it. The original opus interrasile as men- 
tioned by Pliny, was in clay and terra cotta, perhaps invented by the Egyptians, who 
have left us “Horus eyes” and beads in paste and glass as well as larger works in 
marble and wood. In all these the design was freed from the background, which was 
replaced by colored backings of wood, clay, metal or cloth. Such work was favored 
by the Ptolemies, who possessed beakers of gold in open work backed by some other 
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substance. The famous Varpelev cup of the time of Augustus, with silver a jour over 
blue glass is the best known example. 

The word “‘diatreta,” according to Kisa, was applied by the ancients to all vessels 
or other objects worked “‘a jour,” and to cameo work, and plain carvings made with 
cutting tools. But since the time of Winckelmann writers on antique glass have 
applied the term only to such vessels of glass as were so carved that the outer 
design was only separated from the backing in places and held to it by means of 
small pegs or bars. De Rossi, and after him Kisa, divides the diatreta in two classes: 
pseudo diatreta, which were produced by application of one layer to the other; and 
“diatreta vera,” in which support and design were cut out of the same matrix as the 
background. The whole subject of the technic has been well discussed by Kisa, 
pp. 602-630, without, however, any final conclusions as to how the work was actually 
done. But he is apparently inclined to accept the theory of Winckelmann and C. 
Friedrich (Sprechsaal, 1881, 1-4, Bonner Fabrb., 74, p. 161) that the work was done 
by carving alone; that it was executed in one or two localities in Germany and Gaul; 
and that the famous glasses which Nero dashed to the ground in a fit of rage, when 
informed of the insurrection of Galba and his march on Rome, were not real diatreta 
in our modern sense but cameo glasses or similar carved work. The elimination of 
the Neronian diatreta would have the advantage of disposing of the earlier date of 
such glass and thereby confining the date of real diatreta to the later period of the 
Roman empire. Such disposition does however not follow, because not all diatreta 
are alike, nor can all the known specimens be arranged under one general head type. 
There exists in fact a specimen of diatretum which can not be as late as the 3d cen- 
tury, but possibly is as early as the time of Nero. This is the Lykurgos goblet in the 
Rothschild Collection in London. Bearing this point in mind, we can logically divide 
the diatreta vessels into three main types: 

THE LYKURGOS GOBLET TYPE. Vase with ovoid body, a stem and foot. Carv- 
ings represent men and animals. The upper lip and the foot are decorated with motifs 
found in Arretine pottery. No inscription and no network.—Fig. 111, ¢. 

THE CAGNOLA TYPE. In this there is no network and no inscription. The 
decorations contain antique masks separated by lotiform columns, the capitals 
being lotus flowers recalling those of Egypt. Kisa assumes that this cup was carved 
in Asia Minor. More probably in Alexandria. This cup could be of the 1st century. 


THE NETWORK TYPE. In this type the decorations generally comprise a net- 
work of round meshes, and an inscription. But either the network or the inscription 
might be left out though one or the other is present. This type contains the German, 
Italian and Hungarian diatreta, including the Trivulsio goblet and the beaker of 
St. Mark, both typical of subtypes. This type also comprises the circular bowl in 
Vienna in which the network is absent and replaced by a foot support of applied, 
not diatretum glass. For this group the 3d century seems probable.—Pls. 114, 115. 

Although specimens of this latter group have been found in different places in 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Italy, they are stamped by a common character 
which makes it seem probable that they were made not alone in one locality but 
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actually by one man or by the members of one family. The letterings of the inscrip- 
tions, be it Greek or Latin, greatly resemble each other. But even greater is the 
correspondence of the network when it is present. The meshes are circular, like 
regular rings, arranged in rows and tied to each other in four places corresponding 
to the four main points of the compass. Even the beaker of St. Mark in Venice is no 
exception, because the design in Kisa, Fig. 226, is incorrect. So too is his description, 
as can be seen from the photograph. The meshes are not six-pointed, but circular 
and four-pointed through being tied to each other, as has been said, in four different 
places. It is evident that Kisa made the description from memory and that the 
engraver of the illustration did not follow the original. Accordingly we do not need 
to heed the theory that the animal and human figures are similar in design, art and 
technic to those on the Lykurgos goblet, which, if true, would place the latter in the 
same period as the former.—Fig. 111, d. 

Owing to the dissimilarity between the specimens of the three groups and the 
similarity between the members of the last group, we are justified in assigning their 
manufacture to different localities and, in the opinion of the present author, to dif- 
ferent periods. 

Those who unconditionally accept the 3d century or after as the date of the 
three groups should consider that the quality of glass in the Lykurgos beaker, green 
in reflected light, and red in transmitted light, is not known in a single specimen 
datable to the 3d century, but in a few of the time of Augustus and Tiberius. Also 
that the emerald-green glass of the lettering and the rose-red glass of the meshes 
have until now not been observed in other specimens datable with certainty to the 
3d century. As to the inscriptions, being exclamations of hail and good wish, they 
are, it is true, common in the 4th century among Christians as well as pagans, but 
they might have been in general use long before that time. The expression PIE 
ZEZES is said to be a late survival and not a new exclamation. So too BIBE VIVAS 
MULTIS ANNIS. One means, “Drink and live longer,” the other, “Drink and live 
many years.” 


MODERN IMITATIONS. Several authors have assumed that the labor necessary 
to making carved diatreta is something almost beyond human ability, and that the 
span of a single life could hardly suffice to produce a single specimen. This theory 
has been disproved by the actual production of a small number of diatreta vessels by 
German glass-workers. Two or more were made in Zwiesel in Bavaria and exhibited 
at an exposition in Nuremberg in 1884, finding purchasers at 600 marks apiece. 
Each vase took six months to execute and the price seems to have satisfied the 
makers. The vessels were executed by a method suggested by K. Friedrich, and 
consists in first outlining the design with the borer and carving out the matrix be- 
tween and behind. Other specimens were made in Cologne. These genuine diatreta 
differ from pseudo diatreta in one important point which any one can recognize: in 
the “diatreta vera,” the supporting and connecting pegs, cubes or bars are never 
rounded but angular, showing the carving of the engraver’s tools; but in pseudo 
diatreta, the pegs when present are rounded, having been fused and not carved. 
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The nature of diatreta vessels of the genuine type made in antiquity can there- 
fore be considered partially settled. Lobmeyr, an expert glass-maker besides an 
author on glass, after repeated examinations of specimens, decided that they were 
produced by the carver’s tools and K. Friedrich came to a similar conclusion. 
Friedrich was later followed by Kisa, who supported all his arguments.—Fig. 162, /. 

But it seems probable to the author that this process may have been shortened by 
first moulding the specimen, producing the meshes in high relief, with deep concave 
spaces between. The actual time of carving could then be shortened by being con- 
fined only to the further excavation of the deep places and to the undercutting of 
the design. Such a method would make a material difference in the length of time 
required for the work, and in danger of breakage, and would most likely have sug- 
gested itself to glass-makers as clever as the ancients. 

LIST OF DIATRETA VERA. The Lykurgos Goblet of the Rothschilds, London. 
Assumed to have been made in Asia Minor. Perhaps of the type of which Nero 
destroyed two specimens of great value. Green-red glass.—Fig. 111. 

The Cagnola Cup in Milan, with masks and columns recalling the style of 
Ennion. Found in Sardinia. 13 cm. high by 11.5 cm. wide. Uncolored glass. Prob- 
ably earlier than the 3d century A.D. 

The Beaker in the Treasury of St. Mark in Venice. 25 cm. high by 19 cm. wide. 
Made of greenish glass. Lower half consists of a network, the upper half of a hunt- 
ing scene with two figures, a lion or tiger and a man on horseback (?). 3d to 4th 
century according to Kisa.—PI. 114. 

The Trivulsio Goblet, tumbler type. The upper part with inscription also in 
diatretum: BIBE VIVAS MULTIS ANNIS—“Drink, live many years;’ the lower 
part with circular meshes. The best preserved ney The network is blue, the 
inscription emerald green. 

The Vienna Goblet of oval shape, 2 cm. high by 9 cm. wide. Found at Daruvar 
in Hungary. Said to be of uncolored glass. Below circular meshes, above FAVEN- 
TIB [us diis]—“With help of the gods.” Kisa’s illustration 223 indicates that the 
inner cup is dark and the carvings light in color. 

The Bonn Cup. Found at Hohensiilzen in a sarcophagus. One half of the beaker 
is in the Museum at Mainz, the minor part in Bonn. Height 15 cm., width 21 cm. 
Uncolored glass. The sarcophagus was of the 4th century. 

Two goblets from Cologne of the same form but of different size. Both of 
uncolored glass. One 12 cm. high by 10 cm. wide, the other 10.5 cm. by 8.5 cm. 
One, now in the Munich Antiquarium, bears the inscription: BIBE ET VIVAS 
MULTIS ANNIS; the one in Berlin: E: ZHCAIC: KAA; also found on gold-glass. 

The Budapest Specimen. Large fragment. Found at Szeksard, Hungary. 12 cm. 
high by 15.5 cm. wide. Low beaker with central horizontal Greek inscription. 
Below a collar, the whole resting on three shells and three dolphins of separately 
blown glass. 

The Strassburg Goblet, similar to the Trivulsio goblet in form but the inscription 
was emerald green and the net meshes red. Lost since 1870. The inscription reads: 
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XIM NE AUGU. .. restored to VIVAS MULTIS ANNIS MAXIMIANE 
AUGUSTE. The inner cup was milk-colored.—PI. 115. 

The Karlsruhe Diatretum. Once in the Maler Collection, Rome, now mislaid or 
lost. It had a blue inscription. 

PSEUDO DIATRETA. Imitation diatreta, in which the network was not carved 
but made of opposed, alternating, horizontal and parallel zigzagged glass rods, very 
much in the manner of the applied rod technic illustrated in our text Figs. 160, 162, 
226, c,d. In this type both cup and holder could be antique, or the cup could be 
antique and the holder modern, or both holder and cup could be modern. The 
similarity to diatreta vera could only exist in case the holder was attached to the 
inner cup. If free, as in the Sassanian mounted water jars, Fig. 240, no great simi- 
larity exists. When the inner cup was covered with gold leaf figures, painted or 
graffito, the rodnet was attached only to the top rim and to the base of the cup by 
means of some adhesive. But few specimens are known. 

THE DISCH-HOFFMANN-BASILEWSKI-SANGIORGI CANTHARUS of 
4th century A.D. Inner cup with three amorines in gold leaf graffito. (Garrucci, 
Storia, 111, 1876, Pl. 168; Carlo Albizzati and R. Zahn, Fabrb. des Deutschen Archa- 
ologischen Instituts, No. XLI, 1926; Collection Disch catal. 1881; E. aus’m Weerth, 
Bonner Fabrb. 71, 1881, Pl. VI, p. 121). In our Fig. 162, III, /, the stem of the 
cantharus is too low. 

THE COUNTESS ZEALINSKA CANTHARUS, later in the Goluchow Col- 
lection (Froehner, Collections du Chateau de Goluchow. Antiquités, Paris, 1889, 
No. 155, Pl. XXI, XXII). Incorrectly identified by Kisa (Das Glas, p. 442, Fig. 
109), as the Disch-Hoffmann cantharus, the two resembling each other greatly, but 
the Disch having a shorter stem. 

THE FRAU VON RATH VASE, Kisa, Pl. 3, No. 27 (According to R. Zahn). 
THE VASE IN THE MUSEUM FUR KUNSTGEWERBE, Hamburg (R. 
Zahn). 

The five fragments of somewhat similar type described by Kisa (Das Glas, pp. 443, 

444), as modern, are undoubtedly antique of 3d to 4th century A.D., belonging to 
the types described by the writer on pp. 378, 379, Figs. 160, 162. None of these could 
be mistaken for “diatreta vera.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR DIATRETA. For full titles see Bibliography at the 
end of the book. Collection Cagnola, d’Adda, p. 35, Vol. 2; J. Hampel, 4rchaeolo- 
giai Ertebit, pp. 16-18; C. Friedrich, Sprechsaal, 1881, 1-4; E. aus’m Weerth, Bonner 
Fabrb., 59, p. 69; 71, 1881; A. Kisa, Samml. Maria von Rath p. 79 and Vasa dia- 
treta, Zeitschr. f. christl. Kunst, 1899, 1-3; Winckelmann, Kunsigeschichte, III, 293; 
D’Adda, Marchese, Richerche sulle arte, etc., p. 28, Vol. 1, 1870; W. Froehner, 
Vérrerie ant., p. 87; Urlich, Bonner Jahrb. 6, 1844, 377; Romer, Das ungarisch. 
National Museum, 1857, p. 223, 1858, p. 26; Michaelis, Annali del’ instit. 1872, p. 
257; Nesbitt Catal. Glass, South Kensington Museum, p. 33; Kisa, Das Glas, pp. 
224, 488, 501, 606-630; Lobmeyr, Glasindustrie, 560; Martial, Epigr. XII, 70; 
Stephani, Compte rendu 1872, p.144. PI. II. 
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PART XIV. THE CONSTANTINEAN PERIOD OF 
RITUAL, AMULETIC AND SYMBOLIC GLASS 


NTIL the advent of Constantine, Christian art had been hidden from 
view for fear of persecution. It had found a home in the catacombs but 
had shunned the light of day. Then, however, since persecution had 
ceased, the Christians began to adorn themselves with the emblems of 

their faith, with the result that the pagans took up the challenge and began to use a 
similar method for declaring their adherence to their old beliefs. The emblems of 
various religions, now utilized without interference, consisted mainly in amulets 
worn in necklaces, symbols, epitaphs engraved on tombstones and funerary stele, 
pocket amulets, and symbolic representations on glass. Early in the 4th century 
Christians began to make use of a cross symbol as a sign of their faith, certain pa- 
gans using the crescent and the star with rays. The Christian also became attached 
to objects which had in some manner been connected with Christ and his earliest 
followers, especially those of the Passion. Whether any true representations of these 
objects actually existed at that time is not known, but it is certain that some tra- 
dition must have survived regarding the appearance of some of them. Certain ob- 
jects mentioned in the Scriptures had also been used by the pagans during so many 
centuries that the forms had become stereotyped. Such forms include sacred trees, 
which in very ancient times had become a symbol of belief in immortality and con- 
tinued life. We find them in use among the ancient Assyrians as well as among the 
Christians of the 4th century A.D. Besides the symbolic representations all religious 
devotees had made use of ritual vessels specialized for certain rites. When used as 
amulets these vessels were made in very much reduced sizes but, as we have reason 
to assume, otherwise resembling the originals which they were intended to represent. 
These amuletic objects now found in the tombs of the Constantinean era, were 
made of various materials, such as glass, wood, metal, pottery and clay. Others 
were of bone and hard crystals. 

Although our account principally concerns objects made of glass or designed on 
glass, it will nevertheless be necessary to introduce some of other materials, for these 
often assist in interpreting correctly those objects to which no clues are furnished 
by the glass alone. But to devote the really requisite time and space to this subject 
is not now possible, and the following must be considered as a greatly condensed 
account of the information and data which we have been able to gather. For the 
sake of stimulating interest in these Christian and pagan ritualistic vases it has 
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been considered best to separate them from the plain vessels as much as possible 
without making it necessary to repeat the mentioning of types which occur with or 
without symbolism. 


MAIN DIVISIONS OF THE SYMBOLIC OBJECTS 


Vessels with moulded designs representing sacred objects. 

Vessels with stamped or otherwise impressed designs representing sacred objects. 

Amulet in the round representing sacred vessels or other objects intended to recall 
their actual appearance. 

Amulet disks, mostly pendants in necklaces, on which are moulded designs rep- 
resenting sacred, historical or mythological objects or events. 

Amulet disks or balls of clay with moulded sacred scenes or themes. 

Gold-glass, gold leaf, and gold paint. 

Engraved glass with Christian scenes. 

Jars and small flasks with stamped or moulded designs. Some with Christian 
symbols on the under side of the base. 

Ritual unguent vessels. Mystic vases. 

Vessels in the forms of altars with Christian symbols. Presumably reliquaries for 
blood of martyrs. 

Sassanian types of uncertain significance. 


FLASKS WITH SYMBOLIC DESIGNS IN RELIEF 


This series contains several general types, made of uncolored, transparent glass or 
of brownish translucent glass. This seems to be the earliest main group, being made 
of the best glass and blown in the best shaped moulds. We might separate two sub- 
groups: one of uncolored glass, the other of brown glass. Each group is also charac- 
terized by its symbols. The form of the flasks is about the same in all the specimens 
found of the first subseries. Of the second series too few specimens are known to 
permit the establishing of a rule or type form. Another division can be made accord- 
ing to the number of the sides, some possessing six, while others but four. Consider- 
ing the whole group as a unit we can separate the following varieties which appear 
to be locally, and possibly also chronologically, distinct. They also appear to have 
been made of different types of glass, as is proven by their oxidations, some oxidizing 
by scaling off, others by assuming a leaden patina. Of the earliest and simplest type 
hundreds of specimens seem to have been found, but of the more important and 
more elaborately decorated types but one or two are known of each. The following 
are the principal types: 

Six-sided flasks mostly with one handle, made of uncolored, translucent or trans- 
parent glass. The decorations are in relief produced by a mould, representing trees, 
cross-hatched fields and Christ faces. The face is mostly absent, leaving the trees and 
the cross-hatched fields to constitute the decoration. Flasks of this type have also 
been found without decorations, but the sides are always flat, and presumably, 
always six, evidently produced by having been blown in a mould. In this type the 
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sides are not always well marked, some specimens being practically round. Nor is 
the body always cylindrical; it often tapers slightly downwards. The base is 
always flat. 

Six-sided flasks with or without a handle, containing, moulded in relief, sacred 
trees, spears with drops, Constantinean crosses of square form with triangular arms, 
beakers, the Constantinean Vision of the Holy Cross, Christ figures, apotheosis 
figures and cross-hatched fields in large and small patterns often with circular 
centers. These flasks are always, as far as known, made of uncolored, transparent 
glass which oxidizes with iridescent flakes. The six sides are always well defined, and 
not rounded off as in the former series. They contain the earliest occurrence of the 
Christian cross used as a symbol or with special meaning. But few specimens are 
known. The sacred trees and the cross-hatched fields occur on almost every speci- 
men, but the major symbols alternate. 

Six-sided flasks made of brownish glass, without iridescence. The sides are well 
marked. The symbolic designs in relief contain sacred trees with parallel branches; 
the zigzagged spear with circular drops; the apotheosis; symbolic representation 
with greatly simplified cross-hatched fields. The Latin cross with rectilinear arms of 
nearly equal length, the lower upright alone being longer. This is the earliest occur- 
rence of the Latin cross. 

Four-sided flasks made of a glass matrix which oxidizes with lead-colored patina 
without flakes and with little iridescence. The decorative symbols consist of the 
Constantinean Cross set upon an altar of drops; dove in standing pose; apotheosis 
with ladder and chalice; cross-hatched field. One specimen is in the oriental rooms 
of the Louvre, another in the Moore Collection. 


THE MOULDED SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATIONS ON FIRST FOUR 
SERIES OF CHRISTIAN FLASKS OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE 4th 
CENTURY. Until now eighteen distinct symbols or symbol combinations have 
been recognized. With a single exception these are distinct from those found on the 
later series of Christian and Jewish flasks, but some occur also on pottery lamps, 
clay amulets, glass beakers and bronze medals. The identification is suggested by 
the author. 


SACRED TREES OF LIFE. In the early series which also include the two faces, 
the trees are more naturalistic in that they represent a palm leaf, in which the 
leaflets have the form of leaves rounded at the apex. 

In the second and third series, the leaflets are rectilinear. The stem is nearly 
always set up on a tripod, represented as a triangle. We can distinguish at least four 
types, according to the form of the leaflets or side branches, some being straight, 
others bent at an angle; some rise upwards and outwards, others slope downwards, 
It is possible that the upright ones represent the Tree of Life in Paradise, and those 
with sloping branches or leaflets, the Tree of Knowledge. They probably, and at the. 
same time, also portray the palm leaves spread on the ground when Christ entered 
Jerusalem. The Tree of Life in the Orient was, since Assyrian times, generally 
represented asa palm. Representations of sacred trees with upright straight branches 
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Plate 115. Diatreta, 3d to 4th century A.D., respectively, from Strassburg [lost since 
1870]; Munich Antiquarium; Bonn Provincial Museum, found at Hohensiil- 
zen. (With permission of Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig. After Kisa).—Szee 
pages 456, 459. 
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Plate 116. Vases of uncolored glass, Constantinean period. Top and right: Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. Lower left: Metropolitan Museum. Christian symbols and Christ faces. 
Syrian.—See pages 460, 472. 
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diverging from a central rod, are figured by Macalister from Gezer (XCIX, CVIII, 
CXII, CLXXXVITTI). Also some with drooping branches.—Text Fig. 190. Some of 
the trees end upwards in an “‘apex”’ of a small cross. 

SPEAR AND DROPS OF BLOOD. An upright straight bar, somewhat enlarged 
at the upper end; on each side a perpendicular row of circular drops. The spear 
of Longinus.—Text Fig. 190, d. 
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Fig. 190. Christian symbols and moulded glass, Constantinean period, convex decorations, 
sacred trees, spear and blood drops, Paradise acre, mansions in heaven, tree of 
knowledge, Christ and serpent. 


CROSS-HATCHED FIELDS. There are two distinct kinds, one with many small 
cross-hatchings or diamond-shaped minor fields and one with fewand large diamond- 
shaped fields. The former sometimes contain a small circular boss in each minor field. 
The larger fields always contain a large circular ring with central boss. The whole 
has the appearance of a garden irrigated by ditches with water, the diamond-shaped 
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Fig. 191. Moulded symbols on Christian glass, Constantinean period Old Testament book 
cover—chalice with blood eucharist—the Vision of Constantine (sun disk with 
cross, above a chalice) —-Constantinean early crosses, with drops of blood—Latin 


Holy Cross. 
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spaces then being cultivated fields. The circular bosses would then be fruit. The 
Garden of Eden, or Paradise with fruits of the Tree of Life, especially emphasized 
in the large pattern. Or the large pattern represents Paradise with fruits of the 
Tree of Life, and the smaller cross-hatchings represent the “acre” into which Adam 
and Eve were expelled. In most representations the dividing lines are diagonal, as 
they should be in irrigation systems. In one the divisions are rectilinear and the 
fields rectangular. Perhaps the latter represent the mansions in Heaven.—Text 
Fig. 190, e-g, represents the three types. 

THE FIGURE OF CHRIST. This figure occurs only once but there can be little 
doubt but that Christ is intended. In His right hand He appears to hold something, 
probably a spear. Below Him is seen the head of a serpent —Text Fig. 190, 4. 
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DIAMOND WITH CENTRAL BOSS. A book cover. Design also found on pot- 
tery lamps from Carthage, and on the later general series of Christian glasses to be 
described further on. The only sacred book which can be considered here is the Old 
Testament. This is all the more probable because it occurs with the Constantinean 
cross which would stand for the New Testament.—Fig. 191. 


CHALICE WITH HOST. The symbol is heart-shaped and always in connection 
with a cone-shaped host, which either rests on the chalice or is suspended a little 
distance above. It is represented free, as on the four-sided flask with the apotheosis 
representation, or in connection with the Vision of Constantine. If the interpreta- 
tion is correct, it will be seen that it reflects on the scenes in the Grail legends in 
which the Grail knight beholds the Grail passing through the air, because the Con- 
stantinean Vision was in and of the air as will be explained later —Fig. 191, d. 


THE VISION OF CONSTANTINE. The vision seen by Constantine during or 
previous to the battle of the Milvian Bridge at Rome, is too well known to require 
any explanation. It has been generally accepted, but also denied and the whole 
account relegated to the pious inventions of the fathers of the church. The latter 
theory has been advanced on account of the lack of agreement in the three principal 
records of this event. This divergence proves, if anything can be proved, that the 
legend was enlarged and added to each time it was repeated. The writer has, how- 
ever, found unquestionable evidence that the Christians of the 4th century, of the 
very time of Constantine, not only firmly believed in the legend, but had formed a 
very precise conception of what Constantine actually saw. They placed such repre- 
sentations on their symbolic glass, and also on circular disks carried on their persons 
as amulets, as will be related later. As they represented the Vision by a circle with a 
Greek cross in it, it is plain that they believed this to be what he saw. This design 
related to a rare natural phenomenon, a duplication of the sun when near the 
horizon, and it was always executed with a large central Greek cross. On the points 
of contact between the arms of the cross and the sun ring, appear four circular balls. 
These appear both in the representations on glass and in those of the actual phe- 
nomenon. In the representation on the flasks the sun disk is always placed upon an 
altar, and above it we see the chalice with host suspended. But on the amulets, the 
sun disk with its cross is always free without altar and chalice. By transferring the 
Vision of Constantine from the supernatural to the natural, its meaning, purposeand 
acceptance is by no means destroyed. It merely changes the means used by Provi- 
dence for the accomplishment of its purpose. It makes it possible for all to believe 
that Constantine and his followers saw a cross in the sky, and that to this extent the 
legend was truthfully recorded. 

Although this symbolic design is one of the clearest, some of its details are vague. 
For instance, the chalice above the sun seems flanked by two wings which are appar- 
ently without meaning. If not accidental and the result of moulding, they might be 
interpreted as representing the cloth which in the old Coptic rite was spread over 
the paten and the host. In another book, The Great Chalice of Antioch, the author 
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has called attention to this rite and to the cloth itself, which is mentioned in The 
Quest of Galahad —Text Fig. 191, ¢, d. 

THE CONSTANTINEAN CROSS. When in connection with the Old Testament 
book cover this symbol probably stands for the New Testament. The form is that 
represented in Text Fig. 191, /. This cross seems to be the earliest in our series. Its 
arms are triangular with the points meeting in the center. The cross is sometimes, 
but not always, square in general outline. At times the cross in this form is supported 
by a stand or altar made of uprights which are sometimes modeled so as to resemble 
perpendicular rows of drops. The drop lines might stand for blood. Or the cross is 
placed over a beaker, the idea being to show that the blood descended in the beaker. 
Sometimes larger drops are placed alongside of the cross. At times the arms are of 
the same, or nearly equal length; at other times the lower arm is decidedly longer 
than the others—Text Fig. 191, e-g. 

THE LATIN CROSS. This type, in which the arms are rectangular and the lower 
arm or standard decidedly longer than the three upper ones, is represented by flasks 
of yellowish or light brown glass. It has so far not been found on the uncolored glass 
flasks. In one the cross is placed between two disks with central boss, probably 
representing the Holy Cross between two drops, or hosts. The type is seen in Text 
Fig. 191, &. 
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Fig. 192. Moulded Christian symbols on glass, Constantinean ee? Spear wounding 
Christ, with drops of blood—soul-ladder—dove—the beaker of Joseph of 
Arimathea, with lance and drops of blood—two Christ faces—eucharist patens, 


blood. 


THE BROKEN SPEAR. The lance of Longinus, which pierced the side of Christ, 
was exhibited in two parts in the portico of the Basilica of Constantine in Jerusalem 
(Itinera Hierosolymitana). It had become broken as a punishment for having 
wounded Christ, and is therefore represented on Christian objects as zigzagged. At 
the lower end in one of the vessels it pierces a host, the nearest representation 
possible. Between the bends of the lance are always represented drops of blood. The 
symbol occurs on various glasses of the 4th century, and perhaps also later, as one 
of the goblets with a somewhat similar design, from Naples, seems to be of the sth 
century. It also occurs on a represented beaker, the one in which Joseph of Ari- 
mathea collected the blood of Christ (Fig. 192, e, placed there as an explanation of 
the nature of the beaker).—Fig. 192, a. 

THE LADDER. The ladder connecting earth with heaven, and which also stands 
for martyrdom and eternal life, is found on many Christian objects of the 4th cen- 
tury and after. In this series it is understood as an explanation of the two divisions 
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of the design that the upper part represents heaven and the lower part earth, and 
that Christ reached from one to the other during His ascent.—Figs. 192, 193. The 
“soul-ladder,” according to Arthur Bernard Cook, Zeus, pp. 115-140, is of great 
antiquity and was in various ways connected with the “pillar of light.” It was no 
doubt adopted by the Christians from pagan mystic sources. It is found in Dante, 
and represented in later Christian art. 


THE DOVE. Symbol of the Holy Spirit.—Fig. 192, d. 


THE BEAKER UNDER THE HOLY CROSS. The beaker is cylindrical, deco- 
rated with the broken lance of Longinus, on the sides drops of blood. The beaker in 
which Joseph of Arimathea collected the blood dripping from the Holy Cross. See 
also amulets in the round.—Fig. 192, e. 


THE FACES. Faces moulded on the sides of the flasks are found only in the earliest 
subseries; that one with naturalistically designed leaves. Until the present time it 
has been observed by the writer in but two specimens, one of which is in the Brook- 
lyn Museum and the other in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. The faces 
are not alike, but both are crudely made. That the one on the Brooklyn Museum 
flask actually stands for Christ can not be doubted. The one on the Metropolitan 
Museum flask, however resembles a lady, with well formed neck, high hair-dress 
and ear ornaments. Around the neck is a necklace.—Fig. 192, f, g. 


THE CIRCULAR DISKS. Circular disks occur on practically every specimen of 
Christian symbolic glass thus far examined by the author. When lining the margin 
the circular depressions might be purely decorative, but it seems more probable that 
they had originally a certain meaning. It has been common since Assyrian and 
Chaldean times to represent the fruits of the Tree of Life as small balls. On the 
Sidonian glass flasks we sometimes find three balls in the tympana of the arches. 
Text Fig. 146. And on a 4th century relief we see an angel offering St. Luke a plate 
with three fruits of the Tree of Life, a representation fully discussed in The Great 
Chalice of Antioch. Drops of blood were represented also in the round, and used as 
amulets in the necklaces. But the sacred blood in early Christian symbolism merged 
into the sacred host, the latter being represented as a round loaf or cake of bread, a 
circumstance which would make blood and hosts interchangeable and both so with 
the fruits of the Tree of Life. The only distinction we find is that some are larger 
than others. I therefore take it that the large disks are intended to represent the 
sacred host and the minor ones the blood of Christ.—Figs. 191, e; 192, a, e, b; 193, 
b,c; 190, d (also 190, e,f). ) 

THE APOTHEOSIS SYMBOL. The peculiar symbol, Fig. 193, 4, which occurs on 
the small vase with the earliest Latin cross, baffled every attempt at identification 
until the author came in possession of the clay amulets. The difficulty regarded the 
representation on the large flask in the Moore Collection, in which an undefinable 
something stands before a cross-hatched field. With the advent of the clay amulets, 
however, all became clear. The figure on all the representations of this type stood 
for Christ reaching between heaven and earth, and for better understanding, the 
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artist or designer has raised a ladder against the body, thus indicating that its upper 
part was in heaven and the lower one on earth. The only event that would have 
been recorded in this manner is the Ascension of Christ, His apotheosis,when two men 
appeared, one on each of His sides. On the clay amulets Christ is flanked by two 
angels, perhaps referring to the Bible account of the event. On one of the amulets 
this apotheosis figure of Christ is crowned by a disk with a cross (Fig. 193, f) 
similar to the Vision of Constantine.—Text Fig. 193. 
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Fig. 193. Apotheosis of Christ on moulded glasses, Constantinean period.—The teles- 
phore, New Year’s messenger—simplified Christ figure (doubtful)—-Christ be- 
tween heaven and earth, soul-ladder, chalice, drops of blood — apotheosis, 
heavenly Jerusalem, eucharistic plates and loaves—apotheosis of Christ and soul- 
ladder on clay amulets. 


CHRIST RISING FROM A CHALICE AND PATEN. The representation of 
Christ rising from a chalice appeals to all who have studied the legends of the Holy 
Grail. The theme is found in Galahad, and records his vision shortly before he died, 
when he beheld Christ rising from the chalice or Holy Grail, for the purpose of feed- 
ing the twelve companions of Galahad present with him at the table. The same 
theme is also found in the “Early History” of the Grail, constituting the vision of 
Josephe at his consecration as bishop. He being in the act of consecrating the host 


Fig. 194. Christ rising from the Grail chalice, Constantinean period.—After Garrucci, 
476, a—Madonna and Child, Garrucci, on stone set in a ring, 473, —Christ 
rising from a paten, lamp from Carthage, c—on glass bottles, Metropolitan and 
Brooklyn Museums, d, é. (See page 545.) 


suddenly beholds it changing before his eyes on the paten into the Christ Child. That 
these themes are represented on 4th century objects would indicate that they illus- 
trate the roots or sources of these themes and legends extant at that time. The sub- 
ject has been discussed with more detail in the author’s The Great Chalice of 
Antioch, chapter on the Grail legends. The theme is found on a pottery lamp and 
on glass. One is an engraving on the bezel of a ring. A close examination of these 
designs shows that the figure, here a face or bust, rises from a paten placed over the 
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chalice, the latter the Holy Grail. The circular rim set with round decorations can 
only represent the rim of the paten, not any decoration pertaining to the body of 
Christ. Sometimes the rim vanishes behind the neck of the figure, sometimes on one 
side, always to the left, there forms a spiral node under the chin, which oe 
represents a handle to the plate—Text Fig. 194. 

FLAGELLATION COLUMN. The column to which Christ was tied at the flagella. 
tion is represented on several objects datable to the 4th century, but so far not 
found with certainty on glass vases, unless we identify it with the upright stafflike 
object surrounded by drops of blood seen on the vase with the book cover and the 
Constantinean cross. The column is remarkably low, and in that respect agrees with 
the column preserved in Santa Prassede in Rome, there identified since 1223 as the 
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Fig. 195. Holy Cross and flagellation column, Constantinean period.—After Roller, Les 
Catacombs, XCI, a—Perret, Catacombs de Rome, b—after Venturi, Storia, I, 
471, c—Cairo Museum, Catalogue IV, ¢d—Cairo Museum Catalogue, Coptic 
Museum, e—Perret Catalogue, Plate LI, together with epitaph, flagellation 
column and Tree of Life, f. 


column actually brought from Jerusalem. The lowness of the column would indicate 
that in the 4th century the tradition existed that Christ was made to kneel during 
the act, and that the column was not a real column such as painters have repro- 
duced, but one made for and perhaps exclusively used for that purpose. The name of 
the Colonna family was taken from this column, which in general appearance re- 
sembles the one on the 4th century designs.—Text Fig. 195. 
FLASKS WITH CRUDE BUST PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. Flasks with one 
handle, made of transparent, uncolored glass. Six sides, body rather rounded. 
Other symbols are Trees of Life and cross-hatched field in two sizes.—PI. 116, 
Metropolitan Museum Specimen. Body somewhat tapering to the base. Four 
fields contain upright Trees of Life. One field, a crude feminine face probably that 
of Christ. Opposite this face on the other side of the bottle is a field with cross- 
hatching, but the latter is so large that but two diamond-shaped areas are seen. 
Pl. 116; Text Fig. 196. Part of the design rises from a crescent-like figure, like that 
figured by Garrucci, Storia, Pl. 476, which forms the rim of the paten on top of a 
chalice. The design recalls exactly the Grail legend of Galahad, in which Christ rises 
from a chalice to feed the twelve companions of Galahad (Eisen, The Great Chalice 
of Antioch). Garrucci also figures a Madonna with Christ Child rising from chalice. 
Brooklyn Museum Specimen. The body is distinctly six-sided, with each field 
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somewhat concave. The face of this flask is crude and can of course not represent 
anyone but Christ. The other fields are cross-hatched in two sizesof areas —Fig. 196; 


Plrrrs. 
FLASKS WITH SYMBOLS OF BIBLE AND CROSS 


Height, 4.7”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 756. Syrian. Made of uncolored, 
greenish-tinted glass. Six well defined sides; without handle. 


Fig. 196. Christian flask with moulded symbols, Constantinean period.—Metropolitan 
Museum, a—Brooklyn Museum, the flask with the Christ face, the base with 
a star, b, c—Details of flask in Edward B. Edwards Collection, d—f.—Pl. 117. 


Symbols: the lozenge-shaped book cover of the Old Testament placed directly 
over a Constantinean Cross, but separated from it by two horizontal bars, thus 
showing that we have two symbols and not a combination. The Constantinean Cross 
stands there for the New Testament. 
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Fig. 197. Flask with Christian symbols in moulded relief, Constantinean period.—Holy 
Cross under Old Testament—lance and blood drops—Tree of Life—lance— 
Tree of Knowledge. 


Upright spear between two rows of circular drops of blood, six in each row. 

A Tree of Knowledge with drooping branches. The whole symbol is reversed. The 
reversion can not be accidental, because the top is crowned by an arch or tympanum, 
as are the other sides. 
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The two testament symbols repeated. The cross surrounded by four drops. 
The spear repeated. 
The Tree of Life with upright branches.—PI. 118; Text Fig. 197. 


SIX-SIDED CHRISTIAN FLASK WITH BEAKER, CROSS AND VISION 
FOURTH CENTURY A.D. 


Height, 7.5”; width, 2.3”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syrian. Made of un- 
colored faintly olive-tinted glass, covered with the usual gray, 4th century A.D. 
patina, and with some very fine iridescence on the ground side. The body proper is 
tall, six-sided, prismatic. The neck cylindrical without lip rim; one heavy loop 
handle. One of the three vases of this type known, another being in the Curtis- 
Libbey Collection, Toledo, Ohio, a third in the Louvre. 


Fig. 198. Moulded flask with Christian symbols, Constantinean period.—Holy Cross with 
beaker of Joseph of Arimathea—Tree of Life—Paradise—Vision of Constantine 
(sun disk with cross, chalice, host), Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 


First side under the handle. Above the Constantinean Holy Cross with shorter 
side arms, and with all the arms triangular. Below the cross is seen the cylindrical 
beaker of Joseph of Arimathea in which he is said to have collected the blood from 
the Holy Cross. The beaker is decorated with the zigzagged spear and circular 
drops of blood between the bends. 

Second side. Tree of Life with upright branches and flat base. 

Third side. Cross-hatching with central lozenge-shaped fields, in each one a cir- 
cular host. 

Fourth side. The Vision of Constantine set upon an altar tripod. The inner cross 
with four arms rests on the circular periphery. Above the sun disk a chalice with a 
triangular cover. From the top descends a corporeal. 

Fifth side. Cross-hatching with lozenge-shaped fields. Paradise. 

Sixth side. Trees of Life with upright branches and flat base.—Pl. 119; Text 
Fig. 198. 
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Plate 117. Flask, uncolored glass, convex decorations of Christian symbols of sacred trees, 
field with hosts, Paradise field, etc. Fahim Kouchakji Collection. Syrian.—See 


page 473. 
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Plate 118. Glass vase, convex decorations. Constantinean period. Symbols: Holy Cross, 
Spear and Blood, Tree of Knowledge. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syrian. 


—See pages 473, 474. 
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Plate 119. Six-sided, uncolored glass, relief decorations. Constantinean, Holy Cross above 
the beaker of Joseph of Arimathea. 4th century A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore Col- 
lection. Syrian. Other symbols are the Vision of Constantine, Paradise field, 
sacred trees centre and left.—See page 474. 
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Plate 120. Six-sided flask, uncolored glass, relief decorations. Christian symbols. 4th cen- 
tury A.D. Symbols: Ascension, Christ figure, sacred hosts, Paradise field. Mrs. 
W.H. Moore Collection. Syrian.—See page 483. 
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FLASK WITH APOTHEOSIS AND A CHRIST FIGURE 


Height, 7’” by 2.6” wide. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syrian. Made of un- 
colored, slightly greenish-tinted glass. The six sides are well defined and flat. 

Apotheosis of Christ, the Ascension. The cross-hatched field is probably Jeru- 
salem. Above it are patens or hosts, the minor ones might stand for blood. The sun 
and moon symbols on the wall are doubtful and might be hosts. 

Field with four large hosts in a perpendicular row. 

Small cross-hatched field. Paradise or Garden of Eden. 

Christ holding a spear, below at His left, serpent head and body. 

The row with hosts and patens repeated. 

The cross-hatched field repeated. So far a unique specimen. For details of the 
apotheosis symbolic scene, see page 470.—PI. 120; Text Fig. 199. 


Fig. 199. Flask with moulded Christian symbols, Constantinean period.—Christ in apo- 
theosis before the heavenly Jerusalem, and hosts—hosts—Paradise—Christ and 
serpent—hosts—Paradise. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria. 


FOUR-SIDED FLASK WITH CROSS—APOTHEOSIS AND A DOVE 


Height, 6.3’; diameter at shoulder, 2.3’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syrian. 

Matrix uncolored, translucent, faintly violet-brown glass, light weight and thin 
walls. Oxidation in lead color without iridescence. The handle is of darker glass. 
Body four-sided, shoulder somewhat sunk, neck rather wide upwards funnel-shaped. 
One handle between shoulder and upper third of the neck. The decorations: 

Constantinean Holy Cross in center of the field surrounded by eight circular drops 
of blood, four above and four below the horizontal arms. The figure is set on a pedes- 
tal or altar, made up of perpendicular parallel rows of minute drops. 
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The Apotheosis or Ascension. In the center the elongated figure of Christ stand- 
ing on the earth, the head in heaven. Against the middle of the body leans a ladder; 
to the left, suspended in the air, is the chalice with cover (paten with host). To the 
right a perpendicular row of five circular drops, or minor hosts. 

The field with diagonal cross-hatchings, enclosing minor diagonal fields. Paradise 
or Heaven. At the crossings of some of the lines are circular bosses. Whether they 
are intentional or resulting from the imperfection of the technic, can not be decided. 

A dove. Possibly a representation of the Holy Spirit. Some will oppose this in- 
terpretation, saying that the Holy Spirit was always represented as flying, descend- 
ing straight downwards. This, however, is not correct. In some of the catacomb 
paintings (“Christ recognized on the road by John the Baptist”) the dove rests on 
the limb of a tree close by. Another specimen of this type is in the oriental rooms 
of the Louvre.—Pls. 121, 122; Text Fig. 200. 


Fig. 200. Four-sided flasks with Christian symbols, Constantinean period.—Holy cross 
with blood or hosts—Christ in apotheosis, soul-ladder, chalice, hosts or blood— 
Paradise—dove. Mrs, W. H. Moore Collection. Syria. 


SIX-SIDED FLASK WITH EARLIEST LATIN CROSS 


Height, 4.8’; width of prism, 3.9’’; top, 1.13"; center of neck, 0.8”; base, 1.5’’. 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria. Matrix of dull yellowish glass. Six rectangu- 
lar sides; narrow, tall neck with funnel-shaped mouth and infolded rim. One loop 
handle. Decorations moulded in relief as follows: 

In the center of the field a Latin Holy Cross with the lower standard somewhat 
longer than the top and arms. Above and below the cross a circular paten or host. 
Both are poorly defined, but each contains a central boss. 

Tree of Life with “apex” in form of a spear head, or cross. A similar top was used 
on the apex of the pontifex maximus during the rites. We find it on various Trees of 
Life of this period. Probably a symbol of sanctity. About ten side branches to each 
side. The tree has the form of a straight palm leaf, but stands on a small triangular 
base, from which the author deduces that a tree and not a palm leaf is intended. 

The Apotheosis figure, greatly simplified symbol. It has the form of a staff with 
two enlargements and an “apex” at the top. Its identity was a mystery until the 
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writer came into possession of the clay amulets with the original representation, 
Christ between heaven and earth. In Text Fig. 193 the successive stages of the 
simplification of the symbol are illustrated, though some points are lacking in order 
to make it absolutely complete. The upper part was no doubt derived from the old 
pagan “‘telesphore” with its parallel legs, triangular cloak and pointed hood. It was 
the recurrent wanderer who appeared at New Year’s announcing the rising of the 
sun on its upward course. As such it was also the messenger, in accordance with the 


Fig. 201. Flasks with moulded Christian symbols, Constantinean period.—Latin cross with 
hosts, a—Tree of Life—apotheosis simplified—Paradise—Tree of Life—spear 
wounding a host, drops of blood. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria. 


true meaning of the word /elesphore—the figure which heads the row in the text 
figure. In places this figure probably stands for the Christ Child, the appearance of 
whose festival coincided with the advent of the New Year. As such it is on the am- 
ulet disks which accordingly represented the same general meaning for both pagans 
and Christians. In changing the telesphore to the Ascension symbol, the body of 
the messenger was wrapped and corded like that of a mummy, and is thus repre- 
sented on the square, or four-sided flask. Through this addition the design came to 
stand for both resurrection and ascension, the principle of each being eternal life. 

A cross-hatched field with diagonal rows of lozenge-shaped minor areas. The 
Garden of Eden, Paradise. 

The Sacred Lance of Longinus, which had pierced the side of Christ. We have 
told why it came to be broken, and as such the original lance was represented 
or perhaps actually exhibited in the Constantinean Basilica in Jerusalem from the 
time of Constantine, when it was seen and described by various pilgrims. The lance 
is here surrounded by drops of blood, arranged in heaps of three, although in some 
places the disks are blurred and appear lacking. The same form of the lance is rep- 
resented on the beaker of Joseph of Arimathea standing under the Constantinean 
Cross, also characterized by the presence of drops of blood. Had this symbol been 
intended to represent a serpent, the bends would not have been angular and acute 
but rounded, while the body would have been curved —Pls. 123, 124; Text Fig. 201. 
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FLASK WITH TWO LATIN HOLY CROSSES IN RELIEF 


Height, 4.2”. Diameter of top, 1.7”; of neck, 0.8”; body, 1.7’. Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection. Syria —PI. 125; Text Fig. 202. 

Matrix pale, dull, translucent yellow glass. A six-sided prism with one loop 
handle, wide mouth, rectangular sides. The decorations seem to be moulded or 
blown in a mould. The sides are not of equal width, two adjoining being narrower 
than the others. Beginning with the side to the right of the handle are: 

A Latin Holy Cross with broad arms and standard. 

Diagonally cross-hatched field. Paradise. Garden of Eden. 

Tree of Life, with triangular base, about six branches. 

Ladder, placed upright in the center of the field. The steps are not quite horizontal. 

Field with rectangular cross-hatchings and minor areas. Heaven with “many 
mansions.” 

Another Latin Holy Cross of the same form as the former.—Text Fig. 202; Pl. 125. 


Fig. 202. Flasks with two Latin crosses, Constantinean period.—Latin Holy Cross—Para- 
dise—Tree of Life—soul-ladder—mansion in heaven—Latin Holy Cross, Syria. 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 


SASSANIAN FLASK WITH SYMBOLS. Made of uncolored, somewhat green- 
ish-tinted glass. About 4.5’’ high. Four distinct sides, each with one or more sym- 
bols. All the decorations are indistinct and difficult to make out, but we can clearly 
distinguish two trees with upright arms, an object resembling a flask, two anchors, 
and a large throne or an aggregation of letters having such an appearance. The 
anchor-like symbols are also found on Sassanian seals. Several flasks of this type 
come from Syrian tombs. One figured following is in the Curtis-Libbey Collection, 
Toledo, Ohio.—Text Fig. 203. 

FAR WITH FEWISH SYMBOLS. A jar of uncolored, greenish-tinted glass, with 
four rounded sides. Each contains a moulded relief, generally too indistinct to be 
made out with accuracy. The design is moulded with the vase. On the under side 
of the base a rosette with about twelve concave petals. The reliefs are: a bird with 
a crest; a central lozenge-shaped, subdivided, ark flanked by two serpent-like 
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objects with heads downwards; mammal, perhaps the Golden Calf, standing on a 
platform with drapery; a Lulab, or tree, flanked by serpentine upright figures. This 
and the Sassanian flask are not related to the dark glass series, lacking the depressed 
disks and being generally in a distinct technic. This jar was found in Syria and was 
lately in a New York collection. —Text Fig. 204. 
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Fig. 203. Flask with Christian or Sassanian symbols, 4th century A.D.—Cross or anchor, 
figure seated on a throne—vase, Tree of Life, cross or anchor, letters—Tree of 


Life. Syria. 


THE LATER SERIES OF VASES WITH CONCAVE SYMBOLS 


The characteristics of this series are: generally dark blackish glass; crude technic; 
flasks and jars with or without handle; the decorations produced by stamps are 
mostly concave, and the margins of each rectangular side are lined by concaved 
circular pits. The sides are generally six, seven or eight. Sometimes parts of the 
decorations are convex, alternating with concave, a technic which makes identifica- 
tion difficult. This difficulty is greatly increased by poor design and conventionality 
of composition. The vessels lack base ring and stand, base always flat.—PI. 128. 

We can separate two main classes, Christian and Jewish, according to the nature 
of the symbols. With the exception of two symbols, all the rest are distinct from 
those found in the earlier series. These two are the one representing the Old Testa- 
ment, and the cross-hatched field representing the Garden, but this latter occurs 
only rarely. 

The difference in the appearance of the symbols in the two main classes is quite 
remarkable, even when the symbol represents one and the same object. Thus the 
Tree of Life is in the earlier series represented under the form of a palm leaf with 
straight branches. In the later series the branches are curled up. In the latter series, 
too, the Latin form of the cross has been established, with slender arms with floreate 
endings, whereas the earlier types have disappeared. 


THE DATE OF THE LATER SERIES. Kisa and all others who have mentioned 
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specimens of this series date them to the 4th century A.D. They can, however, not 
be contemporary with the earlier series, or we would have found an interchange of 
symbols. As this does not occur, we can assume that the earlier series had been dis- 
continued when the later was begun. No glass of this series has so far been found 
outside of Syria, and it is safe to assume that the specimens were made there. 


Fig. 204. Glass jars with Jewish Old Testament symbols, Constantinean period.—Dove— 
serpents before Garden or Ark—the golden calf—sacred tree, serpents (second 
and third series are uncertain and indistinct)—Syria. . 


THE CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS OF THE LATER SERIES OF VESSELS 
WITH CONCAVE DESIGNS 


THE LATIN CROSS ON A PLATFORM. A slender Latin Holy Cross erected on 
platform of four steps. The arms of the cross are floreate, ending in a conventionally 
designed lotus flower. This cross can only represent the substitute cross which Con- 
stantine erected on the place where the Holy Cross had been discovered. The origi- 
nal cross was divided up in parts, and fragments enclosed in costly reliquaries were 
distributed to the churches of Christendom. To mark the place Constantine, accord- 
ing to Eusebius and other writers, constructed a new cross in place of the original 
which he covered with precious jewels and elevated on a platform. This cross on the 
platform remained until the advent of Chosroes, when it was buried in a garden, 
rediscovered by a Chosroes general with the aid of an informer, and sent to Persia. 
It is this substitute cross which we see reproduced in the catacomb paintings and in 
other medieval work, and on gem designs, stele and inscriptions. Many writers on 
the subject of the Holy Cross claim that the original Cross on Golgotha had the 
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form of a Greek Tau, that is, a cross without an upper arm. Had it possessed that 
form it is certain Constantine would have made his substitute along these lines. The 
only change is that the ends of the arms of the crosses of this period are floreate, that 
is, ending in a conventional lotus flower,which was done simply to symbolize eter- 


nal life-—Fig. 206, a. 


THE HOLY CROSS ON AN ORB. The cross itself possesses the same form with 
floreate arms ending in lotus buds, but the base of the cross is set in the ground on 
the top of a hill. This orb or hill can only be that of Golgotha. The center of the orb 
is lunate, and above the crescent is a minor, more elongated orb. This minor orb 
represents the skull of Adam, the legend being that the cross rested on the skull of 
Adam, who had been buried here in the time of Abraham at the command of the 
Lord. The legend is found in the 4dambuch des Morgenlandes, of which there are 
two versions, one in Syriac, the other in Abyssinian, both published in translation. 
These books were composed in the 4th century, but the editions are based upon 
later manuscripts. The orbital representation of Golgotha is closely related to rep- 
resentations of the Labyrinth and Troy, both found on vases of much older date, 
some made several hundred years before Christ. The clue to this identification is 
found in the Etruscan vase of Tragliatella (Carus Sterne, ““The Northern Origin of 
the Story of Troy,” in Open Court XXXII, 1918). This vase is a pitcher with bulg- 
ing body and small handle. Sterne bases his conjecture upon the fact that inside or 
close to a number of medieval churches in the north of Europe are found rings of 
stones with intricate passages, or similar representations in mosaics, known as Troy 
burgs. His belief that the story of Troy originated in the north of Europe would, how- 
ever, never have seen the light if he had been aware that the design also occurred on 
4th century glassware of Christian symbolism, here as the mark of Golgotha. It was 
the Golgotha design that had reached the north, but the name of Troy had followed 
it from a much earlier period. On the Tragliatella vase the symbol stands, in greatly 
simplified form, however, for a fortified city from which armed horsemen issue forth. 
But in another representation with somewhat more detail, it is accompanied by two 
figures, Ariadne and Theseus, the former with a ball of yarn in her hand. Here then 
the design stands for the Labyrinth. In The Golden Bough (III, 75) Frazer has 
much to say about this matter, and after finding it also on the Christian glass of the 
4th century A.D., we can now assert that the design was connected with three sets 
of legends: those of Troy, of the Labyrinth and of Golgotha. The name Troy was 
in early Christian times changed to the ‘Road to Jerusalem,” and as such it was 
adopted in medieval Christian architectural decorations. The origin may be looked 
for in the games and festivals which after the capture of Troy were celebrated by 
the victors. The winding passages of the lines probably represented the streets of 
Troy which were in effigy trod by boys and girls. Virgil describes similar dances in 
the 4ineid, V, 546-600; they were likewise described by Plutarch in Cato, Tacitus, 
Ann. XI, 11, and by Suetonius in Augustus. See also Smith, Dictionary of Greek 
and Latin Antiquities; Troye ludus; W. Meyer, Ein Labyrinth mit Versen, Akad. 
Munich, 1882.—Fig. 205, 4, c, 7. 
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If we turn to the Schatzhdhle literature, which includes the already mentioned 
Adam’s Book of the Orient, we find that Abraham was commanded by the Lord to 
bury the body of Adam on Golgotha, on the very spot where he had erected the 
altar upon which to sacrifice Isaac. And when later the Holy Cross of Christ was 
erected it rested, by heavenly ordaining, upon the skull of Adam, who was baptized 
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Fig. 205. Symbols on Christian glass, 4th century A.D., concave decoration, black glass 
series—Holy Cross erected by Constantine on a platform—the Cross of Golga— 
cross on Constantinean coin (Harrison, T'hemis, Page 406, Fig. 116), the base 
representing Golgotha, c—cross and orb of Empress Eudoxia, after Gliick, Page 
54, j—domes of Russian and Greek convents suggesting their derivation from 
Golgotha and the Holy Cross (see G. Lukomsky, A/t-Russland, N, lorga and G. 
Bals). 


by the blood dropping from the Cross. Then too, according to these legends the 
tomb of Adam on Golgotha was the center of the world. Sterne includes in these 
representations various engravings on stone which can not possibly have any con- 
nection with Troy or its games. In some representations the Troy burgs are merely 
a circular field, and here undoubtedly represent any fortified city, some of which 
existed in every part of Europe. Troy, Jerusalem, the Labyrinth and every other 
fort would thus be represented alike: a circle with interior passages standing for 
streets which for the sake of defence were made winding. The fact that several such 
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Fig. 206. 1, Christian symbols on glass, Constantinean period.—The pagan Tragliatella 
vase, with city of Troy, a—Troy enlarged, 4—the road to Jerusalem or Gol- 
gotha, on two flasks, c, d—the Old and New Testament covers—chalice with 
paten, g. 
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Plate 121. Four-sided, uncolored glass flask, 4th century A.D., with Christian symbols: 
Constantinean Holy Cross with two rows of hosts or blood drops; soul ladder, 
chalice, Ascension symbol, hosts or blood drops. The chalice, upper left, is 
marked with four blood hosts. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syrian.—See 
page 484. 
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Plate 122. Four-sided Christian flask. 4th century A.D. with relief symbols. The same as 
on Plate 121. Dove and Mansion in heaven. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 
Syrian.—See page 484. 
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Plate 123. Six-sided flask of dark brown glass. Convex decorations. Constantinean period. 
The symbols: earliest Latin Holy Cross, Paradise field, sacred tree, Ascension 
symbol. Syrian. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—See pages 484, 485. 
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Plate 124. Six-sided flask with the earliest Latin Cross. Convex decorations. Same vase as 
on Plate 123. Symbols: sacred tree, sacred spear wounding the host with drops 
of blood. Syrian. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—See page 485. 
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Plate 125. Six-sided flask with two Latin Holy Crosses. Convex decorations. Syrian. Mrs. 
W.H. Moore Collection. 4th century A.D.—See page 486. 
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Plate 126. Six-sided flask of blackish glass with concave decorations. Late Constantinean. 
Symbols: Holy Cross of Golgotha, left; center, New Testament symbol; bush 


with Holy Cross seen by Moses and Abraham, right. Syrian. Mrs. W. H. 
Moore Collection.—See pages 487, 505. 
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burgs are figured in one scene proves that each represents a different city. Seen in 
this connection it would appear that even the orb with its cross, also called the 
“apple” of kings and emperors, was derived from Golgotha and the Cross, symbol- 
ized the fact that the monarch was Christian. The same design was also given to the 
roofs of the Greek and Russian churches, where the cross on the dome is a conspicu- 
ous part of the architecture and not a mere ornament.—Text Figs. 205, 206, I. 
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Fig. 206. II, Christian moulded symbols on glass, 4th century A.D.—The burning bush 
of Abraham and Isaac, a cross, instead of the ram, symbolizing Christ, a—sacred 
trees, 5, c—flower petals in form of a cross, d—Paradise, e—Syrian. 


BOOK COVER WITH ONE DISK. The Old Testament. In form it is exactly 
similar to the corresponding symbol of the earlier series—Fig. 206, I, e. 


BOOK COVER WITH FOUR DISKS.The New Testament. In both these covers 
the disks are concave, never in relief. The disks are so arranged as to form a cross. 
This book cover is not confined to glass but is found represented in the same manner 
in other connections. Theologians have identified it as the Pentateuch, no doubt 
through a misconception of the number of the central disks. These are four, not five. 
The circumstance that the two shield types or book covers are always found together 
on the vessels with Christian symbols, and that the one with four disks is always 
absent on the Jewish vessels, should I think prove that they represent respectively 
the Old and the New Testament and not any special books or parts of either. On the 
4th century glass vessels no other type of book cover has been found thus far, 
with the exception of the Constantinean Cross, which under special circumstances, 
when placed below the Old Testament cover, stands for the New Testament. But 
after the 4th century, especially from the sth to the 7th, other types of book 
covers are not uncommon. During this period saints and ecclesiastics were often 
represented holding a book, decorated with some simple geometric pattern, types of 
which the author has figured in his paper on book covers (International Studio, 1924). 


EUCHARISTIC CHALICE. The chalice depicted on the flasks differs in form 
from any chalice so far found datable to the 4th century or after. It has, however, 
some resemblance to the Gezer represented chalice, being triangularly ovoid, fur- 
nished with a large nodus and a low foot. On the top of the chalice is seen a flat paten 
or host. Honorius of Autun in Gemma Anime (12th century A.D.) said that at 
Mass, the oblate was placed on a cloth folded in the form of a denarius, while the 
oblate itself had the form of a denarius with the image of Our Lord (I, 46). At the 
words “per omnia seculorum” the dean raised the cup before the priest, who placed 
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over it the paten and covered the whole with the corporale. More anciently the 
chalice and the paten were presented at the same time (E. Martens, De Antiquies 
ecclesie ritibus, Antwerp, IV, 58, No. 19, 1764). We here see the chalice represented 
with its paten, which is quite rightly in accord with the older rite—Text Fig. 207. 
PLANT WITH A HOLY CROSS. The Tree which bore the Lamb. The explana- 
tion of this peculiar symbol is, we think, found in the Schatzbéble,“And there when 


Fig. 207. Six-sided flask of deep brown blackish glass, 6” by 
414”. Syrian, middle to end of 4th century A.D. 
Each side with a stamped partly concave, partly 
raised symbol surrounded by decorative circular 
pits. From left to right: Old Testament—Tree 
of Life—four petals arranged as a cross—Euchar- 
istic Chalice with paten and spray of the Tree of 
Life, with the body marked by 
three drops of blood, symbolic 
of three fruits of the Tree of 
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Fig. 208. Six-sided flasks of dark glass with Christian symbols, end of 4th century A.D., 
W. H. Moore Collection—the burning bush with Holy Cross, a—Old Testa- 
ment—the cross erected by Constantine—the New Testament—the Cross of 
Golgotha with the road to Jerusalem—the New Testament. Syrian. 


Isaac was twenty-two years old his father took him to the top of Mount Jabos, 
to Melchisedec, the servant of the highest God. Mount Jabos is the mountain of 
Amoreea, on this mountain was the Cross of Messias erected. And in that very place 
grew the tree which bore the lamb, which saved Isaac, sacrificed in his place. Under 
the point is the center of the earth and the tomb of Adam, and the altar of Melchise- 
dec and Golgotha, and the place of the Skull and Gabbatha. And to that place 
Abraham brought Isaac to be sacrificed as a fire offering. And he saw too the Cross 
of Messias [in a vision]. The Tree was the model [or reflection] of the Cross of 
Messias, of our Lord, and the lamb in its branches was the secret of the man becom- 
ing of the world.””—Text Figs. 206 II, 208. 

The design on the glass represents foliage, or branches with leaves, and in the 
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center is seen a Latin cross with floreate arms. The cross here stands for the lamb 
which represented the Lamb of the Lord, and at the same time illustrates the vision 
of the Cross of Messias, seen by Abraham at the same time. Below it we see the 
skull of Adam.—Text Fig. 208, a. 

4 HOLY CROSS UNDER AN ARCH. The Cross under the Basilica of Constan- 
tine, or seen through the Gate of Heaven.—Compare Fig. 213. 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. A plant with twisted branches, and below and beside 
it the fruit of the tree. Also two hosts.—Text Figs. 206, 6 and 207, d. 

TREE OF LIFE. The most typical form of this series. The older type with the 
straight branches never occurs in this series.—Text Fig. 206. 

FOUR PETALS IN THE FORM OF A CROSS. The meaning of this type has not 
yet been found. Common also in Sassania.—Text Fig. 207. 

4 CROSS-HATCHED FIELD. Paradise or Heaven. Of very rare occurrence in 
this series —Text Fig. 207. 


SIX-SIDED FLASK OF DARK GLASS WITH CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 
LATE FOURTH CENTURY A.D. 


Height, 5.6’; body, 2.8’. Diameters: lip, 3’; neck, 1’; body, 2.9”; fields, 1.7’. 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syrian.—Pls. 126-128. 

In this as every other specimen of the blackish glass series, the margins of the 
fields are lined with circular depressions in a single row. The number of pits varies 
from nine to twelve. They, like the rest of the decorations, were produced by stamps 
carved in the convex or relief. 

The decorations are as follows: 

Constantinean Holy Cross with floreate endings to the arms. The cross standing 
on a platform with four steps. The Holy Cross erected by Constantine as a substi- 
tute for the real Cross which had been removed and distributed to the churches. 

Lozenge-shaped Book Cover. One central circular depression. The Old Testament. 

The Holy Cross standing on Golgotha, resting on the skull of Adam. The arms 
are floreate with lotus-flower ending, as a sign of immortality. The lower sphere 
represents Golgotha with winding road. 

The Cover of the New Testament. A diamond-shaped field with four circular 
cavities arranged as a cross. 

The Tree that bore the Lamb. A cross here replaces the lamb sacrificed by Abra- 
ham asa substitute for Isaac. 

New Testament repeated. 


THE JEWISH SERIES WITH SYMBOLIC DESIGNS 


Vessels made of translucent, dark blackish glass of the 4th century are so similar 
to the Christian series of the corresponding types that it is evident that they were 
made at the same time, from the same material, in the same place and probably by 
the same artisans. The designs on the Jewish glass are, however, more indistinct and 
more conventionalized than the Christian designs, which may be laid to the absence 
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of any real Jewish art as result of the Mosaic laws which forbid the reproduction 
of things with life. But a single one of these designs, the seven-branched lamp stick, 
can be identified without reference to, or comparison with, Coptic and Syrio-Chris- 
tian designs or with the Jewish designs on gold-glass, etc. The Jewish designs offer 
also great variations, so that it is often impossible to decide if the same symbolism 
applies to all of the same apparent type. The following identifications are suggested: 


THE SEVEN-BRANCHED CANDLESTICK. The best representations of this, 
the most sacred object of the Jews, follows the corresponding reproduction on the 
Arch of Titus in Rome. The variations are wide but, with one single exception, all 
makers depended upon that object for the general design. The variations both of 
this period and those of later date are more or less fantastic, depending upon per- 
sonal imaginations of the artisans rather than upon tradition or model. In studying 
the form of this candlestick we are confronted with the lack of older models than 
that on the arch. The only other one which can be considered is that on a coin 
which some of those who have studied the subject most closely hold to be an imita- 
tion coined in the 2d century A.D., and which thus reproduced the one on the 
Arch of Titus, instead of the original in the Temple of Jerusalem. There are reasons 
to believe that the one on the arch was not inspired by the one in the temple; in 


other words, that the one in the temple and the one carried in the triumph of Titus - 
were not the same. To this we are led by the words of Josephus, the secretary of* 


Titus, himself a rabbi in the temple before the destruction of Jerusalem. Josephus, 
who beheld the triumphal procession as it passed through Rome on its way to the 
Capitol, related that the seven-branched candlestick carried in the procession was 
“strangely changed” from the one he had been accustomed to see in the Temple, a 
fact which must have appealed to him as of the very greatest import. This reading 
seems to have disturbed the editors of later translations of the works of Josephus, 
because in them the wording is changed and the meaning expurgated. Admitting, 
however, with Josephus that the change had taken place, but one conclusion can be 
drawn from such remarkable fact: namely, that the candlestick found by Titus in the 
temple was a substitute made by the priests for this or for a similar occasion, and 
that the original candlestick had been hidden by them in the vaults of the temple 
before the fall of Jerusalem. 


If we examine the candlestick on the arch we find that it differs in two essential 
details from the object decreed by the Mosaic Law. One is that there are four ele- 
ments or units in the making up of the object, while according to the law there 
should be but three. The other distinction is that the base of this object could never 
have been permitted in the temple on account of its various decorations of dis- 
tinctly pagan nature. Sea monsters, etc., could not have found a place on the most 
holy object of the Jews; one for which Moses, inspired by Jehovah, had established 
the actual rules for making. The original in the temple undoubtedly rested on a 
tripod stand. The one on the arch rests on a platform with steps. In the candlestick 
on the arch, all the arms end on a horizontal plane. The original in the temple, 
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there is reason to believe, possessed arms which ended on two angular planes,as they 
do in the old Assyrian lamp stick, and in some later copies found at Gezer. 

The distinctive form given to the object on the arch, which undoubtedly was 
unearthed in the temple, can be explained by the necessity of making the imitation 
sufficiently distinct so that in case it should ever be returned to the temple, it could 
there be readily recognized as the imitation and not mistaken for the original. 
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Fig. 209. Jewish symbols on 4th century glass——-Old Testament, a—seven-armed candle- 
stick engraved on pottery from Gezer, 6—d—the same from the black glass 
series, ¢, f, g—Syrian. 


THE BOOK COVER WITH A CENTRAL DISK. The form is exactly similar to 
the corresponding one of the Christian vessels and needs no further explanation. The 
one with four disks arranged in the form of a cross and which we have identified as 
the New Testament, is not found on any flask with Jewish symbols.— Fig. 209. 

BUDS ON THE STAFFS OF AARON AND MOSES. These are the most common 
symbolic designs found on the Jewish glass of this period. The designs vary greatly, 
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Fig. 210. Symbols on Jewish glass, 4th century A.D., Aaron’s staff-buds, lulabs, relief or 
depressed designs on glass. 


sometimes resembling actual trees with one or two side branches. The top has gen- 
erally the form of a conventional lotus flower with a central lozenge-shaped leaf, 
flanked on each side by a curved petal. Such endings are also seen on the crossed 
staff and on some of the sculptured designs on the tombs.—Text Figs. 210, 212. 

THE LULAB. The lulab is a spray or bouquet used at the Jewish festival. It is 
commonly represented on the gold-glass, showing a holder in which is stuck one or 
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Fig. 211. Symbols on Jewish glass, 4th century A.D.—Lulabs, Jewish sacred plant sprays 
from gold-glass; from shekel coins of A.D. 135-137; by the sides are etrog 


lemons, e—calix, a—f. 
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three leaves or leaflets of a palm. On the glass vessels the design is extremely con- 
ventionalized and varied, and it is sometimes difficult to know whether a bud on the 
staff was intended or a handful of twigs with leaves.—Text Fig. 211. 


AN ARCH OR GATE. The Arch is always round. Sometimes the area under the 
arch is vacant, but generally we see a figure standing under the arch. On the glass 
the figure is always more or less human, and might on that account be intended to 
represent Adam and Eve under the gate of Paradise. But on the Gezer lamps we see 
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Fig. 212. Buds and staffs of Moses and Aaron.—From a rock tomb near Jerusalem, a—c— 
staffs on black glass, Syria, d—/. 


a tree rising from a circular disk standing under the arch, or we have a column upon 
which rests a disk or sphere. The significance of these objects would thus be a Tree 
of Life with a fruit, seen through the Gate of Paradise. The figures recall the teles- 
phore and even that in the Ascension symbolic representation: that is, below, a 
standard with slightly spread legs; above, the upper part of a telesphore with pointed 
hood and cloak drooping over the shoulders down to the waist.—Fig. 213. 
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Fig. 213. Symbols on Jewish glass flask of 4th century A.D.—Adam, Eve, under an arch, a, 
b—on pottery from Gezer, column with heaven (compare A. B. Cook, Zeus, 
Page 167, Figs. 111-113 and Page 365, Figs. 260-263). The arch is probably 
the gate to Eden, c, d. 


VARIOUS PERSONAGES. Four different forms are found represented uncon- 
nected with any arch. Those two just mentioned and a man with distinctly repre- 


sented legs. The fourth figure is always reversed with the head downwards, and the 
body consisting of two connected triangles. Perhaps intended to represent a dead 
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Fig. 214. Figures on Jewish 4th century glass—Uncertain, a-e—a dead man, probably 
Abel, f—dead man, from engraving, g. 
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person, or Abel, prepared for burial. A somewhat similar figure is represented by 
Daremberg et Saglio, figures 5266, 5267, from a vase.—Fig. 214. 

CROSSED RODS. The Staffs with end buds of Aaron and Moses, preserved in the 
Ark. The buds on each end are lotus flowers, and the whole symbol with its hori- 
zontal bar crossing the center, was adopted from the Bacchic emblem of the Ist 
century B.C. and earlier. The central bar can be identified as a scepter, or as a 
spray of poppy fruits, just as it is represented on Greek designs of Bacchic symbol- 
ism. Or it can be considered an amulet case.— Fig. 215. 
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Fig. 215. Jewish symbols, black glass series—Doubtful, 2, 4—staffs of Aaron and Moses, 
crossed by poppy or lotus stalks, c, d—lulab, e. 


SIX-SIDED JAR OF BLACKISH GLASS WITH JEWISH SYMBOLS 


Height, 3.6”; diameter, 2.6’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 660. Syria. Fig. 216. 
The form is that of a low six-sided prism, with low neck, flat base and a wide low 
mouth rim. The decorations are typical of this period. The lozenge-shaped Old 
Testament cover with one central depression occurs twice. The other four decora- 
tions comprise a Tree of Life or Aaron’s staff with three leaf-like divisions of the top 
and two lower, curled-up side branches. The other remaining three symbols possess 
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Fig. 216. Jar of black glass with Jewish symbols, 4th century.—Sacred trees (or life sym- 
bols, the sprouting rods of Moses and Aaron), alternate with the Old Testament 
book cover. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria. 

but one undivided top, resembling a spear head, one with one, one with two and one 
with three circular depressed disks. These can be considered as variants of the Tree 
of Life, rather than lulabs. The lulab has so far never been found with two lower side 
branches rolled up spirally as we see them on these symbols. As, on the other hand, 
the lower part of the lulab has always the form of the holder of a bouquet of flowers 
or greens, it would seem that the four figures on this vase should be identified as 
trees or Aaron’s staffs, 
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CHERUBIM, GUARDIANS OF THE HOLY CROSS 


CHERUBIM. Several figures, remotely human in form but furnished with wings 
of great length, often reaching to the ground line, can be identified as cherubim. We 
possess somewhat similar figures, decidedly resembling angels on Christian objects 
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Fig. 217. Cherubim, on Jewish glass, a-c—on Coptic stele, df, 4th to 6th century A.D. 


Fig. 218. Cherubim angels from Coptic stelz, mostly from the Cairo Museum, Coptic 
catalogue—from Esneh, two cherubim supporting the sun seal or cross. 


Fig. 219. Christ and cherubim figures in Coptic art, 4th and sth centuries A.D.—Coptic 
stele, a-c—Coptic stele, Metropolitan Museum, ¢—Tanit, Musée Lavigerie, 
Il, Plate XVI, e—an ankh, furnishing the waters of life (after A. Jolles, 35, 


p. 237), f—plain Egyptian ankh, g. 
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Plate 127. Late 4th century A.D. flask of blackish glass. Concave decorations. In the cen- 
tral field, the Holy Cross of Golgotha. Syrian. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 
—See page 505. 


Plate 128. Six-sided flask of blackish glass with concave decorations. Christian symbols: 
New Testament, bush with Holy Cross, Old Testament. 4th century A.D. 
Syrian. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—See page 505. 
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of this general period. These figures stand half way between an ankh cross and a 
being with human form. The face or head is rarely human, however, mostly possess- 
ing the form of a circular disk with spokes as in a wheel, or with a simple minor 
disk. They occur often in connection with the Holy Cross, and their sanctity is 
denoted by the presence of the letters alpha and omega, the beginning and the end. 

On some of the Coptic monuments the addition of the letters alpha and omega 
would indicate that Christ was intended. When two similar figures support a cross 
between them, or guard a cross, they can not of course stand for Christ. 

As companions of the Holy Cross these figures can not be crosses, but must be 
angels. This supposition is further strengthened by representations in which the 
ankh angels are replaced by regularly designed angels with human heads and real 
wings. The Coptic ankh angels probably descended from the symbolic representa- 
tion of the Carthaginean deity Tanit, who is represented as a modified ankh (Musée 
Lavigerie, II, Pl. XVI, Fig. 2). She, like the ankhs, was probably connected with 
water, as is illustrated by the interesting figures of an ankh cross in which the round 
part has the form of a pot with a spout from which issues water. The ankh symbol 
would thus be derived from the form of the Nile with its delta, the cross arms being 
the course of the sun from east to west —Text Figs. 217-219. 


MYSTIC VASES 


MYSTIC VASES OF THE gth CENTURY A.D. These objects consist of small 
vases in the round, many times the size of the minor amulets, and possibly intended 
for the use of oil and water used in the sacred rites. They are made of hard, deep 
blackish glass with glossy surface and rarely covered with patina and iridescence. 
The sides are generally ribbed, decorated with the wave, or stamped with disks con- 
taining lions, bust portraits and the like. All are made of heavy pad-glass. 
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Fig. 220. Mystic vases of thick heavy glass, end of 4th to 5th century A.D.—With pressed 
relief figures of lions, e—with figures of Christ, f, Syria. 


The handles are small and decorative, the base is rounded in one with the body or 
it ends in a base knob, rarely in a base disk. Their date seems to extend over the 
sth century, but about this there is no certainty. In some museums the writer has 
seen them placed among the Arabic glass, but as the lion design of the superposed 
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and applied disks is similar to those found on 4th century Sassanian glass, these 
little objects must be included in the same general period. There is reason to assume 
that these vessels in the round are closely connected with the mystic vases described 
by Schnyder. From these figured, engraved or sculptured vases on epitaphs, we 
behold rising sprays, vines and Trees of Life, or we see them guarded by doves or 
other animals who partake of the contents of the vase. The vase thus contains the 
Tree of Life, or the waters of life, both being eucharistic connections of the holy 
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Fig. 221. Mystic vases, graffiti or painted, end of 4th to 6th century A.D., after Schny- 
der, Wilpert and Coptic stele.—Doves in adoration of the Christ seal, the Tree 
of Life or the water of life—treliefs on silver book cover, 5th to 6th century 
A.D., from Antioch, 7. 


sacraments or with Christ. The mystic vases with Trees of Life seem to have ex- 
tended over the 4th century, and we find them represented on Coptic stele, book 
covers, epitaphs and tombstones. They are also represented in the catacombs, but 
in modified form, of the 3d to 4th century, according to Wilpert, Pls. 121, 426. Their 
sacred nature is further established by finding some designs from which rises the seal 
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Fig. 222. Eucharistic miniature amulet vases, Vatican Museum, 4th century A.D., in sets 
standing on crystal platters, said to have come from the catacombs. 


Fig. 223. Amuletic representations of chalice and hosts.—After Garrucci, Plate 487, a— 
the same, Plate 5, 2—after Perret, Catacombs, Plate 34, c, d. 
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of Christ. According to the use made of these vases in designs they stood for the 
idea of, and faith in, immortality through the eucharistic sacraments and belief in 
Christ.—Figs. 220-223. 


AMULETS AND TALISMANS 


AMULETS AND TALISMANS. These words are often confounded, although 
they have two distinct meanings and designate two distinct series of objects. The 
talisman is active and does the command of the owner, whereas the amulet is passive 
and merely protects him. The distinction was known in antiquity. The word amulet 
is best derived from the latin word amolior, meaning “to baffle,” therefore, an object 
which baffled the evil eye and protected the wearer. The talisman was derived from 
the Greek word teAgw meaning “‘to enchant”’—to cast a spell, to procure power 
for the owner and wearer. As far as we know, no antique talismans have been pre- 
served, none certainly in glass; but of amulets our museums contain many speci- 
mens, though until now they have received little or no attention from archaeologists. 
The amulet protected in various ways: either it connected the wearer with some 
saint or deity, or through some hidden potency it attracted the gaze of the evil eye 
or of the witch or wizard, thus diverting to itself all danger and averting such from 
the body of the person. The amulets are generally small, but sometimes large. The 
circular frame around antique objects, such as portraits, initials, symbols, etc., were 
supposed to compel the witch or her gaze to travel around the circle until exhausted. 
The small amulets simply caused her to stare. Strange to say, during the Middle 
Ages the common people considered ancient sculptures and reliefs as State property 
—State amulets—erected by ancient magicians, to protect the state or the city from 
evil, accident, war and the like. This was the case in Constantinople, and it is owing 
to this belief that some of these statues have been preserved. 

In our own day the use of amulets is quite common. We use trinkets for luck in 
about the same mood that we use lightning rods on the tops of our buildings. The use 
of such objects has often had serious consequences, and many a person has lost his 
life through reckless belief in immunity through the use of amulets. There were 
others, however, who wore amulets as testimonies to their faith and religious beliefs. 


THE VARIOUS TYPES OF AMULETS. Among the amulets of 4th and 5th cen- 
turies we can distinguish the following main types: 

Fishes of comparatively large size in the round, with or without the seal of Christ 
attached. Some of these might be as early as the 3d century A.D. 

Minor amulets in the round, intended to be worn in a necklace; or amulets other- 
wise carried suspended, also in the round, and mostly consisting of chalices, flasks, 
dolphins, etc. Some can be identified as keys, others as drops of blood. 

Amulet disks of glass intended to be suspended in necklaces or simply carried on 
the person. Each of these disks contains in relief some symbol, Christian, pagan, 
Sassanian, etc. 

Amulet disks of clay, always larger and heavier than the glass disks, not intended 
for suspension, but for carrying concealed on the person. 
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Amuletic designs on pottery lamps. Mostly from northern Africa and B rpdecssr 
in vogue among the Copts. 

Painted gold-glass designs on cups and plates, used in life and also wietite as pro- 
tection for the defunct. 

Gold-glass graffiti, or scenes scratched on gold films protected by a glass covering. 

Medals of metal, worn in necklaces. 

Each group contains symbols characteristic of the group, but a few are common 
to all groups. 


AMULETS IN THE ROUND 


AMULETS IN THE ROUND. The 4th century amulets in the round are dated 
through their association with 4th century beads in necklaces, among which they 
occupied place as pendants. They represent a variety of objects, such as vessels, 
drops of blood, patens, fishes, dolphins, keys, lamps and lanterns. Conspicuous 
among all is the “bambino” in its wrappings, and small amulet cases, about a dozen 
varieties or so in all. Specimens come to us mostly from Syrian tombs, but some 
have also been found in the catacombs of Rome and are now in the Museo Cristiano 
of the Vatican. 

Our identification is principally based upon the fact that they imitate larger 
objects; that they rarely possess any beauty and could therefore not have been 
worn as adornments. Their only use could have been as imitations of sacred objects 
which would make them amulets and religious tokens. As by far the greatest num- 
ber represent vessels, we must naturally conclude that these vessels were in some 
manner sacred; and as the types of the vessels are few, we must assume that the 
originals were also few, and that they belonged to a series which was well known to 
all who wore them. The author finally assumes that the originals in order to be 
sacred must have been used by Christ and His apostles. Had the originals been used 
during the period when the amulets were made, we should have found greater varia- 
tion. We should also have expected to see forms represented which we know were in 
use during the 4th century, instead of but a few stereotyped varieties. The first 
step in identification was the preparation of a list of all the vessels mentioned in the 
Scriptures. It was then found that among the amulets in the round a type was found 
that fitted or corresponded to every vessel mentioned in the New Testament. It 
was also discovered that two of the types could be identified as two of the vessels 
used by Joseph of Arimathea, and when one of those vessels was found actually 
represented, so to say, 7” situ, the theory seemed to become certainty rather than 
mere theory. A preliminary report on this subject was given by the author in his 
chapter on the Grail legends (Te Great Chalice of Antioch), but lack of space and 
other complications prevented the use of illustrations, so necessary in a work of this 
nature. , 

In this connection it is appropriate to recall to the reader that sacred vessels were 
already represented on glass in the 1st century B.C. on the Sidonian “temple series,” 
and that both before and after that time we find chalices and the seven-branched 
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candlestick represented on Jewish coins. The representation of sacred vessels had 
thus for centuries been an established fact, and it was quite natural that this prac- 
tise should have been continued. 

The number of types is, as stated, small, but no doubt many more will be found 
and some probably are already in our various museums and private collections, 
where until now they have not attracted the serious attention they deserve. 

Finally, it may be well to recall again that these vessels have been represented by 
artists during each period according to their own individual conceptions but seem- 
ingly according to standard types in use at the time when the conception was 
originated. We may also give credence to the thought that the oldest representations 
were based upon traditions as to appearance of the originals, which could have been 
preserved in legend as well as actual representation.—PIs. 129, 130. 


MINIATURE TABLE OF CRYSTAL WITH VASES. In the Museo Cristiano 
of the Vatican are three such plates, each with two or three miniature vases. As 
they could not be taken out of the case the illustrations are only approximately 
accurate.—Text Fig. 222. 


WATER FARS, AMPHOR. From Syria. The only sacred amphore mentioned 
in the New Testament are the water jars of Cana. They would recall to the pious 
the miracle of the wine. They occur often in early Christian art. On the gold-glass 
they are often spherical, with a cover. The original jars were no doubt amphore. 
One is represented by Garrucci, Svoria, Pl. 494, in a supper scene.—Text Fig. 224. 

CHALICES WITH HOST. The form is always spherical with a low and narrow 
base. The top, which serves as a handle, represents a host with even or ribbed mar- 
gin. The latter suggests the form of a host such as we see it sometimes represented 
on reliefs, paintings or graffiti. For comparison we copy various chalices with three 
or more loaves, possibly of somewhat later date, perhaps 5th century A.D. The 
sacred host in the chalice is mentioned in the Grail legends.—Text Figs. 223, 224. 
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Fig. 224. Biblical vessels as miniature amulets, units in necklaces, Constantinean period, 
mostly Syrian.—The amphora of Cana, a—chalices with hosts, f-—paten with 
hosts, 7, 7. 


FLAT PATEN. These are more numerous than all the other types together and 
are generally found in graduated sizes in 4th century necklaces. They are always 
used as pendants furnished with a small eyelet for a handle—PI. 131; Text Fig. 224. 
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SPHERICAL PITCHERS. One of this type is found as a graffito on the chair of 
St. Mark on the Antioch chalice. The writer has identified it as the water pitcher 
which he is believed to have carried to the Last Supper.—Text Fig. 225. 
MEASURES. The measure, especially the full measure, stood for a full Christian 
life, full of virtue, charity and faith —Text Fig. 225. 

LAMPS. Lamps, represented in profile as well as flat, are among the amulets found 
in Christian tombs. They were probably symbolic of the light eternal, as opposed 


to eternal darkness.—Text Fig. 225. 
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Fig. 225. Amuletic miniature objects, represented or in the round.—After Perret, Plate 
74, a—in the round, Syria, 4, c—‘‘full measure,” a Christian life, d—lamps. 


THE TWO VASES OF FOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA. Next to the patens, these 
are the most common, both types occurring in about equal numbers, suggesting an 
affinity between the two. Fora fuller account than that given here, see the Antioch 
Chalice. Fohn of Glastonbury (Hearn ed., London, 1726) copied extracts from the 
Book of Melkin: “For Joseph had with him in the sarcophagus [that is, in his reli- 
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Fig. 226. Sacred vessels as miniature amulets, 4th century A.D.—Joseph of Arimathea 
beaker, relief, z—in the round, 4—with guard, c, d—Joseph of Arimathea 
flasks, ¢-i—-Joseph of Arimathea pitcher (from his own coat of arms, after 
Murray), 7. 


quary] two little vases, white and silver, filled with the blood and sweat of Jesus.” 
The two types represented in the tomb finds are identified with these, for the follow- 
ing reasons: two vases or cruets were placed on, or secured to the haical screen in the 
Coptic churches since time immemorial. Their nature has been long forgotten even 
among the priests. One of them preserved in the British Museum has the exact form 
of one of the amulets. (M. A. Murray, “The Egyptian Elements in the Grail,” 
Ancient Egypt Il, 1916.) Another reason for the identification is that two similar 
cruets are represented in the armorial bearings of Joseph of Arimathea, of later date, 
it is true, but possibly traditional as to appearance. They stand under the Holy 
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Cross amidst a shower of blood drops. Murray, p. 60, gives a perfect copy. These 
coincidences serve to identify one of the types.—PI. 129; Text Fig. 226. 

The other type has the form of a tube, with a small foot disk. The tube is set in a 
holder with a large handle, as we have tried to illustrate in the two text figures. The 
tube itself is similar to the beaker standing under the Constantinean Holy Cross on 
the glass flask type already described and illustrated both in line drawing and photo- 
graphic reproduction a few pages previous to this. As a further explanation we 
mention that in the legends Joseph of Arimathea collected the blood of Christ by 
placing under the Cross a vessel. This vessel could not have been similar to the one 
in which he preserved the blood while carrying it with him on his travels, but must 
have been wider and open. A beaker would have been a proper vessel and a beaker 
could have been procured in haste. A beaker, too, is the vessel placed under the 
Holy Cross moulded on the flasks already described —Text Figs. 192, e, 226, 282. 
THE SACRED BLOOD. That the Sacred Blood was actually represented in the 
4th century is proven by the illustration in Perret (Les Catacombs de Rome, 
Pl. XV). We here behold three drops from which rise three Trees of Life, one from 


Fig. 227. Blood, keys and nail amulets, 4th century A.D.—In the round, drops of blood, 
a, d—with epitaph (after Perret, Plate 41), drops of blood from which rise 
Trees of Life, e, f—keys of heaven, g, 4—sacred nail of the Holy Cross, 4. 


each drop. Each of the trees bears three fruits, similar to those presented by the 
angel to St. Luke, as already described. Among the amulets we find many which 
would have no meaning unless they did represent a sacred object, and the only one 
which seems possible, is the blood of Christ. The representation of the three drops 
with the Trees of Life is found directly under the representation of a fish, which 
stood for Christ. The combination thus stood for the body and the blood, the two 
eucharistic units—PI. 129; Text Fig. 227. 

KEYS AND NAILS. These two elements or types are quite common in the neck- 
laces. The shorter and always twisted objects might stand for the keys to heaven, 
and the narrow slender ones for nails. The form of the latter is the same as the form 
of the nails represented in relief on the amuletic disks soon to be described. Hence, 
a support to the suggestion —PI. 131, on the necklace; Text Fig. 227. 

BAMBINO AND LAZARUS. These amulets might have stood both for the Christ 
Child and for Lazarus and Resurrection. They resemble both a child wrapped in its 
early swaddling clothes and a mummy. Those with three points or dots over the head 
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can only refer to Christ if we assume, as seems probable, that these points are the 
ends of a cross.—PI. 129; Text Fig. 228. 

DOLPHINS, FROGS, DOVES. The dolphins probably stand both for the fish- 
Christ and for the monster which housed Jonah for three days. The frog is said by 
symbolists to stand for fertility. As a Christian symbol it might have stood for 
something else. The dove, which is not a common amulet, and often crudely made is 
readily understood as a symbol of gentleness or of the Holy Spirit —PI. 129. 
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Fig. 228. Christian amulets in the round, 4th century A.D.—Christ Child and Lazarus 
mummy, a, d—dolphins—doves, Syrian. 


AMULET CASES. Amulet cases of glass are quite common. They have the same 
form as amulet cases made of gold and silver and are also of the same size, rarely 
more than one inch long. They are suspended from an eyelet. The amulet was writ- 
ten and the script enclosed in the tube. One of these was found entire with the script 
inside.—Text Fig. 229. 
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Fig. 229. I, Christian amulets in the round, 4th century A.D:—Amulet cases for script, 
of glass or gold, a—c—crosses of bronze, Syrian. 


THE VISION OF CONSTANTINE. Large flat beads worn on necklaces, on one 
side the cross and four hosts. On the other side three hosts.—Fig. 229, II. 

THE ROAD TO GOLGOTHA. In the round as an ordinary bead of glass or as a 
pendant. Made of yellow and red inlay, or with brown and white threads in dark 
matrix. The roads are made by twisting these threads and vary greatly, but the 
form is more or less the same as the symbol below the cross, or as the city of Troy 
on the Tragliatella vase already described.—Text Figs. 206, 229 II; Pl. 129. 

THE LARGE FISH REPRESENTATIONS. Besides the dolphin amulets we 
find in the Christian tombs large representations of the real fish, sometimes in the 
form of a flask, sometimes as a mere decorative object intended to be viewed but not 
used for any practical purpose. Besides these there are fish representations in mosaic 
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Plate 129. Amulets of glass in the round. Christian, 4th century A.D. Syrian. Above: 
fishes, doves. Third row, left: the vessels of Joseph of Arimathea. Third row, 
right: drops of sacred blood. Lower center: bead disks with three hosts or blood 
drops; the Vision of Constantine, with cross and hosts; the road to Golgotha; 
and host and paten. Lowest: bambino or Lazarus, or both; the god Bess.—Sze 


pages 127, 519, $21, 522, $31, 536. 
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Plate 130. The Ichthys or sacred fish symbol of Christ with attached seal of Christ as pen- 
dant on chain, original gold open work. 4th century A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection. See pages 519, 531. Lower: Syrian glazed pottery plate with the 
Vision of Constantine. 
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Plate 131. Christian amulets of uncolored glass for necklaces. Along the margins: plain 
patens, drops of blood, keys, nails. Center: disks with severed heads of St. John 
the Baptist and St. Mark. Syrian, 4th century A.D.—See pages 520, 532, 534. 
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Plate 132. Syrian pocket amulets of red clay, 4th century A.D. to 5th’century A.D. Ascen- 


sion with soul ladder, cauldron, baptism, holy crosses, doves, Madonna and 


child, “‘agios” (holy), two angels crowning Christ. The one in the second row, 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—‘See page 538. 
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glass, often made with extraordinary skill and artistic taste, but these may be of 
earlier date. The Assyrians and Chaldeans, as well as other nations which depended 
upon irrigation for their prosperity, possessed fish gods, represented as huge fishes, 
both in the round, and in relief, or as men clad in a fish robe, usually the priest 
with his head and back covered. Many religions attributed the creation of the world 
to a water god and worshiped him as their principal deity. This was in dry and 
rain-poor countries. In the rainy countries such as the north of Europe, especially 


Fig. 229. II, Christian amulets in the round, 4th century A.D.—Bead disk with three 
hosts—with the Vision of Constantine—Golgotha with the road to Calvary or 
the road to Jerusalem (the center of the world, the skull of Adam, the tomb of 
Adam, the altar of Abraham, and the foundation of the Holy Cross), ¢e.—Com- 
pare Plate 129; Fig. 208. 


Ireland, the fish god was a food giver, and rain was feared rather than hoped for, a 
subject discussed at greater length in connection with the Grail legends (The Great 
Chalice of Antioch). The fish symbols found on lamps and other objects in the 4th 
century and later were often marked with the seal of Christ, which consisted of the 
two letters chi and rho, which stood for Christus. In some the larger fish is repre- 
sented as swallowing a small fish the head of which is seen protruding from the 
mouth of the larger. A fine representation of this type is found in the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum, Berlin (4m#/. Ber., 1913-191 4, p. 35, Fig.17). The use of the word and 
symbol Ichthus is said to have dated from the time of Commodus, but is perhaps 
older. One of the best representations is seen in the catacomb of Domitilla, in Rome, 
in conjunction with a basket containing in the center a beaker with red wine, and on 
its top a paten with eucharistic loaves. The fish is frequently found on epitaphs and 
other representations, on which it was desired to express the fact that the defunct 
was a Christian. The great favor in which this symbol was held was, as is generally 
known, due to the fact that the initial letters of the Greek for Jesus Christus, God’s 
Son, Savior, composed the word ichthus, Greek for fish. 


FISH WITH SEAL OF CHRIST 


Height, 6.7”; diameter, 3.4”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria.—PI. 130, I. 

Made of heavy, transparent, uncolored glass, with details of violet glass, and 
deep amber-colored glass. To the side fins on each side is attached a chain of original 
make, supporting a pendant representing the seal of Christ, a sun disk with inner 
chi-rho in openwork. The initials stand for Christus, the appendage of the rho also 
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standing for “‘s,” the first letter in “savior” (sa/vator). 
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AMULET DISK PENDANTS WITH SYMBOLIC RELIEFS 


Judging from the prominence of these amulets in personal adornment, espe- 

cially as pendants in necklaces, they must be considered the principal amuletic 
objects of the Constantinean period. The disks vary from one half to three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, and are about as thick as ordinary cardboard. They have 
the form of a plate with an upper cuff parallel to the disk, whereby they were sus- 
pended from the necklace, projecting slightly below the bead rows. The matrix is 
ordinary coarse uncolored glass, with moulded or stamped reliefs on the front face. 
But one single type, the Vision of Constantine, is made of fine blue glass with inlay 
of colored glass instead of reliefs. One other type, the road to Golgotha, is made 
with blackish matrix and twisted threads of red and yellow. The series comprises 
Christian, Jewish and Sassanian symbols, and were all the symbols identified with 
certainty their classification would properly follow the religions they represent. But 
as some symbols are uncertain as to their meaning and others could be used by more 
than one creed, the more practical and ready way will be adopted to classify them 
according to their reliefs. There is little doubt but that the number of representations 
or symbols will be greatly increased when our collections are more closely studied. 
At present the writer has copied about thirty different types,mostly from private 
collections, and it should be borne in mind that he has also seen several which he 
was not permitted to copy. The most numerous designs are those representing lions 
with signs for the sun, moon and a star. The most important type, by far, is the one 
representing the severed head of St. John the Baptist, or of St. Mark, or of both. 
As a rule the reliefs are not very sharply outlined, having suffered from the with- 
drawal of the stamp or mould.—PI. 131; Text Fig. 230. 
THE PRINCIPAL DESIGNS ON THE AMULET DISKS FROM SYRIA. 
Seven-armed Lamp or Candlestick. The type seen.on the Arch of Titus, but with 
tripod base. In this type all the arms end on the same plane. In another type the 
arms end diagonally on each side, as in the Assyrian candlestick. A similar candle- 
stick was engraved on a Gezer lamp (Macalister CV, Fig. 27).—Text Fig. 230; 
Pl. 131, IV row. 

The Telesphore. The figure resembles the telesphore of the Greeks and Romans, 
a child or young man dressed in a cape reaching the knees. The cape ends upwards 
in a more or less pointed hood. According to Mrs. Harrison, the telesphore rep- 
resented the traveler and especially the recurring New Year (Themis); and as the 
birth of Christ and New Year’s concurred, the Christians adopted the same symbol. 
The Christian relationship is proven by the presence of crosses and by letters, ap- 
parently SEZES, the whole thus constituting a New Year’s salutation as well as an 
amulet.—Text Fig. 230; Pl. 131. 

The Resurrection from the Tomb. To the left a man, perhaps a guard, and to the 
right a square tomb from which rises an image. Uncertain. The three points re- 
semble flames. The theme of the tomb with flames is found in the Grail legends, the 
flames being extinguished at the advent of Galahad.—Fig. 230, /. 

Frogs and Turtles. Frogs symbolized fertility and turtles longevity. The amulet 
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could be both Christian and pagan as it is not especially religious. —Fig. 230, II row. 

Two Lions and a Tree of Life. The most interesting feature in the design regards 
the base, which has the form of a lotus bud or bead. We have already discussed the 
lotus bead on the omphalus as an amuletic, protective symbol. The theme of two 
lions and the Tree of Life was common to the ancient Assyrians.— Fig. 230, II row. 


Fig. 230. Glass amulet disks with symbols, 4th century A.D. I, Jewish candlestick from 
the temple, telesphore, Christ; Il, cherubim and Christ rising from the tomb; 
frog, turtle, Tree of Life with lions; Medusa head; III, Phrixus and the golden 
ram in the grove of Ares; IV, Sassanian lions. Lamb of God; V, head of St. 
John the Baptist; Christian amulet disks of glass and metal. Bust portraits and 
crosses, winged Christ with lambs, the believers, the Good Shepherd, or Noah, 
with dove from the Ark, olive branch. 


Medusa Heads. High oval face and irregularly streaming hair. Several distinct 
moulds, but the face is always of the same type. 

Man and Lion. This figure and the next, which represent respectively a man fac- 
ing a lion standing upright, and a man behind a ram, here found on moulded glass 
amulets, are also represented on the Chair of St. Peter in Rome. There the figured 
man and the figured lion are the second and the fifth reliefs.—Fig. 230, III row. 
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Phrixus and the Golden Fleece. Several scenes seem to represent the legend of the 
golden fleece, but the themes are slightly varied. The one represented in 230 is also 
found on the chair of St. Peter in Rome, fifth relief, as just stated. It is also found 
represented in a more detailed and elaborate manner on the Argonaut vase of the 
Ist century B.C.-1st century A.D., from the Moore Collection, described in the 
earlier part of this book, Pl. 53. Phrixus seated on a rock by the shore in the grove of 
Ares, holds the ram with the golden fleece. In some amulets the tree of the grove on 
which the fleece was suspended is added. In others the tree is missing. In some the 
man, Phrixus, is absent, the details being made up by a tree and the ram, which is 
sometimes turned to the left, at others to the right. All were probably copied from 
some well-known relief or painting. (For illustration of the Chair of St. Peter, see 
Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, Vol. I, Pl. CKLV.)—Fig. 230, III row. 


Lions. The most common amulet disks of glass contain figures of lions. We can 
separate five or six different types, some portrayed in profile, others full face, others 
full face crowned. Above some is seen the crescent with the star or with sun disk. 
Some have only a star or only a crescent, but the crescent is generally present. The 
one with the lion in profile to the right, Pl. 131, pendant in the necklace to left, with 
crescent and star, is also found on the reverse of an Abraxas amulet, which might 
indicate that this too is a Gnostic amulet. So far, however, not a single one has been 
found with the figure of Abraxas. (Compare Fr. X. Kraus, Geschich. Cbristl. 
Kunst, 1, 510, Fig. 39.)—Fig. 230. Christ, the symbolic lion in the Apocalypse. 


Lamb. The lamb of God, often with a star and the letters alpha and omega, 
is seen in profile and when single never turns its head backwards. When by the side 
of Christ it turns its head towards him.—Fig. 230, IV row. 


The Severed Head. Occurs in two types, one with curly and one with straight 

hair. One head is a little longer than the other, and some are made with a very fine 
and forceful technic. Pl. 131, immediately above the necklace. They may both rep- 
resent the head of St. John the Baptist, or one may be the Baptist and the other 
St. Mark. The head of St. John was the sacred relic of the Coptic Church, and was 
held by the patriarch seated on his throne at the great ceremonial rites of the Coptic 
Church. The severed head was also carried in the Grail rites, but there it undoubtedly 
was the head of St. Mark. The head is always placed horizontally on the plate, never 
upright.—Fig. 230, V row. 
THREE BUST FIGURES AND THREE CROSSES. The details are too indis- 
tinct to permit identifications of the busts. They might refer to Christ and the two 
robbers. Pl. 131, central large disk. Only the lower cross is quite distinct on the 
photograph. The upper head has a halo around it. The many circular pits are ero- 
sions.—Text Fig. 230, IV and V rows. In one the cross has the form of an anchor, 
but in the other it is a regular cross. 


Winged Christ between two lambs. But one single specimen known. PI. 131, 
IV row, center.—Text Fig. 230, IV row. 


A Man feeding a Dove. The man is seated, and holds a shepherd’s staff with crook. 
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Above is an olive branch. The man holds a chalice in his hand from which the dove 
drinks.—Fig. 230, V row; Pl. 131, middle to right. 

THE NAILS OF THE HOLY CROSS. The representation never varies and con- 
sists of two large and three small staffs, heavier in the ends touching the circum- 
ference of the disk. The two large ones cross at right angles at the center, and the 
three small ones are inserted in the triangular quadrants in such a manner that they 
do not reach the central crossing of the two larger nails. One of the quadrants, the 
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Fig. 231. Christian amulet disks of glass, 4th century A.D.—I, Disk with two long and 
three short nails, 4, —doubtful, c—the Vision of Constantine and its units, @, 
e; I, Christogram amulets, Christian Museum, Vatican; III, Amulet disks with 
crosses and stars.—Latin cross—crosses with Christogram apices—star of Beth- 
lehem. 


one to the lower right, is always empty. This in the opinion of the author tends to 
prove that five objects were intended to be shown. This would give two short nails 
for the hands, two long for the feet and one short for the epitaph.—Text Fig. 231. 

THE VISION OF CONSTANTINE. The simple form of two bars crossing at 
right angles, one bar ending in a crook, all being at their ends in contact with a 
circular disk with red center, can be dated to the first half of the 4th century. 
Generally this symbol is held to be a variation of the monogram of Christ. To the 
writer this is incorrect. It seems more probable that each symbol possessed a differ- 
ent meaning. The shepherd’s crook with its cross bar and the disks in the circum- 
ference resembles the natural phenomenon known as mirage suns so closely that it 
would suggest that this was intended. The sacred character of the theme is evident, 
else it would not have been carried as an amulet. The writer has elsewhere sug- 
gested the theory that this design was intended to represent the vision seen by Con- 
stantine in the heavens shortly before the battle at the Milvian Bridge at Rome. 
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Such reflected or refracted mirage of the sun constitutes a not too uncommon phe- 
nomenon, usually seen shortly before sunset or after sunrise. The amulet being con- 
temporary with Constantine, the scene depicted would seem to prove that the 
Emperor actually beheld a real phenomenon which he and others interpreted as a 
heavenly message and which inspired them to that victory which more than any 
other had decided the development of our present civilization and social existence. 
It is important to note at the same time that it is the only one of all the amulet 
disks which is made of a fine quality of glass. All the others are of uncolored glass, 
but this is always of colored, generally deep blue, with yellow cross and red and yel- 
low marginal disks.—Text Fig. 231; Pl. 129. 


THE MONOGRAM OF CHRIST. Also called the Chrismon. Seen on many glass 
disks, some intended as pendants in necklaces, others, without eyelet for suspension. 
They are generally simple, but some are varied and complicated. The meaning is 
always the same, that of a cryptic representation of the initials of the words for 
Jesus Christus Savior, Alpha and Omega (the beginning and the end).The most elab- 
orate specimen is one in the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican, made in gold-glass 
graffito and blue enamel, Fig. 231. The first one figured is the most complicated, 
containing seven distinct signs in one, namely: the star of Bethlehem in the form 
of acomet; alpha; the sun wheel vision; rho reversed; omega; cross with a ring 
(Kraus, Geschichte, p. 198); and the letter “s”. The Monogram was not invented by 
the Christians but existed with a different meaning before the advent of Christ. 
Thus we find it on the coins of Herod the great, but according to Kraus, who has 
discussed the subject in all its general aspects (I, 490), it appears as a markedly 
Christian symbol only in the time of Constantine, who had it placed on his pagan 
coins. It seems only coincidental that these letters could also be used as an acrostic 
for the word Christ. According to Kraus the sign was simplified about 350 A.D., 
when the bars were reduced to two and made to cross at right angles. The glass 
amulet, (Fig. 231) with this sign is, however, at least twenty-three years older, 
and perhaps the earliest of all these glass disk pendants. It possibly may have been 
the cause of the adoption by the Christians of the older symbol in which two bars 
cross diagonally as in the monogram of Christ. The latter has continued in use to 
the present day, but was most common in the sth to 7th centuries. 

THE LATIN CROSS. This amulet is rare on the glass disks. The angular incision 
of the arms is probably a simplified form of that found on the crosses erected by 
Constantine. 

CROSS WITH RINGS. This symbol occurs both as the only unit on the disks, or 
in connection with the three busts with three crosses already described. Its meaning 
is uncertain. Reversed it occurs twice repeated on the Sassanian flask—Figs. 203, 
231, III row. 

SIX-POINTED STAR. Among the pagans it stood for Sirus; among the Chris- 
tians, if used by them as an amulet, which is probable, it stood for the Star of 


Bethlehem. 
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THE SIDERIAL POWERS OF THE GNOSTICS. The use of the lion and the 
ass on the glass amulets will no doubt suggest to some a Gnostic origin and an 
identification with the so-called “siderial powers,” the angels: Michael, the lion; 
Raphael, the serpent; Gabriel, the hawk; Thantabaoth, the bear; Erataoth, the dog; 
Onoel, the ass. The author has however not discovered any symbols on glass which 
permit with certainty of such identification, unless it be that the lion reliefs are of 
that series. 


SYRIAN CLAY AMULETS WITH APOTHEOSIS 


Crude Christian amulets with the form of semispherical disks of reddish color.The 
front and back are convex, but the front alone contains the designs in very low 
relief. Originally, perhaps, the reliefs were higher, but the surface in all shows much 
wear and it seems probable that they had been carried on the person. They are quite 
heavy, too, and as there is no sign of means of suspension, or of any bands or strings 
such as would suggest seals, we must assume for the present at least that these 
objects were pocket amulets. They were not subjected to fire, and water would 
soften them in a short time. Possibly they were also tokens connected with religious 
ceremonies. 

The representations are practically the same in all. The principal and central 
representation is the Ascension, with Christ as part mummy, part man, reaching 
between heaven and é¢arth, in the same way as it is represented on the four-sided 
and six-sided glass flasks already described. But on the clay amulets the meaning of 
the design on account of the increased number of details is quite evident. Christ is 
crowned by angels in heaven, in the style of the genii on the arch of Septimius 
Severus in the Roman forum. A ladder leans against the upper part of the body. 
In the space surrounding the central figure are minor scenes, slightly varied in the 
different specimens. Thus we have a Madonna seated in a chair with the Christ 
Child; a man seated baptizing a child; star; dove; a descending dove in the stereo- 
typed style. “Agios” repeated is the only lettering in any specimen. An important 
feature is that the head of Christ is covered with a corporal crowned by a Latin 
cross. The ladder is sometimes left out. Text Fig. 232, a. 

The most unusual scene is one representing a hooded man, seated before a cauldron 
with three short legs and an upper loop handle. The features and the pose, and the 
locality where he is seated are the same as in the baptism scene on the other amulets. 
The hood is apparently more pointed and the right hand is held over a cauldron if- 
stead of a child. The cauldron is spherical and furnished with three legs. There seems 
to bea loop handle rising from the upper rim and possibly this is held by the hooded 
man. In the Vulgate two vessels of the Last Supper are mentioned: calix and par- 
opsis, meaning chalice and soup dish, generally translated “plate.” The scene of the 
Last Supper is undoubtedly the one which inspired the festival of dipping the bread 
in a kettle of hot soup or broth on Christmas eve, now or until lately in universal 
use in northern Europe and probably elsewhere. On such occasions the kettle, re- 
sembling the one figured on the amulet, was brought in and placed on the table, and 
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rich and poor, high and low, members of the same household, joined in dipping their 
respective slices of bread in the broth in recognition of one of the principal features 
of the Last Supper (Matt. 26, 23; John 13, 23). This cauldron or kettle is seemingly 
the vessel represented on this amulet. 

In one amulet the hooded man is left out, the child, however, occupying the usual 
place. The child is always represented in the same manner as in the amulet in the 
round but without the points of the cross behind the head.—PI. 132; Text Fig. 232. 


Fig. 232. Clay amulets from Syria, 4th century A.D.—Apotheosis—baptism—ATPIOC 
(hagios, holy)—soul-ladder—cauldron with eucharistic brew—Madonna and 
Child—dove—spear wounding a host—Christ Child. 


CLAY AMULET WITH APOTHEOSIS AND THE CAULDRON 


Diameter, 1.5’. Reddish unburnt clay. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria.— 
Pl. 132, d; Fig. 232, c. 

In the center Christ between heaven and earth, crowned by two angels. To the 

right a ladder between the breast and the earth base. At lower right a dove and 
below it a star. Above the dove seven minute objects which somewhat resemble 
letters, but too indistinct to be deciphered with certainty, probably agios, mean- 
ing “holy.” Some of the dots seem to form a cross with widening arms. A more 
distinct cross, again with widening arms, is seen on the left side over the head of the 
hooded man. 
COPTIC AMULET MEDAL WITH CHRIST AND THE SUN DISK. For 
comparison with the glass amulets, this amulet of bronze possesses much interest. 
The reverse of the amulet, which is to us the most interesting, contains the Vision 
of Constantine supported by a pedestal. The latter is seemingly intended to rep- 
resent the flagellation column, there being a rod with thorns on each side and parallel 
to them two perpendicular rows of blood drops and hosts. The cross in the sun is 
somewhat unusual, with arms resembling flames. The two objects below the center, 
one on each side, resemble doves in the pose of adoration. 

The figure on the front side represents Christ holding a lance with a cross, in the 
act of destroying the serpent. In his left hand he holds the New Testament. The 
face is a modified sun disk, the Vision of Constantine, with a central cross and two 
hosts. Size about 0.5’’. Megaga, Egypt. Metropolitan Museum.—Text Fig, 233. 
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Plate 133. 


Four Christian pottery lamps, Constantinean period. The 
around the opening for oil: two fishes, a chalice, a martyr dragged from the 


arena, Christ rising from a paten. Syria and Carthage. 4th century A.D.—For 
the marginal symbols, see text, pages 543, 545, 540. 
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Plate 134. The Lazarus vase, with engraving of the resurrection of Lazarus. Probably Ger- 
man make, 4th century A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—See page 547. 
Found at Bologne sur Mer. Formerly in the Engel Gros Collection. 
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CHRISTIAN POTTERY LAMPS WITH AMULETIC DESIGNS 


Every collection of antique pottery lamps of the Constantinean period contains 
some with moulded Christian amuletic figures. Some of these will be considered here 
for the sake of comparing their amuletic designs with those found on the glass of the 
same period, which already has been or will be described in these pages. The lamps 
which theauthor hasexaminedare probably from Carthage, one having been received 
from Count Kuhn de Prorok, who relates that he and Father Delattre have counted 
about thirty distinct symbols on the lamps excavated in and near Carthage. The 
seven lamps which the author has studied contain about twenty different signs, in- 


Fig. 233. Bronze medal amulet, enlarged, from Megaga, Egypt, Metropolitan Museum— 
Christ killing the serpent, the New Law as a shield; on the reverse, the Vision of 
Constantine, flagellation rods, hosts and blood—doves adoring the cross in the 
sun, 


cluding the large central scenes surrounding the filling hole of the lamps. One of 
these is identical with the apotheosis symbol, as has been described on the flasks 
and on the clay amulets. Like the rest of the representations, it would not have been 
identified except in connection with the clay amulet symbols which are the only 
ones sufficiently detailed to permit recognition. Common to both glass and lamps 
are the following symbols: the Old and the New Testament; Trees of Life; the road 
to Jerusalem or Golgotha.—PI. 133; Text Fig. 234. 

The new designs or symbols comprise trefoils with the Trinity, spear heads with 
drops, and spear heads with Trees of Life as inner designs; lotus flowers facing each 
other in profile; lotus flowers (?) seen from above; baskets; chalices marked with 
host; fishes; dolphins; palm trees, as Trees of Life in a square frame. Also a lamp 
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with the seal of Christ, set with jewels. The forms of these lamps are simple and 
more or less alike, as represented, Plate 133. Lamps of this type have also been found 
in Syria, one now being in the Edward B. Edwards Collection. Others have been 
found in Norway and Denmark. 

POTTERY LAMP WITH CHRIST FIGURE. The center is occupied by a bust 
figure in profile. Head covered with a helmet crowned with a laurel wreath. Face 
beardless. The chest is strongly ornate with two parallel corded bands, two ladders 
and one top of a bishop’s crook. The latter is somewhat uncertain. The whole design 
reminds us greatly of the Christ rising from the chalice figured by Garrucci, Storia, 
Pl. 476, Fig. 1, from a pottery lamp, evidently contemporary with this one. The 
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Fig. 234. Christian Symbols on 4th century A.D. pottery lamps from Syria, Carthage, 
Europe. 
I, Lotus flowers alternating with spear heads. 
II, Lotus bud in frame or under arch, a life symbol—Tree of Life—jackal, evil 
spirit. 
Til, Frothingham Collection—apotheosis of Christ—fishes—trefoil—trinity— 
Old Testament—paten with host. 
IV, Lamb of God—spear head—heart with Trinity symbol—paten with host 
—Lamb of God—New and Old Testament covers. 


Garrucci bust has in the center the chi rho, showing that it is with certainty 
Christian. The detail of the decoration is so similar in the two lamps that we might 
assume them to have been made by the same man. The author has elsewhere ex- 
plained the Garrucci figure as Christ rising from the chalice, a theme found in the 
Galahad Quest in the Grail Romances, proving them to go back, in part, to the 4th 
century A.D. We must make some allowance for the lack of absolute correctness in 
the Garrucci and other representations, which often are improved in order to satisfy 
the present day artist in his conceptions as to how they should have been made. 
The bust figure in both specimens rests upon a crescent-shaped band which ends 
at the neck. This band can only represent the paten of the host from which the 
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figure rises, although the artist did not continue it behind the neck. In the Gar- 
rucci representation the circular and plate-like foot disk is treated in the same man- 
ner, ending ornamentally before it touches the chalice stem.—Text Fig. 194, a, c, d. 
The horseshoe band in this lamp contains but two symbols, each repeated eight 
times. They may be identified as the spear head and the lotus flower, one symbolic 
of death, the other of life recurrent. The back of the lamp contains a circle with 
slightly raised center, representing the “‘paten,” evidently the potter’s mark. 
POTTERY LAMP WITH TREE AND BUDS. The center is occupied by a winged 
beast, unfortunately fragmentary, probably symbolic of the evil powers in the 
tomb which flee at the advent of the Christian light and sacred symbols. The horse- 
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Fig. 234. (continued). V, Tree of Life—table with host—basket with remnants of mirac- 
ulous loaves—chalice as centerpiece. 
VI, Old Testament—Tree of Life—lotus flowers—fish and dolphin. 
VII, Seal of Christ—New Testament—spear head—Tree of Life. 
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shoe-band units are but two, each repeated respectively six and four times. One is a 
triangular Tree of Life. The other is a lotus bud, surrounded by a cord in the form 
of an arched frame. The twisted cord frame is quite common in the catacombs of 
Rome, the cord serving as an amulet to keep away the evil spirits or powers, which 
being forced to follow the twists are prevented from reaching the amulet. (The Great 
Chalice of Antioch, p. 121, etc.). The almond-shaped bud-like center is explained 
by Kisa as a lotus bud (p. 639; Fig. 139).—Fig. 234, II. 

POTTERY LAMP WITH APOTHEOSIS SYMBOL. The whole center is oc- 
cupied by a many petaled rosette. The horseshoe band contains five Christian 
symbols, repeated on each side. The symbols are the following: A fish, symbolic of 
Christ according to the acrostic “ICHTHYS,” with the initials of the Greek 
words for Jesus, Christus, God’s Son, Savior. The next symbol is a clover leaf with 
the three leaflets, presumably standing for the Holy Trinity. The next is a circular 
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shield with three rings and a central cup, symbolic of, or representing Golgotha, as 
described on the late Christian flasks with the two floreate crosses. Next to this is 
a dolphin, symbolic of the miracle of Jonah, in other words, of death and resurrec- 
tion. The fact that both the real fish and the dolphin are represented on the same 
lamp seems to prove that they stood for two distinct themes, one for Christ and one 
for the bodily resurrection of the prophet, which reflects on the later bodily resurrec- 
tion of Christ. If a different and distinct symbolism attaches itself to these figures 
here, it probably did so elsewhere, which would seem to imply that the fish always 
stood for Christ and the dolphin for the resurrection. The fifth symbol is the square 
cover of the Old Testament with one central boss, as described in connection with 
similar symbols on glass.—Fig. 234, III. 

The most important symbol on this lamp is the one which stands at the handle. It 
has the form of the Ascension symbol, representing Christ rising from the tomb to 
heaven, as on the glass lamps and on the pocket clay talisman.—Figs. 234, III, 208. 
LAMP WITH GLADIATORS. From Carthage, Africa, excavated by Count 
Kuhn de Prorok. In the center a gladiator in a chariot dragging out from the arena 
a fallen gladiator, probably Christian. Around the border and repeated: lamb; 
spear head of Longinus; Trinity symbol; paten or Golgotha; the New Testament 
cover; Old Testament book cover; the Lamb.—PI. 133; Text Fig. 234, IV. 


ENGRAVED CHRISTIAN GLASSES OF THE 
CONSTANTINEAN PERIOD 


The exact dates of these vessels are not quite certain. Some are dated by Kisa to 
the 3d century, others to the 4th and perhaps even later. Those with the mono- 
gram of Christ belong to the period after 326. The forms comprise beakers, goblets, 
cups and plates. The artistic quality varies. Those which come from the Rhine 
valley and France are crudely made, but forceful and spirited. The more carefully 
executed designs comprise geometric patterns as well as figures, but disappoint us 
through their regularity. The technic is always cruder than in the 3d century 
Rhine valley designs. They have generally been produced by first grinding out the 
whole area of the figure and later filling in the details by the means of parallel lines. 
Unfortunately the designs often become greatly obliterated through the general 
oxidation of the surface. The resurrection of Lazarus was the most favored theme. 
It was well established as to general plan and outlines, but these varied considerably 
in details. | 


CUP WITH THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS 


Height, 4.7’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Believed to have come from Gaul or 
in the catacombs of Rome. Of the same general type as the well-known cup with 
the same theme in the Maria von Rath Collection in Cologne, Kisa, 259, pp. 669, 670. 
These two, the author believes, are the only ones with this theme. Kisa, p. 669, 
mentions a related vase of the same technic representing a harvest dance, a ritual 
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ring dance (Kisa, 258). All three cups are executed in the technic with parallelism 
of lines, and thus are quite distinct from the more numerous specimens with con- 
tinuous line quality, mostly seen in the engravings on heavier glass, such as, for 
instance, the Neptune plate, Kisa, 262, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Kisa, pa26.,)Suz 
sanna, Kisa,p. 265, and various others which are not at all spirited in either design 
or execution. Another conical beaker in the Niessen Collection, Cologne, represents 
the “Fall of Man” with Adam and Eve and serpent. 

The Moore vase contains six figures, separated by trees. One of these represents 
Christ, and before him, to our left is seen Lazarus in the form of a mummy, with 
crossed bandages over the body. But the head is bare, shown in profile turned 
towards Christ. This is the general type of Lazarus representation on gold-glass, in 
catacomb painting or on amulets. The other five personages perhaps represent those 
present at the miracle. The vase is blown of fine pale, greenish glass of very pleasant 
tint and texture.—PI. 134; Fig. 234, VIII. 


Fig. 234. VIII, Development of the scene on the Moore beaker with the engraved ‘“‘Resur- 
rection of Lazarus.” In the style of the “harvest dancers.” Probably a procession 
headed by Christ passing before the tomb of Lazarus, the latter represented as a 
mummy under a tomb arch. Gallic or Rheinish. The figures are separated by, or 
hold standards, 


THE LOUVRE BOWL PLATE. In the center the Constantinean labarum with 
stars made of cross bars, one between each arm, six in all, the whole in a circular 
frame. The marginal band is divided in ten fields or arcades by as many parallel trees 
serving as columns. The trees are quite distinct, rising from a point on the ground 
line, gradually widening upwards with strongly concaved sides. Their crowns are 
cross-hatched, with a central dot in each square, the whole having the appearance of 
an old-fashioned bouquet of flowers in a metal or paper holder. In the top arcade is 
the Tree of Knowledge with the serpent and Eve to left. Adam is not present, unless 
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he is represented by the man to the right who walks away from the tree with the 
stride of a gladiator. In the tree arches to the right we see Daniel as an orante 
between two lions, with a tree behind each lion, so the scene is not laid in a den. 
Next, Susanna between the two Elders, all in profile. The remaining figure behind 
Eve represents Daniel poisoning the Babylonian dragon. This plate agrees accu- 
rately with the Abbeville plate bowl (Kisa, p. 675), Pl. 135. 

THE BOWL PLATE INTHE TREVES PROVINCIAL MUSEUM. Diameter, 
14.4’. From a tomb in Pallien in a sarcophagus. On the exterior is represented the 
Sacrifice of Isaac. An altar with three flames, Abraham in tunic and cloak and the 
sheep. On the other side stands Isaac with hands tied behind his back. (E. aus’m 
Weerth, Bonner Fabrb., 52,69. Kisa, p. 672.) 

THE ST. QUENTIN BOWL PLATE. From the Vermand burial field with 
representation of the resurrection of Lazarus, who in the form of a mummy stands 
erect in a building, a most common representation, especially in gold-glass, but rare 
in engraved glass. 

THE VON RATH BOWL PLATE. About 9.5” wide. In the center a naked 
female, like the Medici Venus in pose. On her head a modius or measure, holding 
in her right hand a bunch of leaves, the left hand before her breast. She stands on a 
pile of waves between trees; two men in 4th century costume, tunic with narrow 
sleeves, tabul and clavi, their right hands holding staffs and their left pointing 
upwards to their foreheads. Kisa identifies the scene as Susanna and the Elders. 


THE BOWL PLATE IN THE PAULUS MUSEUM AT WORMS, In the center 
Susanna with a cup and a pyxis. The two elders, trees, flowers and the letters 
(V)ITA VINUM, are found in the scene. (Weckerling, Das Paulus-Museum, 
1887, p. 110. T. VIII, 2.) 

THE SARTI PLATE. Once in the Sarti collection, sold in Rome in 1905. Diam- 
eter, 9.4’. Believed by Kisa to have been made in Rome, on account of the laurel 
wreath around the center. The scene is variously identified as the resurrection of 
Lazarus and the healing of the woman suffering with flux. Christ is here surrounded 
by a nimbus. (See Ludwig Pollack, Vendita Sarti, No. 396, Pl. 24.) 

THE BOWL PLATE OF PODGORITZA. Once in the Basilewsky Collection in 
Paris. Found in Albania (Bonner Fabrb., 69, De Rossi, Bulletin 1877. Kraus, 
Geschichte; Kisa, p. 678). The latter gives an elaborate description. In the center 
the sacrifice of Isaac, with the hands of God projecting from a cloud staying 
the operation. Around the margin Jonah and a monster, a boat with sails, etc. The 
prophet is partly swallowed by the monster, the legs alone protruding from its 
mouth. Among the other scenes are the Fall of Man, the water miracle of Moses 
transferred to St. Peter, Daniel as an orante between two lions, three youths in the 
fire, and Susanna in costume. Diameter 8.7”. 

THE BELLON PLATE IN NICOLAS-LES-ARRAS, FROM BOULOGNE. 
The sacrifice of Isaac. By Isaac is seen the crescent, by Abraham, the personified 
sun with rays. Along the margin VIVAS IN ETERNO (Live forever.) Kisa, p. 672. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM BOWL. A circular cup with four large circular 
shields, of parallel bars between borders. In each shield a bust portrait in profile in 
the same technic as the Moore beaker. Between the shields two eight-pointed very 
large stars of bars.—PI. 136, a. 

BEAKER OF MARIA VON RATH. This is closely related to the Mrs. W. H. 
Moore beaker, both with engravings of the same technic and of the same scenes. 
The form too, is the same in both. The details are, however, somewhat different. 
Here three miracles are represented, that of Lazarus, and the son and the daughter 
of Jairus and of the paralytic man (Kisa, p. 597, Fig. 259). 

THE BEAKER IN THE NIESSEN COLLECTION. The scene represented is 
that of the Fall of Man. The Tree with the serpent and Adam and Eve to right and 
left, and GAUDIAS IN DEO PIEZ—(Rejoice in God and hail!) 

BEAKER IN THE PROVINCIAL MUSEUM IN BONN. The vessel is spherical, 
contains six figures, among them Moses drawing water from the rock, the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, the multiplication of the fishes, but the latter without representa- 
tions of the loaves. (Bonner Fabrb., 63, Pl. V4, 4.4.) 

THE STRASSBURG BEAKER. The sacrifice of Isaac, who carries on his back the 
wood destined for the burning. 

THE CYLINDRICAL BEAKER FROM VERMAND. Formerly in the Hoffman 
Collection in Paris. Daniel between two lions. 

THE CYLINDRICAL BEAKER FROM ROME. Daniel between four lions. 
(Vopel, 65, Kisa, p. 673.) 

THE CASTELLANI FRAGMENT. Contains garlands and fragments of the 
inscription MULTIS ANNIS VIVAS. Auction Catal. Castellani, No. 420. 

THE ROME FRAGMENT. A laurel wreath with the inscription NON UNDA 
LETALIS EST—AUSA CONSTANTI FERRE—QVAM LICUIT FERRO 
CORONAM. (“Not the water of Lethe, but the sword that gave Constans the 
Crown,” meaning that he had attained the martyr’s crown by the sword.) 


Fig. 234, A. Six-sided flask of translucent uncolored, 
moulded glass, with Christian symbols of 
the same type and date as Fig. 194, Pl. 
116, page 472, including Paradise, field 
of hosts, Christ face under sacred tree, 
field of hosts, Christ face crowned with 

sprays of the Tree 

of Life. The base 
withamouldedstar. 

Syrian, 4th century 

A.D. Collection of 

Fahim Kouchakji. 

(Received too late 
| to be inserted on 


page 472.) 


PART XV. GOLD-GLASS OF THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH CENTURIES 


HE gold-glass of the Constantinean period includes beads, tiles, mosaic 

cubes, vessels, amulet disks, and especialiy those highly interesting and 

important fragments of vases known as “bottoms,” or by the Italian name 

fondi d’oro. The majority of the vessels come from the catacombs of Italy, 
but others come from the Rhine valley and only one, so far, from Syria. A practi- 
cally general characteristic of the vessels is found in their decoration, which is in the 
nature of gold film graffito; or in painted designs with gold paint, gold and colored 
enamels, and earth colors. The decorations are found on the sides of the vases and 
especially on their bottoms, having been produced on a special disk or painted di- 
rectly on the vase itself. The gold film designs were in the technic of scratched 
graffiti; the gold paint is characterized by having been made from ground gold films, 
being composed of microscopic flakes instead of granules. The surface of the gold 
film is always fissured, a characteristic which distinguishes the antique technic from 
the modern imitations, in which the surface of the gold is generally smooth. 

A most conspicuous and interesting feature of the bottoms is that their margins 
are chipped, the painted disks having been broken away from the sides of the vessels. 
This feature has been the subject of much discussion, and various explanations. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE GOLD-GLASS VESSELS. ‘There are four or five 
main types according to the nature of the decoration, graffito or paint: whether 
placed on the vessel or on special disks; whether protected by blown-glass film, by 
varnish, or simply unprotected. Or we can separate the graffito types from those 
painted, each group being artistically different. 

OCCURRENCE AND DATE. The entire vessels are mostly found inside the 
tombs, but the chipped ones were set in the cement closing the “‘loculi” of the tombs. 

According to Vopel and Kisa, who have had the opportunity to study many in 
situ, some few date to the 2d century, but the majority to the 4th, and some few 
even are considered datable to the sth or 6th centuries. 

The nature of these objects is amuletic, combined with practical use as vessels for 
drinking at special ritual occasions, such as betrothals, marriages, baptisms, and 
funerals. But some few may have been purely decorative.—Pls. 137—140. 

THE BOTTOMS WITH BLOW N-GLASS COVER. The design was produced by 
pasting a sheet of gold leaf to the surface of the glass. The latter was first given a 
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Plate 135. The Louvre plate. Engraved glass. Center: the Chi Rho—Christ seal. Mar- 
ginal scenes: Adam and Eve, Daniel and lions, the miracle of Cana, Susanna 


and two judges, Daniel and the Babylonian dragon.—See page 548. 
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Plate 136. ‘wo engraved glass cups. J. P. Morgan Collection, Metropolitan Museum. 


to 4th century A.D.—See page 549. 
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Plate 137. Two gold-glass bottoms with grafhto figures. Metropolitan Museum. Upper: St. 
Callistus. Central: Zeses (live), a portrait, three men in the fire oven, the mira- 


cle of Cana, the paralytic and his bed, 4th century A.D. Probably Syrian or 
Coptic. Lower: Christ with Petrus and Paulus.—See pages 550-569. 
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Plate 138. Gold-glass grafhti, bottoms. Metropolitan Museum. Upper: the flagellation col- 
umn supporting a disk with Chi Rho. Lower: the same column, but lower and 
with a beaker chalice. Right: a painted gold-glass bottom in the Cabinet des 
Médailles, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. All 4th century A.D.—See pages 55, 


569, 570. 


Plate 139. Glass bottoms with gold-glass graffiti. Cabinet des médailles, Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, Paris. The one at upper left, attempt at portraiture of St. Callistus. 4th 
century A.D.—See page 569. 
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Plate 140. The St. Severin engraved glass plate. British Museum. Applied gold-glass disks 
with grafhto representations, among which Jonah and the gourd vine, Jonah 


with sailors in boat and the fish monster, orante, Adam and Eve, a lion. Found 
in Cologne, and once in the Disch Collection.—See pages 569, 571. 
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Plate 141. Amuletic reliquary flasks of solid ground glass, in the form of altars or four- 
sided vials without supports. Inner cavity minute. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collec- 


tion, a, d, e—Fahim Kouchakji Collection, 4. Metropolitan Museum, f. 
Syrian. 4th century A.D.—See pages 582, 584. 
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Plate 142. Spear head vials of glass. 4th century A.D. The three with dragged pattern, 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria. The two with overlaid serpent threads, 
Brooklyn Museum of Art and Science.—See page 584. 
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circular form so that it could be made to form the base of a cup, which was to be 
added when the design was done. On this gold leaf was scratched a design by means 
of a needle, and the background or superfluous gold was scraped away. The figures 
in gold would thus stand out on a translucent background. Sometimes the inner 
details of the figures were shaded by means of scratched parallel lines. An examina- 
tion of the gold surface shows that it is cracked in every direction, full of minute 
irregular fissures, produced by the unequal stretching of the glass and the gold film. 
The art in this series is extremely crude, but is all of one decided type. It seems quite 
evident that this was produced in Italy and especially in Rome. When the design 
was ready, a bubble of glass was blown against the disk and formed into a cup. Used 
while the owner was alive, it followed him to the tomb, after the sides of the vessels 
had been hammered away. The bottom was then placed in the cement which closed 
the loculus or niche which contained the coffin. 

GOLD-GLASS BOTTOMS PROTECTED ONLY BY VARNISH. Most specimens 
come from the Rhine valley and France, and seem to have been a direct development 
from the painted glass types also found in the north of Europe. The painting was 
not covered with glass but protected by varnish. The poor protection has caused 
much of the gold and earth color to peal off. The principal specimen known is the 
splendid St. Ursula plate found in Cologne. The gold in these designs is in the form 
of paint and was applied with a brush. 

VESSELS WITH EXTERIOR DECORATIONS PROTECTED BY VARNISH. 
But few specimens of this type are known, the best preserved being the Damascus 
beaker described on another page. 

GOLD-GLASS MEDALLIONS. Medallions made separately and applied to the 
inner surface of the vessel. The design was either in graffito, as the Milan vase, or 
painted, as in the St. Severin vase. 

PAINTED AND APPLIED FONDI D’ORO. In this type the design was painted 
with gold paint, enamel, or with earth colors, and then affixed to the under side of 
the plates, cups and bowls. The marginal junction was protected by a coarse glass 
ring which also served as base. Nearly all known specimens came from the Borghesi 
Collection in Rome. 

GOLD-GLASS TILES AND CUBES. To this group, which practically lies outside 
the scope of this publication, belong the mosaic tiles and the minor tiles for inlay, 
one of which is described on another page. 

GOLD-GLASS SEAL DISKS. Pocket amulets with gold graffito between two 
glasses. The monogram of Christ, in the Vatican.—Fig. 231. 

THE FRAGMENTARY CONDITION OF THE BOTTOMS. The most astonish- 
ing feature of nearly all these objects is that the sides have been hammered away, 
leaving the base alone intact. The general explanation has been that these cups 
were broken as a token of sorrow or mourning by the surviving friends and relatives. 
The fact that they are imbedded in the outside of the cement closing the loculi has 
been explained by assuming that the bottoms acted as identification marks, so that 
the relatives would know where to find the resting place of the dead. 
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Of the use made of these cups while their owners were alive, we know nothing 
definite; but why should these minute objects serve as identification marks instead 
of regular epitaphs, especially in places where the darkness could never be suffi- 
ciently dispelled by the tiny hand lamps to enable the design to be recognized? And 
too, in time, the friends would forget what design there was on the bottom. Nor 
does it seem reasonable that a broken cup would serve better as an identification 
mark than one that was entire. In the latter case the form of the cup itself could be 
readily recognized even where dust and soot would hide the interior design. The 
author believes these theses unacceptable, and therefore advances the theory that 
the cups were broken in order to make them useless to the living, and thus to pre- 
vent their being stolen by the usual tomb thieves who generally infested the cata- 
combs and burial places. 

The primary purpose in placing these broken cups in the cement outside of the 
loculi could only have been one, protection, under the theory that they had power 
against the evil influences of darkness which haunted burial places. The design 
would serve to show these powers of darkness that the deceased had died as a Chris- 
tian and would insist that as a believer in Christ he was thus entitled to protection 
and to eternal life at the resurrection. This theory is supported by the fact that 
what few entire cups have been found, had been buried inside the tomb. 


LATE IMITATIONS. The genuine can be distinguished by their peculiar crude- 
ness and simplicity. The figures correspond to similar figures of the same period in 
eraffito and relief, whereas the imitations are made in the style existing when they 
weremade. Theimitators possessed, especially during the Renaissance, no particular 
knowledge of the ancient art, and did not understand that this lack of knowledge on 
their part would soon lead to the discovery of the forgeries. At the same time the 
imitators did not possess the same quality of material to work with as the ancients. 
Their glass was free from bubbles, of better colors perhaps, and they had access to 
an entirely distinct set or type of paints. Besides, the imitators’ art was more com- 
plicated and was characterized by new ideas of technic. The later work contained 
different types of shadings, and the execution showed a differently practised hand. 
The imitators also failed to understand the nature of the antique costume and in- 
troduced the fashion of dress of their own time. Their outlines are rounded and 
swinging, whereas the 4th century artist produced bolder but angular designs. 
Many modern archaeologists hold that every painted gold-glass is modern, whereas 
some of the finest of the antique gold-glasses, those found in the Rhine valley, were 
not graffito but painted; some with earth colors, others with enameled colors, 
THE GOLD-GLASS GRAFFITO. THE REPRESENTATIONS. We can dis- 
tinguish between Pagan, Christian and Jewish designs. By far the greatest number 
are the Christian. Next in number come the Jewish, and a few contain pagan or 
noncommittal designs. 

Among the 3d century specimens we find many mythological scenes, thus 
proving their pagan nature, although found in the catacombs. We have Seramis, 
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Venus, Erotes, Amor and Psyche, Amor alone winged, Hercules, Luna, Ceres, 
Minerva, Amazons, and the three Graces. 

The inscriptions are often abbreviated and difficult to fill out. The words are often 
misspelled, and Jesus is often written Zeses. The most common expressions are 
pie zexes, meaning hail, and vivas in pace, meaning live in peace. 


THE CHRISTIAN REPRESENTATIONS. The representations consist of fig- 
ures, scenes and inscriptions. The figures generally represent Christ, and Peter, and 
Paul, but also male and female saints designated by names. Even the owner of the 
cup is sometimes represented by his figure as well as by his or her name, together 
with an inscription meaning hail, health, long life, etc. The names which occur most 
frequently are: Petrus, Paulus, Iesus, Sustus, Damasus, Simon, Johannes, Justus, 
Protus, Laurentius, Cyprianus or Ciprianus, Genesius, Lucas, Istephanus or Iste- 
fanus, Ipplitus or Hippolytus, Agnes, Maria, Peregrina and others. Vopel and Kisa 
give a fairly full list —PIl. 137. 

The scenes represented on the gold-glass graffiti are few, but those on the painted 
gold-glass are more numerous. We can record the following: on the graffiti, Christ 
between Peter and Paul, and the resurrection of Lazarus are the most common. 
Next comes the miracle of changing water into wine. Man and wife are quite com- 
monly represented. So too, family scenes. Also orantes—personages with hands raised 
in prayer. The Good Shepherd with the lamb on his shoulders is known in many 
specimens. A carpenter shop and scenes in drinking shops seem to be pagan, the 
goddess Athena appearing by one of the figures. The seal of Christ with chi rho 
occurs quite often, mostly set up on the flagellation column or on an altar. When 
apostles are represented with the scriptures in their hands these are nearly always in 
the form of a scroll, rarely as a book with covers (Garrucci, Pl. 195, Fig. 10). Man, 
wife and children are often represented together with the seal of Christ. The faces, 
with the exception of Peter and Paul, are nearly always beardless. There are no 
two alike; many are set in a circular frame with or without inscriptions. The frame 
is plain, made of a few concentric rings, or it is simply decorated with points, 
triangles, waves or a wreath. The faces of the apostles are generally distinctly 
Jewish.—Pls. 138-140. 


GOLD-GLASS WITH FEWISH SYMBOLS. These glasses are connected with 
the graffito series but with the addition of an enamel covering produced by paint. The 
- designs generally include the Ark with the Tablets of the Law or with rolls. Also 
lions, candlesticks, the temple, palms, the two columns, etrogs, lulabs, doves, 
horns, sacred vessels, as well as the common inscription, pie zezes. One representing 
the temple as a classical Greek temple, is in the Vatican Museo Cristiano. Guarded 
by two lions, it is represented as quite open and contains two rows of scrolls. On the 
lower half of the disk is represented the lulab with a palm leaf, surrounded by 
etrogs, horns, and two huge seven-branched candlesticks, more or less of the type 
seen on the Arch of Titus. The lions seem to represent the magic specimens of bronze 
which were set to guard the Ineffable Name engraved on the foundation stone of the 
world upon which the Ark was said to rest. The lions would roar when any one 
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succeeded in possessing himself of the Name, causing the culprit to forget it in 
his anxiety to escape (The Great Chalice of Antioch: 1). Now in the Vatican. 
Illustrated by Garrucci, Vetri 5, 1. 

PAINTED AND ENAMELED GOLD-GLASSES PROTECTED BY VAR- 
NISH. That these glasses are contemporary with the graffiti is proven by certain 
technicalities in the details, especially with regard to the circular frames which show 
that they weremade by the same artist who made others. The series comprises several 
types: some contain gold paint together with enameled background; others con- 
tain additional colors of blue, red, yellow and brown. These glasses are found both 
in the Jewish catacombs of Rome and elsewhere. The Christian ones come mostly 
but not exclusively from the Rhine valley and France, Belgium and the east of 
Europe, Crimea, etc. The best known and the most elaborate is the St. Ursula plate 
found at Cologne, but now in the British Museum. Kisa, p. 867. 

Scenes represented on the St. Ursula plate are: the paralytic man carrying off his 
bed; an orante or Susanna; healing of a blind man; three men in the fire; Daniel in 
the lion’s den; Jonah thrown up by the monster, here a dragon; Jonah and the sail- 
ors; the resurrection of bones and limbs after Ezekiel, 37.—PI. 138. 


THE GOLD LEAF GRAFFITO PROTECTED BY VARNISH. The design is 
mostly on the exterior of cups and beakers, but also on disks. The most important 
specimen known is the Damascus beaker. 


THE DAMASCUS BEAKER WITH GOLD LEAF 


Height, 5.9’; diameter, 1.8”. From Damascus, Syria. Owners, Gans Collection, 
Bachstitz Collection, Fahim Kouchakji Collection. Described by R. Zahn, pp. 59- 
61, as one of the most important antique glasses. Made of dark violet-brown man- 
ganese glass, ground to smoothness before the application of the gold leaf. The latter 
was affixed with adhesive, and, being unprotected by any glass surface, was probably 
covered with varnish. The form is very narrow, conical, with a small, low foot ring. 
Through its form this vase is closely related to the ‘‘Krain” cylinder, figured and 
described by Kisa, Fig. 242, p. 668, which, however, does not possess a base ring but 
ends in a rounded point. Collection of Mrs. W. H. Moore.—Plate V, Frontispiece, 
Vol. II. 

Through its decorations the Damascus beaker seems related to the Christian, 
rather than to the pagan, gold-glass series of the 3d to 4th century. Below the rim 
is a horizontal inscription in Greek capital letters PIE ZHCHC AEI, meaning: 
“Drink, live always.” The beginning and the end of the line are separated by a 
winged rectangle (tabula ansata) such as usually contained ancient epitaphs, here _ 


much obliterated. The inscription, which is abbreviated as above, is given fullerin ~ ~ 


a few specimens: PIE ZHCHC AEI EN AGATHON, meaning “Hail the brave!” 
“Here is to the brave,” “Drink and live longer (or ‘always’) !”” 

Below the inscription is a broad band of three tiers of separated circular shields, 
each containing a rosette, diminishing in size downwards. Below the rosettes is a 
narrow horizontal wreath of laurel leaves. The rosettes occur in other specimens, as 
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for instance in the St. Severin plate, found at Cologne, now in the British Museum. 
The form is known in plain glasses of the 3d to 4th century, but in its combination 
of form, technic and decoration this beaker is unique. 


APPLIED GOLD-GLASS DISKS. The design was made either on the inner side 
of the vase, and each unit covered by a protecting glass disk, or the disks were 
made separately and cemented to the vase. The graffito design was used on the 
Milan plate, the painted design on the St. Severin plate. The style in both is practi- 
cally the same indicating that both were made by the same artist. 

THE MILAN PLATE. Circular bowl plate, 30 cm. diameter, from the catacombs 
of Milan. Eleven disks in three sizes. The large central one Peter and Paul with the 
martyr’s crown. The five minor contain representations of: the miracle in Cana, 
Christ between two saints, Moses and the spring, the resurrection of Lazarus, Daniel 
and the Dragon. The five minute disks contain each a six-pointed star with circular 
center. 


THE ST. SEVERIN PLATE. This plate is fully described by Kisa, p. 880, Fig. 
370. It was found in Cologne, came in the Disch collection and was sold to the 
British Museum (E. aus’m Weerth, Bonner Fabrb., 36, 124, T. III; Heuser in 
Kraus’ Realencyclopedia). The glass was originally 26 cm., but it is now fragmen- 
tary, but eighteen medallions having been preserved. They are in two sizes, the 
larger ones, twelve in all, 2.5 cm. in diameter. These contain the figures and the 
scenes. The smaller medallions each contain a star with central disk and petaloid 
rays. Each disk is bordered by a simple gold band. The scenes are: Adam and Eve, 
between them a Tree of Life with the Serpent; the sacrifice of Isaac; a man, Moses 
or Peter, with a staff lifted in the right hand; a ship with sailors; Jonah; a dolphin; 
Jonah swallowed by a dolphin dragon with long tail; Jonah delivered by the same 
monster; Jonah under the gourds; male orante (Daniel) without dress; a dressed 
orante in fire oven; Susanna and two trees; a lion.—PI. 140. 

GOLD-GLASS WITH PAINTED DESIGNS, BLACK BORDERED FIGURES 
AND BOTTOMS PROTECTED BY A RING. This subseries connects intimately 
with that represented by the St. Severin plate. Each is painted, each unit is a 
separate disk which is applied, each contains enamel colors besides the gold, and 
each seems to be protected by varnish in addition to the superposed sheet of 
glass. The only distinction is that the disks of the series now under consideration 
were used as inserted bases for vessels, whereas in the former, the disks were applied 
on the surface of the interior of the bowls and plates. 

On the other hand this subseries is also intimately connected with the rather ex- 
tensive series in which gold paint does not necessarily enter, and which is therefore 
generally classified as a separate series of painted glass. In these the colors are 
mostly of earthy matrix, such as ochre, and the outlines are black as in the present 
series. This series comes mostly from the north of Europe, especially Denmark, but 
also from Africa (Kisa, Das Glas, Figs. 342, 338, 348). Another connection between 
these two groups is found in the animal designs, which are so similar as almost to 
make us believe that they were made by the same artists (Kisa, p. 905; Nordiske 
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Forntidsminder I, p. 6, P|. 1). The evidence is most apparent in the glass with Christ 
preaching to the animals, the latter being conspicuously similar in the form and in 
the technic of the design. Another similarity is found in the Holy Cross in the cruci- 
fixion scene, which is of the same broad type as that of the 4th century crosses on 
the flasks, previously described. That the designs possess points of similarity with 
figures in the Vienna Codex and the Rabbula Codex, both of 5th to 6th century, 
is quite evident. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS COMMON TO ALL THE SPECIMENS OF THIS 
SERIES ARE THE FOLLOWING: 

The design is painted on disks, each disk being affixed to the bottom of a glass 
vessel by means of cement. The junction is protected by fusing a ring of glass over 
both objects. This ring served as base to the whole vase. 

The glass is in one specimen clear and uncolored, but in the others it is trans- 
parent, slightly tinted. The matrix in all is full of minute bubbles. 

The edges are broken, as in the graffiti series, and the edges in most of the speci- 
mens are covered with original iridescence which also covers the base ring and the 
junction between ring and disk. The bottoms were not set in the cement of the 
tomb. 

The gold paint is made of ground-up gold leaf. The enamel colors are used as 
background or to emphasize certain details. 

The designs are margined with black and brown as in Rhine valley painted 
glasses. The lines are either continuous or broken, mostly wavy and curved, and 
when used as shading have the form of commas and dots, in the same manner as the 
Danish and North African glasses. This is especially characteristic of the design 
of Christ preaching to the animals. 

The colors are both opaque and translucent and consist of dull red, yellow ochre, 
and pale celeste blue. 

The drawing is naturalistic like that in the Danish painted glasses of the 3d to 
4th century. 

A circular frame surrounds each design. In some it consists of plain concentric 
rings, in others of a Greek fret or a rope design. 

Both Latin and Greek lettering. 

The mode of blessing is by holding up the second and third fingers. 


SPECIMENS WITH APPLIED BASES AND PAINTED DESIGNS. GEN- 
UINENESS, GROUP RESEMBLANCES. As this is a little known group it will 
be of importance to point out proofs for their genuineness. The specimens show a 
great group resemblance and in character suggest that they were made by two 
different artists, the one designed the figures with apparent movement, the other 
one executed those in the pose of rest. Some of the glasses are entirely covered 
with iridescence of a type which could not possibly have been imitated by artificial 
means. Others are less oxidized and possess but little iridescence. But as the 
technic, style, quality and minute details are the same, we must attribute to all the 
same genuineness. An absolute proof is found in the method and the mechanical 
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construction of the specimens, and especially when the painted bottom is larger 
than the opening of the protecting ring which encompasses the base disk as well 
as the base of the cup. The disk could therefore not have been inserted after the 
ring was applied, but was affixed to the lower part of the cup before the base ring 
was added. But as the base ring and the base of the cup are covered by a thin and 
continuous iridescence which no art could produce, it follows that the disk must be 
of the same age as the ring. All three units are therefore antique. 

On the other hand the artistic technic and line quality of the figures, especially of 
the animals, is the same as in the Danish painted cups, already described; the cups 
have not the least resemblance to the Renaissance gold-glass made by the Venetians, 
which can be readily dated to their own period. 

The specimens differ from the St. Ursula series in that their outlines, as has been 
previously stated, are lined with black as in the Danish glasses.—Pls. 103, 104. 


PROVENANCE AND DATE. Of the thirty specimens of this series known to the 
author, twenty-two or more belonged once in the collection of Count Bartholomeo 
Borghesi, the well-known numismatist and collector in Rome. According to him they 
had been found in the Catacombs of Rome in 1849, a time when Rome was a republic 
and when the finder of antiques could dispose of them as he pleased without restric- 
tions. After the death of Count Borghesi they were inherited by his daughter, 
Countess Giacomo Manzoni, whose husband was also a student and collector of art 
objects. Finally they were procured by Professor Mariano Rocchi, painter and 
collector, who published and illustrated two of the specimens in his Collection of 
Objects of Art and Antiquities. Rome, 1909, pages 9 and 10. Both Count Manzoni 
and Professor Rocchi searched the private papers of Count Borghesi for some refer- 
ences to the exact place where the specimens had been found, but without success. 
But Professor Rocchi assures me that a certain statement that the specimens came 
from Crimea, is absolutely incorrect as Count Borghesi had always insisted that 
they came from the catacombs of Rome. This, however, does not exclude the possi- 
bility that some other specimens have been found elsewhere. 

Owing to the resemblance of the figures, both to those on the Danish cups, as well 
as to those in the Rabbula and Vienna codices, the precise date can not be fixed, but 
the specimens can not be earlier than the end of the 3d, nor later than the 6th 
century A.D. The same general date is suggested through the decided resemblance 
of the large bust figures with those on the mosaic glass necklace, illustrated else- 
where in this book.—PI. VI (in color). 


CHRIST SEATED ON A THRONE 


Design,1”’ in diameter, circularinagold ring framelined with black. Christisseated 
on a throne with upright posts; the right hand raised in blessing, the left hand hold- 
ing an open book with rectangular pages. The head with a halo with cross like those 
found in the late catacomb paintings. The book with rectangular pages is rare in 
gold film glass but is seen in a 4th century specimen in the Vatican (Garrucci, 195, 
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10). The Greek letters alpha and omega to left and right. The ring is decorated 
with spirals. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 


THE LAMB WITH A CROSS 


Design, 1” in diameter. The specimen shows the same technic as the last speci- 
men. On the front side the lamb, resting behind it the Constantinean cross with 
widening arms, in square field. On the reverse EC-AGNUS: DEI, “See the Lamb of 
God,” on threelines. The interior of the cross contains some simple decorations with 
a central ring. The lamb is yellowish ochre, the cross pale red, the rest is gold leaf, 
margined black. The lamb turns its head backwards. The glass matrix is uncolored 
and transparent, but slightly yellowish. All the edges and areas are finely iridescent. 
The cup fragment is made of thick pad-glass with twenty-nine raised ribs which did 
not reach the base. It was undoubtedly made especially for this painting. Around 
the letters on the reverse is a black circular frame. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 


THE HOLY TRINITY 


Design, 1.8’ in diameter. Bluish glass. The Father and the Son are in the form of 
human beings but the Holy Spirit is in the form of a dove standing, in profile, facing 
left. The Father is seated on a throne, the arm-rests with trefoil or lotus flower ends 
being the only parts visible. The halos have an inner cross. The whole is in a circular 
frame with rope pattern. The part in all these faces which resemblesa mustache is only 
the black outline of the beard,which is not dark. Objection will no doubt be made 
to the representation of the Holy Spirit under the form of a resting dove, instead of 
the usual descending dove showing its back. But in the oldest representation of 
the Holy Spirit in the catacombs, in the scene where John recognizes Christ as the 
Lamb of God, the Holy Spirit is represented as a dove seated on a branch, seen in 
profile, facing the left. On two lines to the right of the faces we see the letters: 
TPIAC, meaning Trinity. The faces and the background are opaque white, the dove 
is white, the dresses greenish-yellow. The design is on pure uncolored glass, the base 
ring bluish. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 


CHRIST AT EMMAUS 


Design, 2’’ in diameter. Christ seated at the table between two apostles. Around 
the head of Christ is a plain halo, but from the halo a conspicuous radiating corona 
with red rays. The square table contains three flat plates and three small cups with 
funnel-shaped stands. Christ holds in his right hand a loaf of bread. The matrix has 
many minute air bubbles. The outer frame decorated with a fret. Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection. 


CHRIST PREACHING TO THE ANIMALS 
Design, 2.1’’in diameter, Outer ring a wavy fret of gold leaf on black background. 
Christ is standing, in profile with right hand raised, blessing with the first three 
fingers. Before him, facing the left, in a perpendicular row stand the following 
animals: camel, lion, horse, ox; and in front of them in much smaller size, a pig and 
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Pirate VI. Gotp-Guass Borroms, Painrep TecHnic. From Roman Carta- 
COMBS. 4TH TO 6TH CENTURY A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore CoLvec- 


TION. SEE PAGE 573. 


Plate 143. Ritual vials of columnar and saddle-bag types. 4th century A.D. Syrian. Mrs. 
W. H. Moore Collection.—See pages 585, 587. 
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Plate 144. Jugs of uncolored glass. Sassanian water-bag types. Syrian. 4th to 5th cen- 
tury A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. The lower one is decorated with 
hide patterns and wave.—See pages 588, 597. 
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two lambs.The animals are opaque white, lined black.The grass in the foreground is 
greenish, the trees have reddish brown foliage. The background in opaque, pale 
blue. Painted on uncolored glass with air bubbles. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 


THE RESURRECTION AND MIRACLES 


Design, 2.6” in diameter. A central disk with the resurrection surrounded by a 
wide ring with many radiating scenes. The glass is tinted bluish, but the base is on 
yellowish-tinted glass. A plain ring frame surrounds the whole. The central part 
represents the tomb of Christ,a winged angel with the lifted hand announcing the 
news to three women. In the border are the following scenes: Crucifixion on a Latin 
cross, with overlapping feet and a circular plain halo around the head, by each arm 
of the cross a saint with halo. Tree in Paradise, with serpent, Adam and Eve. The 
tree has rounded foliage and a number of spherical fruits. The Three Kings with their 
offerings, above them a comet, to the right Mary with the infant with a halo, in 
which there is a cross with triangular arms. The Flight into Egypt, with Mary and 
child on a donkey, in front Joseph walking; above a star in the shape of a Con- 
stantinean cross with triangulararms. The Slaying of the Infants—two women with 
babes; to the right, a soldier with sword.The Arrest of Christ—the Judas kiss; three 
soldiers; a disciple. All the outer designs are in gold with black borders, on a pale 
blue, transparent painted background. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 
SPECIMENS IN THE FAHIM KOUCHAKYI COLLECTION. The five speci- 
mens in the above mentioned collection possess the same characteristics as the 
others. The representations reproduce the following subjects: The monogram of 
Christ, the chi rho, on a brick-red background; Trinity, Father and Son represented 
as human, the Holy Spirit as a dove, facing the left; the miraculous changing of 
water into wine; bust representation of the Good Shepherd, with the lamb in his 
arms, and the letters PASTOR MEUS (My shepherd), on the background; bust 
figure of St. Clemens with inscription “Clementis.” The latter figure possesses a 
strong resemblance to several of the figures in the mosaic glass necklace. 


THE MARIANO ROCCHI FONDI D’ORO. The only two specimens published 
from this collection are of the greatest interest. One represents Christ preaching to 
the birds in the air, the birds on land, the fishes in the sea and the serpents in the 
earth. The other contains a central double portrait medallion, and the Biblical 
cycle along the margin. 

The technic used in these painted gold-glasses is described as “‘crysography” by 
W. de. Griineisen, in Rivista d’ Arte, 1917-1918, Vol. X, p. 98 ff. It is shown by 
him to have been constantly in use since the days of Pompeii to the Medieval, and 
that it was used contemporary with the gold leaf graffito technic by both pagan and 
Christian artists in the so-called “fondi d’oro” specimens, thereby removing every 
doubt entertained by Garrucci and other early investigators, as regards the genu- 
ineness of the existing specimens. The painted gold bust portrait from the museum 
in Arezzo is as regards its technic similar to the painted gold-glass bottom portrait 
No. 170 in the Louvre. 
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PART XVI. RITUAL AND SYMBOLIC GLASS 
OF THE FOURTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES — 


PRINCIPAL TYPES: 


RELIQUARIES—SPEAR-HEAD FLASKS—UNGUENT FLASKS—COLUMNAR FLASKS—GRAPE 
FLASKS—SADDLE BAG TYPES—PRISMATIC JARS—VESSELS WITH SPEAR, BLOOD DROPS 
AND BEAKER DECORATIONS—VESSELS WITH PATENS AND HOST DECORATIONS— 
PRISMATIC FLASKS. SYRIA AND EGYPT. 


ELIQUARY FLASKS WITH ALTAR FORM. This series comprises 
several types, each characterized by a square or rectangular body support- 
ed by four small legs in one with the body, one at each corner of the four- 
sided flask. The interior cavity is so small and of so thick and heavy a 
matrix that it causes the flask to appear nearly solid. The heavy walls and the 
small cavity, sufficiently large to hold only a few drops of blood or a few minute 
fragments of relics, suggest that the vessel is a reliquary. This theory is supported 
by the decorations, which consist of ground-out or cut grooves resembling spear 
heads and nails, or sometimes a crude circular depression, perhaps intended to rep- 
resent blood drops.The base is formed like a crude cross and the top, when seen from 
above, resembles a paten and host. Ground and carved of solid matrix.—Fig. 235. 
The date of these reliquaries lies between the 4th and 6th centuries, as proved 
by the matrix of the flasks,which in one instance is made of a type of orange-colored 
mosaic glass found only in 4th to 6th century beads. The color is of the exact 
type of the orange chrome on the Windsor and Newton scale. A similar vase is 
dated by Edgar in his catalogue of the Cairo Museum glass to the Arabic conquest, 
but without proof. This chrome orange-colored glass was, however, unknown to the 
Arabs, which is my reason for assigning the 5th century as the principal date. We 
can distinguish three or four types. In one the body is rectangular—four-sided. 
Another type is tapering downwards. Another is rounded. 


MINIATURE RELIQUARY—ALTAR FORM 


Height, 2’. Made of uncolored glass, cut and ground to form. Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection. Syrian. The inner ovoid miniature chamber occupies but a small part 
of the flask. The whole represents an altar with four-pointed supports, and four 
flat sides. The ground decorations represent large and small spear heads, and four 
circular cavities which seem to stand for drops of blood. At the same time each side 
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Fig. 235. Christian 


miniature reliquaries, altar form, cut and ground p ; 
and blood-drop decorations. Syria and Egypt. 4th to 5th Century A.D. 
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is marked to represent the two long nails and the three shorter nails of the Holy 
Cross. A fine metallic patina.—Pl. 141. 

SPEAR-HEAD FLASKS WITH SLENDER BODIES. This series comprises 
many sub-types, mostly tapering towards the base, which ends in a blunt point. 
The neck is small, narrow at the base and somewhat widening upwards. There is 
generally a bulge at the base of the neck and in some specimens another at the top. 
The form connects this series with the reliquary altars as well as with the series 
which has other Christian symbols. The shape is more or less oriental and some of 
the specimens might be Sassanian, others Coptic, and Syrian. All the specimens 
examined by the author came from Syria.—Fig. 236. 
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Fig. 236. Spear-head vials, ritual flasks, 4th to 5th century A.D., Syrian.—Heavy, thick 
tube glass, dragged patterns, serpents, overlaid threads, ground designs. 
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The decoration varies, but we can distinguish the following types: 

Plain arches in a horizontal row from top to base. When the arches are wide the 
vials become six- or eight-sided. The base in all is characterized by béing solid, 
mostly four-sided. 

Specimens with dragged wave bands, mostly blackish matrix and white bands. 
Pl 149s Higesae, 
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Specimens with overlaid epeglits representing bent spears or wriggling serpents. 
—PIl. 142. 

Specimens decorated with concaved bands and oval depressions arranged exactly 
like grape bunches, made up of isolated oval or circular bosses as on the 3d to 
4th century cups. 

Specimens with flat base and but slightly tapering body. 


SPEAR-HEAD FLASK 


Height, 4.2’’; diameter, 1’; base 3’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 707. Syria. 

Matrix hard, flinty dark glass with a glossy surface. The overlaid dragged rod was 
begun at the base of the flask, not at the top as is usual. The lip is thin, inward 
curved, rounded. The dragged lines are opaque white.—Pl. 142. 


RECTANGULAR SPEAR-HEAD FLASK WITH DRAGGED PATTERN 


Height, 4.1’; diameter at top, 8’; base, 8’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 742. 

This flask differs from the spear-head types only in that the base is flat and not 
pointed. The body in cross section is square with long upward widening neck. The 
decoration was begun at the base with a pale green thread which was wound around 
the body and continued to the very top.—PI. 141. 
RITUAL ROUNDED FLASKS OF THE 4th CENTURY. The column type as 
far as known is found only in Syrian tombs, none having been described or figured 
from the Rhine valley excavations. They are closely related to the spear-head vials, 
but differ from them in that they possess handles and generally a foot ring or even a 
stand. They are plain, fluted or twisted, the latter resembling columns. In the 4th 
century two (or four) twisted columns were brought to Rome from Jerusalem where 
it was claimed that they originally came from the Temple of Solomon. They were 
placed in the first Basilica of St. Peter and when that was pulled down they found a 
place under the cupola of the present one. It does not seem improbable but that 
the vials are patterned after these columns and recalled to the pious the very pillars 
seen by Christ. Like the spear-head vials, they are generally of dark, heavy glass, but 
others are of uncolored, translucent glass. Some have been found with the metal 
spatula rod used for the removal of the contents—probably sacred ritual oil. A 
specimen of a related type with downwards widening body is figured by Kisa from 
the Niessen Collection, presumably found near Cologne (Kisa, Fig. 325, p. 797). 
Kisa refers to them as “repeatedly found” which would indicate that the type was 
also made in Germany. We can separate several such types. Some are more or less 
cylindrical; others possess a distinctly bulging body; some possess four little legs 
like the reliquary altars; some are pointed without base. In general the hence are 
diminutive, situated close to the top.—Fig. 237. 


UNGUENT FLASK WITH BASE AND TWO NARROW UPPER HANDLES 


Height, 4.6”; diameter of rim, 1.5’; neck, 0.6”; bulge, 1.3’; base, 1.4”. Mrs. W. 
H. Moore Collection, 710.—Text Fig. 237; Pl. 143. 
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Material, uncolored translucent glass. The form is elegant for its type, with the 
neck gradually tapering from the elongated ovoid body. There are two loop handles 
between the lip rim and the neck, about 1.2” high. The body is quite plain. 


Fig. 237. Ritual flasks for unguents, 4th to 5th century A.D., Syria, Olbia.—Jerusalem 
columns, a4, B—Rome, c—Metropolitan Museum, ¢—University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, e—W. H. Moore Collection, f—with four legs, Syria, g—from 
Olbia, green with blue threads (intermediate types), 4, 4. 


MOULDED GRAPE BUNCH VIALS OF THE 4th CENTURY. The forms of 
these vials are related to the other unguent vials just described, but the handles are 
more extravagantly swung and carelessly made. The base is narrow but well set off 
with the form of a real stand. Found in both Germany and Syria. Compared to the 
ad and 3d century moulded grape bunch flasks, these are inferior in design and 
technic, made without naturalistic tendencies, with bold, regular, spherical berries 
in very high relief. The forms of some approach those of the earlier amphorisks, but 


Fig. 238. Grape-bunch flasks, 3d and 4th century A.D.—Brooklyn Museum, a—Cologne, 
after Kisa, B—Metropolitan Museum, c—Cologne, d—Brooklyn Museum, e— 
Germany and Syria. 
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with handles ending lower down on the body. Often made of uncolored glass, but 
mostly of violet-brown glass.—Text Fig. 238. 

UNGUENT FLASKS OF SADDLE BAG TYPE. The fashion of joining two 
flasks throughout their length, or by some other technic producing double or quad- 
ruple flasks joined as one, appears first in the 4th century. The type came prob- 
ably from the orient, perhaps from the Sassanians, and seems to have been modeled 
upon the form of their saddle bags. That they actually had connection with riding 
or animal freight is indicated by specimens of double flasks carried on the back of 
some animal of burden, donkey, mule or horse. Water bags, more or less of this form 
but made of leather, are yet in use in nomadic countries such as Syria, Egypt, or 
Mexico, where water is scarce and the traveler must plan to carry with him enough 
for a day or more. Such water bags were hung on the sides of the animals and were 
without special stand or base. The technic of making such flasks varied. The 
double flasks with flat base were made by fusing two flasks and then fashioning them 
into one vessel, with one handle for both. The double vials with rounded base in- 
tended to be hung or otherwise supported, were made by bending a tube of glass 
upon itself and joining the sides by fusing. When a flask with four upright, parallel 
cavities was made, a double tube was bent upon itself and the two halves fused. The 
forms of the type are curious and the handles are often extravagant, sometimes 
doubled or tripled, or even waved, with the crests fused to the body of the vessel or 
vice versa. These vials are made exclusively of uncolored, poor quality glass, some- 
times with blue or greenish handles. The body is generally decorated with spiral 
threads. They come mostly from Syria, but some have been found in Germany and 
elsewhere. As the same extravagantly bent handles are found on some Christian 
flasks, it seems safe to date all this series to the 4th century. Some have been 
found with coins of Constantine, which would support that date. Certain vials have 
been found with the bronze rod used to lift the oil or unguent still in its place. Rods 
of glass have also been found. Besides side handles, some vases have in addition an 
upper basket handle also of glass. 

Kisa (Fig. 17, 18, Form Table A, 6-10) reproduces a series of sixteen balsam 
flasks of this type from Syria, but he has reproduced none of those found in Ger- 
many. That they also occur in German tombs is evident from his reference on 
page 329. Some found at Olbia are of somewhat different form. The flourish of the 
handles is common in all types.—Fig. 239. 


UNGUENT VIAL OF SADDLE BAG TYPE 


Height, 3.9”; top, 1.9’’; base, 1.5’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 701.—PI. 143, d. 

Made of greenish-tinted, uncolored glass. A two-tube flask with rounded base, 
two large loop handles between rim and center of body. Rim lip rounded, swollen 
and conspicuous.—Text Fig. 239. 


UNGUENT VIAL WITH FOUR BODY CAVITIES 


Height, 4.7”; top, diameter, 1.7’; bulge, 1.7’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 
672.—Text Fig. 239. 
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Made of uncolored, translucent glass with pale blue or greenish spiral threads 
around the body. A row of upright parallel forceps-like rods decorate the upper part 
of the neck. Found with a bronze rod with spatulate end. It was made by bending 
two parallel rods from their centers and fusing the four limbs into one. But as the 
rod was of a size that could be pushed down only into two of the compartments, it 
is doubtful if the flask was actually used. Perhaps a symbolic ritual flask intended 
only for tomb deposit.—Text Fig. 239. 


Fig. 239. Double and quadruple unguent flasks, Constantinean period, Sassanian saddle- 
bag types—University of Pennsylvania Museum Journal 4, 1913, ¢, f—Mrs. 
W. H. Moore Collection, 672, 701, g, 4. Syria. 


VESSELS SUPPORTED BY ANIMALS. The vessels of this type seen by the 
author came from Syrian tombs and are datable to the 4th century. Some of the 
vases are double, of saddle-bag form, and with certainty of the same period as the 
latter type. All are exceedingly crude, suggesting the art of nomads, hence the 
probability of a Sassanian origin—a theory which is supported by the decorative 
use made of the hide motive on closely related vessels. The 4th century date is 
also sustained by the peculiar hard gray patina without iridescence, characteristic 
of so many of the Christian vessels of the Constantinean period.—Fig. 240. 

All seen by the author are made either of uncolored glass, some with bands of 
blue or greenish glass, or of deep black glass with glossy surface. Some of the 
animals are mere caricatures, but others show an attempt at individualization and 
are not without merit. 


PERFUME SPRINKLER IN THE FORM OF A WATER BAG 


Height, 5.1’’; diameter, 3.8”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria.—Pl. 144. 

Uncolored glass with gray oxidation without iridescence. The vase proper is set 
in a wicker basket carried on a pack horse in the usual fashion of nomads. The top 
is narrow and low as on water bottles made of leather, with a mere pinhole opening. 
Near the base of the neck of the bottle is a compressed turbinate collar. Syria. 
—Text Fig. 240. 
SPHERICAL FUGS—SASSANIAN TYPES. The series is closely connected 
with the jugs in basket holders supported by pack animals, but in these specimens 
the pack animals are lacking. The decorations are either moulded, overlaid or de- 
pressed. The general aspect is barbaric, probably Sassanian. Some of the decora- 
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Plate 145. Flasks with moulded and stamped depressed patterns, 4th to 5th century A.D. 
Upper: with the “Vision of Constantine,” Fahim Kouchakji Collection. Lower: 


with spear and blood patterns; central ones with depressed Paradise fields. 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syrian.—See page 601. 
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Plate 146. Flasks with “‘patens and hosts” decorations. 4th century A.D. Mrs. W. H. 
Moore Collection, upper left. The rest, Metropolitan Museum.—See page 
602. 


Plate 147. Heavy, thick-walled flasks, seemingly of pad-glass made in sections of blue and 
uncolored glass. Date uncertain, but probably 4th to 5th century A.D., but by 


some classed as late Arabic. Upper: Metropolitan Museum. Lower: Mrs. W. 
H. Moore Collection. Syrian.—See page 603. 
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Plate 148. Jars of thick pad-glass. Christian and Sassanian types, about 4th to 5th century 
A.D. Syrian. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 4, c.—See pages 609, 611, 615. 
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tions comprise ox hides and ropes,two objects characteristic of nomadic and cattle- 
raising races. The glass is generally dark, uncolored and pitted by age. 

We can separate types with narrow, low neck, like those in water canteens made 
of leather; jars with wide mouth, either plain or moulded with diagonal rows of flat 
fields; others have rows of pinched ridges; others again are decorated with su per- 
posed applied circular shield with decorations of horsemen, horses and kindred 
interests of the great Persian and Mesopotamian plains.—PI. 144. 
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Fig. 240. I, II, Animals carrying saddle-bag vessels, Constantinean period, Sassanian 
types, dark glass, Syrian; III, Sassanian unguent type with ox-hide decorations, 


Syria. 


VESSELS WITH OX-HIDE DECORATIONS. Sassanian or Sassanian influence. 
These objects are generally classified as Arabic, but their patina which is thick and 
hard, either pearly white or hard gray, is identical with that found on Christian 
vessels of the 4th century and must, therefore, belong to the same general period. 
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The decorations consist of overlaid ox-hide patterns, disks, bars, etc. An unusually 
large number of vessels belonging to this series is in the Libbey-Curtis Collection in 
Toledo, O., so far undescribed. The forms comprise beakers, jars, flasks, etc. A 
specimen in the Gorga Collection probably belongs to this group.—Text Fig. 240, ITI. 


SPHERICAL JAR WITH OX-HIDE DECORATIONS 


Height, 5”; diameter, 3.8”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 730.—Fig. 240. 

Made of uncolored greenish, translucent glass. A spherical flask or jar with ex- 
ceedingly short and narrow neck, almost in the nature of a drop bottle, and prob- 
ably used for that purpose. A rather heavy lip rim. The decorations comprise a 
connected band around the girdle made up of superposed threads, imitating the 
outlines of ox hides. Above them a narrow horizontal band, slightly waved, made of 
a twisted glass rod. Syria. The Gorga flask is closely related to this one, differing 
only in being more elongated and with more naturalistic representations of hides. 


VESSELS WITH SYMBOLIC BASE MOULDINGS. This series, though com- 
posed of comparatively small vases for ritual or toilet use, is related to the larger 
vases with the face of Christ already described and probably belongs to the same 
period. In this series both the sides and the base are often decorated with moulded 
designs. The vessels are mostly made of heavy-walled, uncolored greenish matrix, 
but some are bluish and others violet-brown.—Figs. 141-152. 

The date is determined by the similarity of certain types with the vase illustrated 
on Plate 112, from Kertch in Crimea, which flask, as already stated, has in it 
the five principal characteristics of 3d century glass vessels. The characteristic 
which connects the two series consists in a fret of lotus buds with central blue 
bosses, which also occurs on vessels dated by Kisa to the 3d and 4th centuries. 
The Christian connections consist in representations of the Vision of Constantine 
and the Star of Bethlehem. One type contains the Old Testament book cover sym- 
bol. Some others are of doubtful meaning, or purely decorative. Until now these 
vessels have never received any attention from archaeologists, and even Kisa, who 
described over three hundred vessels with trade-mark designs, does not seem to have 
seen a single specimen of this series. 

The moulded designs are partly in relief, partly sunk, or produced by stamps. The 
technic is always crude, but not to the same degree as the black glass series with 
Christian and Jewish symbols already described. 

The symbols comprise the Vision of Constantine; the Star of Bethlehem; the Old 
Testament book cover; concentric rings or patens with or without raised disks; six- 
and eight-pointed stars; concentrically arranged circular bosses; triangles amidst 
circular bosses; petaled rosettes; star, and paten with hosts. 

The sides are decorated with lozenge-shaped fields in diagonal rows; with patens 
and host; with horizontal rows of raised patens; horizontal rows of sunk patens 
amidst sunk circular depressions. The most common side decorations consist of bent 
spears, amidst circular depressions separated by depressed double uprights. 
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The most common types are enumerated below: 

EIGHT-SIDED FAR FLASKS. A flat base, a narrow, low neck, the latter some- 
times plain, sometimes with one or two base bulges. The sides are never decorated, 
but one specimen has the neck ornamented with a horizontal band of overlapping 
patens with central host. In the series examined by the author three bases were 
decorated with a single host, one with host and paten, one or more with concentric, 
raised rings and balls. Two had the base decorated with the Vision of Constantine 
with four hosts between the arms. Syria.—Fig. 241. 


PRISMATIC CHRISTIAN FLASK WITH BASE DECORATION 


Height, 114”; diameter, 3”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Made of bluish glass, 
.thick walls, heavy matrix, seven rectangular sides, narrow neck. The base or under 
side of the vessel is decorated with paten and loaves, in the form of two concentric 
rings with a circle of spherical bosses between them.—-Text Fig. 241, ¢. 


Fig. 241. Flasks and jars with Christian moulded symbols on the base, Constantinean 
period.—Bases with patens with hosts and the Vision of Constantine—below 
button bead and glass pendant. All Syrian—Fahim Kouchakji Collection, 6— 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, c—with patens on neck, e. 


FOUR-SIDED FAR FLASKS WITH LOTUS RELIEFS. Uncolored or poorly 
tinted glass, more or less distinctly four-sided, or rounded with four rectangular 
fields, produced in a mould or by stamps. The main decoration is a curved lotus 
stalk with a bud in profile, or a seed head, surrounded by concaved disks or pits, 
possibly standing for lotus seeds or drops of blood. The design is symbolic and 
Christian as shown by the Old Testament symbol stamped on the under surface of 
the base. The same lotus stalks, accompanied by horizontal bars or waves and sunk 
pits, are found on a series of six-sided flasks of blue or violet moulded glass which 
until now has never been properly dated, but which probably belongs to the 3d 
century. These flasks are also related to the black glass series with sunk pits, 
crosses, Old Testament symbols and Jewish designs, already described. Another 
connection is found in flasks with lotus bud without stalks.—Fig. 242. Syria. 
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FLASKS WITH MOULDED SPEARS, DROPS AND BOTTOM STAR. A dis- 
tinct series of Syrian glasses with about six upright, parallel fields separated by 
upright bars, moulded with zigzagged spears and sunk circular pits between the 
bends. The bottom is moulded with six- or eight-pointed stars amidst similar sunk 
pits, or it contains a single paten with host. The series connects with that of the 
early Latin crosses already described.—Fig. 243. 
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Fig. 242. Lotus-pod decorations on bottles. From Plate 81, a, 4—the rest from 4th cen- 
tury A.D, All Syrian. Lotus life symbols on sides. Old Testament symbols on the 
base. 


Fig. 243. Glass vessels decorated with motifs of Joseph of Arimathea beakers. Syria, 4th 
century A.D. Moulded on the beakers are spear and blood representations. Bases 
with hosts and star of Bethlehem. Reliefs and pits. 


CYLINDRICAL PITCHER WITH SPEAR AND BLOOD DESIGNS 


Height, 4.5’’. W. H. Moore Collection. Pl. 145. Syria. Made of pale bluish glass 
with concave, stamped or moulded, designs. Cylindrical with four distinct fields. 
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Each field contains the curved spear, with three groups of circular depressions 
standing for drops of blood. The four fields are separated by four groups of up- 
right bars, two in each group; neck contains a large central nodus ring; the mouth is 
pinched floreate. Covered with the characteristic gray, 4th century patina. 


Fig. 244. I, Pitchers, flask, with sunk, concave decorations; II, Pitcher with raised design 
of eight Joseph of Arimathea beakers, side by side, a. The rest with sunk 
decorations. Syrian. 


PITCHER FLASKS WITH DEPRESSED DECORATIONS. We can separate 
several different subtypes according to the nature of the depressions; meshes with 
lozenge-shaped depressions and irregular outlines; oval depressions arranged hori- 
zontally and vertically; circular pits in horizontal rows; rectangular pits in hori- 
zontal and vertical rows. Or, by using the base as index, we have those with plain 
base with moulded star; with moulded star base and circular pits; base with circular 
pits and central triangle. Or by using the form of the neck we have some with plain 
neck and some with neck bulge. Or by using the handle we have specimens with or 
without handle. Mostly of greenish glass with or without gray patina. The sub- 
types are seemingly local. The most important characteristic is derived from the 
base moulding.—PI. 145, vessels without base moulding.—Text Fig. 244. 


EMERALD-COLORED PITCHER WITH BEAKER PATTERNS. Height, 
4.19”; diameter, 3’’. Made of deep bluish green, so-called emerald-colored glass, 
like that of the Sacro Catino. The most interesting feature is its decoration, which 
consists of a connected band of ten parallel beakers, of the type seen standing under 
the Constantinean cross and which in these pages have already been identified as 
representing the beaker of Joseph of Arimathea. Here they are somewhat twisted 
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and out of shape. The under side of the base is indistinctly moulded with an eight- 
pointed star. Syria.—Text Fig. 244. 


CHRISTIAN PITCHER FLASK WITH BEAKER DECORATION 


About 4.5” high, made of uncolored greenish glass. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 
Syria. Rounded six-sided or nearly cylindrical body, with six moulded rectangular 
fields, each with a zigzagged spear in relief and from three to seven circular pits. The 
fields stand for the beaker of Joseph of Arimathea, the zigzags for the spear, and the 
circular pits for bload drops, a very common combination in decorations of this 
period. The base is plain with arod mark. 4th century A.D. 

FLASKS, JARS, PITCHERS WITH OVERLAPPING PATENS. The forms of 
the vessels vary within certain limits. The neck is either exaggeratedly tall or very 
short, narrow and cylindrical; or it is funnel-shaped and very wide at the top as com- 
pared to the width of its base. The decorations are sunk, but the central host in the 
overlapping paten rings is sometimes raised, sometimes sunk. The decorations are 
produced either in a mould or stamped. The matrix is generally uncolored, greenish, 
rarely violet. All specimens examined by the writer came from Syria. The date is 
fixed by their relationship to certain jars which possess both sunk patens and a 
raised Vision of Constantine, as illustrated in Text Fig. 241, a type which does not 
occur earlier than 325 A.D. They are also related to flasks and cups with raised 
patens and hosts. The great family resemblance of these vases with sunk patens 
suggest that they were made by one man or in one factory.—Pl. 146; Text Fig. 245. 
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Fig. 245. Flasks with Christian symbols, 4th century A.D.—Patens, hosts and crosses 
(sunk or raised), Metropolitan Museum, a, 6, g—Cyprus, Cesnola Collection, ¢, 
d, e—from Melos, f—Metropolitan Museum, g, date uncertain. 


VASES WITH SUNK PATENS AND RAISED HOSTS. Flasks and jars of 
uncolored glass, with a horizontal row of sunk paten rims around the girdle, and in 
each paten a raised host. In this type the patens neither overlap nor touch. The 
base is generally decorated with a six-sided star. From Syria —Text Fig. 246. 

MOULDED FLASKS AND CUPS WITH RAISED DESIGNS. A series of 
vessels, some with ampulla form, others in the form of low cups, moulded, of heavy 
glass with thick walls, mainly of glossy surface. Mostly with low base ring produced 
in the mould. The flasks are often made of two kinds of glass, the upper part of the 
flask being blue, the lower, uncolored. Decorations consist of rows of lozenge- 
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shaped fields, or a horizontal band of raised oval shields with convex bands and 
bosses around the girdle region, and collarets of drooping lotus buds around the 
shoulder and the base of the neck. Sometimes fields with floreate design alternate 
with the balls and the rings, as in the flask in the Metropolitan Museum (in the 
Arabic Glass case). The reasons for classifying these types with the 4th century 
moulded glass are illustrated in Text Fig. 248. The present-type series is best rep- 
resented by the fourth vase in the row. The other five vases possess characteristics 


Fig. 246. Flasks decorated with sunk patens and raised hosts, 4th century A.D., Syria. 


which group them together with this fourth one in the same class. The central 
row of patens is found in the base of most of the jars. This jar is dated by the Vision 
of Constantine in a similar jar, and by the ring of overlapping patens in the second 
jar. The same overlapping patens are found in the fifth specimen,which belongs to a 
group in which some flasks possess the same form as the fourth figure in the row. 
Finally the lotus buds and the glass material are duplicated in the sixth vase, 
which is a reliquary with altar form of a type already described.—PIl. 147; Text 
Figs, 247, 248. 
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Fig. 24.7. Types with shields and bosses, patens and hosts, Date uncertain, sometimes clas- 
sified as Arabic, Sassanian, or Egyptian. 


MOULDED AMPULLA FLASK OF TWO KINDS OF GLASS 


Height, 7.25’; diameter of neck, 1”; of bulge, 4’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 
Kertch in Crimea.—PI. 147, center. 

Made of two kinds of thick-walled glass, from top to shoulder, blue; from shoulder 
down, uncolored. Moulded, with raised decorations of circular and oval shields, 
each with two concentric rows of bosses, or raised circular patens. On the shoulder 
a drooping chain of almond-shaped lotus buds, also raised with double margins. 
Made in two halves of pad-glass with added cylindrical neck, the three parts being 
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separated by deep grooves. A related specimen in the Metropolitan Museum differs 
but slightly in the decoration on the shields. The lotus buds around the neck connect 
this type with the reliquaries of altar type, some of which are made of the same type 
of blue glass as the ampulla flasks. The relationship of this flask is illustrated in 
Text Figs. 247, 248, in which the connecting characteristics of the related types are 
demonstrated. The base has a simple pontil mark. 
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Fig. 248. Types with paten decorations.—With lotus buds, 4th and sth century A.D., 
Syria and Egypt. 
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LOW CUP WITH RAISED SHIELDS WITH BOSSES 


Height, 1/’; diameter, 2.5’. Made of translucent, opalescent glass decorated with 
eight shields by means of a stamp, so that some overlap. Each shield with seven 
high spherical bosses. Base flat. Some iridescence. Found in Egypt. About twelve 
specimens have been seen by Mr. Fahim Kouchakji, who tells me they are made of 
uncolored yellowish glass, and that they come mostly from Persia.—Text Fig. 247, ¢. 
JARS WITH CONICAL FORM. Without lip rim but with a base ring. The body 
is widening downwards, the greatest diameter being just above the base. Decora- 
tions of lotus buds or zigzagged waves in parallel rows. The base is not decorated in 
the four Syrian specimens examined by the author—Text Fig. 249. (See Fig. 245, g.) 


Fig. 249. Conical jars from Syria. Lotus buds and linear decorations. 


FLAT DISHES WITH MOULDED SQUARES AND BASE STAR. Two speci- 
mens examined by the author, from Syria. The matrix was covered with the gray patina 
usual in certain 4th century glass. The star on the base is common, as we have 
seen, in many types of this period. Text Fig. 250. In one the star was six-sided, in 
the other it was eight-sided, a variation which could hardly have existed in Jewish 
glass, and which points to a Christian origin. The star of Bethlehem had no definite 
form, as has the seal of King Solomon. 
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Plate 149. Animal reproductions, 4th to 5th century A.D. Syrian. Upper left: a dragon 
fly issuing from its chrysalis, with a flower on its back, symbolic of life, Mrs. 
W. H. Moore Collection. Large quadruped: Curtis-Libbey Collection. Mu- 
seum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. The rest, Metropolitan Museum.—See page 611. 
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Plate 150. Jars with applied disks and spines. 4th to 5th century A.D. Sassanian types with 
Sassanian and Christian symbols, birds, mounted hero. Syrian.—See pages 613, 


637. 
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JARS WITH MOULDED PATENS BETWEEN CROSSES. Raised decorations 
both on the sides and on the base. The star on the base is similar to that on the flat 
dishes or on the flasks with spear mouldings. Syria. 4th century patina —Fig. 251. 
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Fig. 250. Flat dishes, moulded decorations, Star of Bethlehem on the base, Syrian. 


FLASKS WITH INSCRIPTIONS. Made of moulded uncolored glass, with in- 
distinct raised letters of unknown character. Some of the letters seem similar to 
those found on Jewish coins of the 1st and 2d centuries A.D. The pointed beak tip 
is found on flasks with the spear and bar mouldings of the 4th century, Text Fig. 
243. There is, however, also a certain resemblance to the moulded flask, Pl. 55, a. 
The date is therefore uncertain with a probability of the 4th century.—PI. 55, d. 


Fig. 251. Spherical moulded jar with Star of Bethlehem on the base, Syria. 


SMALL CUBIC FLASKS. Generally with four square sides, but also more or 
less spherical. Short cylinder neck, or with funnel neck. The neck is generally plain 
but in some it is screw-shaped consisting of superposed layers or threads, the 
latter a characteristic which connects this series with vessels of similar necks but of 
different forms, as will be described in a later paragraph. The decorations are 
moulded, consisting of raised or sunk shields, one on each side of the flask. In some 
instances these shields have the form of a paten with a host, or a host alone, marked 
as a star or flower. On others we have the Tree of Life, and also a foot or leg alter- 
nating with a reversed Tree of Knowledge. The meaning of the “‘foot,” if really it is 
a foot, is unknown. The Tree of Life has in some instances the same form as that 
found on the Jewish flasks with sunk decorations in blackish glass matrix, thus dating 
these vessels to the same general period. The blackish gray, or yellow thick patina, 
characteristic of the 4th century, is often in evidence. To this series belongs No. 318 
of the Amatller Collection decorated on the underside with a mouse-like animal 
feeding on the fruits of a branch. The Mrs.W.H. Moore Collection is represented by a 
four-sided jar, with wide mouth and neck, and circular patens on each of the four 
square sides.—PI. 148, 4; Text Fig. 252. Syria. 

RITUAL CUBIC FLASK. Height, 2.2’. Matrix coarse, heavy, as if made from a 
cylinder (later squared). The neck with but one single, deep crease below the mar- 
ginal lip. The decorations are in high relief, one on each of the four sides. Two Trees 
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of Life, with two enormous fruits pendent from the two lowest branches. The other 
two symbols resemble an attenuated “foot” with leg, but from the top project 
three enormous claws backwards. The nature of this figure is unknown, but it seems 
probable that it is identical with the plain “boot” found on other flasks of this type, 
and also of uncertain meaning. Fahim Kouchakji Collection —Fig. 252, IV, e,/. 
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Fig. 252. Minute, 4th to 5th century A.D. prismatic and rounded flasks and jars, some 
with screw tops. Star, shields, sacred trees, foot, boot and leg symbols, Edwards, 
Moore, Amatller, Fahim Kouchakji Collections. Syria, Cyprus, Kertch, Egypt. 


The Tree of Life, in the form of a palm, is similar to that on the amulet, Text 
Fig. 230, II, which would place these objects at the same date and provenance. 
Probably Sassanian. 

TOILET VASES WITH SCREW-LIKE NECK. The peculiar form of these necks 
which consists of layers of unequal thickness or of thread bands applied on the neck 
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of small jars, flasks and bottles, are of so conspicuous a similarity as to suggest 
that they were made by one man or in one factory. They undoubtedly furnish 
evidence of a common date, 4th to 5th century, and are thus important enough to 
have a special reference. The vessels are four-sided, cylindrical or nearly spherical, 
always moulded, as already shown, with sprays, shields, patens, Old Testament 
symbols, or with rows of pits and sunk window-like depressions—Pl. 148, a; 
Text Fig. 252. 

FLOWERS, FRUITS AND ANIMAL FIGURES, 3d and 4th CENTURIES. 
The taste for animal figures of glass began to be somewhat general in the 5th 
century B.C., especially for use as pendants in necklaces. At that time they were 
made in moulds as well as by free hand. Most specimens of this art represented 
heads of personages or heads of animals. With the invention of bubble blowing in the 
ist century B.C. the new technic adapted itself to the same type of art, but whole 
animals aswell as heads were made. With the advent of the 3d century A. D. thisart 
of producing animal figures became quite common and was even a hobby of the 
emperor Tacitus, who spent much of his time in his laboratory producing miniature 
glass pigs, birds, fishes and sea monsters. As far as we know none of the specimens 
of this craft are well dated and in our present state of knowledge it would be quite 
risky to assign a definite date to any single specimen unless made of a datable glass 
matrix. Some of these figures possess no other meaning than that of representing 
some animal, flower or fruit. Others seem, however, to be symbolic. Thus the fish 
stood for Christ; the dolphin for Christ and the miracle of Jonah; the pomegranate 
reflected on Isis; the grape on Bacchus; almonds, nuts and grain had some connec- 
tion with the rites of Ceres. Fishes could also have had a symbolic significance in 
connection with those offered in the rites of Vulcan, upon whose altar they were 
sacrificed. There is undoubtedly a wide field open for research in this line to those 
who have access to the museums of central and western Europe, whichcontain many 
such types. The minor specimens were mere trinkets, but the larger ones like the 
grape flasks, were used to contain liquids. The specimens illustrated in Plate 149 are 
from the Metropolitan Museum, except the one in the second row, which is in Mrs. 
W. H. Moore Collection. We see among them a mouse, a fish, a duck, two doves, 
a goose, a large fish, an elephant head (?), an egg of a shark, and a dragonfly larva, 
carrying a small flower on its back.—PI. 149. 

DRAGONFLY LARVA WITH A FLOWER. A miniature trinket in various soft 
colors. The object, resembling the water larva of Libellula, carries on its back a 
small flower in white, pink and yellow. The object is possibly symbolic of the 
resurrection. From Syria. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection.—PI. 149. 


PART XVII. LATE SASSANIAN PLAIN OR 
SIMPLY DECORATED GLASS 


PHERICAL JARS OF THE 4th AND sth CENTURIES. Jars without 
stand, but sometimes having a small foot ring as base. Made of thick, 
heavy, uncolored or naturally dark glass. The neck is wide, sometimes cy- 
lindrical, sometimes flaring, with or without lip rim. The body is spherical 

or depressed, sometimes with sunk shoulder. The decorations, when present, con- 
sist of moulded lines, applied moulded disks, pinched narrow ridges in a horizontal 
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Fig. 253. Sassanian types with superposed disks, 4th century A.D.—Syria, a, 6—Berlin 
Museum (dated in the Catalogue, 8th to 9th century A.D.), ¢.—with plain 
shields and tripod, ¢, f—Kisa, 148, g—Bachstitz Collection, Zahn, Catalogue, 
Plate 52, 4. 


row, or the vases are plain, moulded or blown. Mostly small but some are as much 
as six or seven inches in diameter. Those that the author has examined came from 
Syria, but the common types were perhaps made elsewhere. The date is fixed in all 
specimens with lead-colored gray patina without iridescence, a character common 
in the 4th and sth centuries. According to form and decorations we can separate 
the following types.—Figs. 253-265. 

SASSANIAN ¥ARS WITH APPLIED SHIELDS. All decorated with circular 
or oval shields moulded or stamped with a lion in relief. The same lion type is known 
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trom the glass amulets, and also found on the gnostic ‘“‘abraxoid” amulets, on which 
the anterior face is moulded or engraved with the gnostic deity Abraxas with snake 
or dolphin legs. Other shields on these jars contain a relief of Pegasus, yet others of 
a bird with splendid feathers. Some possess a pinched, horizontal, applied band 
along the shoulder. Besides the two Syrian jars in Pl. 150, we have of this type a 
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Fig. 254. Ampulla flasks and jars, 4th century A.D., with peg legs or plain case. 


low cup with shields with Pegasus reliefs, Robert Schmidt Catalogue, dated as 
Egyptian, 8th to 9th century—much too late —PI. 150; Text Fig. 253, ¢. 

FARS WITH THREE LEGS AND APPLIED DISKS. Syria. They are closely 
related to the two last mentioned types.—Text Fig. 253. 

JARS WITH APPLIED THREAD WAVES. Some of these jars are furnished 
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Fig. 255. Ampulla jars, 4th to 5th century A.D., Syria and Egypt—after Edgar, Cairo 
Catalogue, Plate X, found with a 5th century A.D. papyrus. 


with three small peg legs at the base, like those on old iron pots. The matrix is 
covered with a leaden-colored, or yellowish-gray patina —Text Fig. 254. 

FARS WITH CYLINDRICAL NECK. Sometimes slightly widening, but the 
cylindrical form is dominating. Without special lip rim. The body is often decorated 
with parallel, moulded, diagonal ridges, and the shoulder is generally sunk.—PI. 151. 
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Fig. 256. Vases with pinched band decorations, Syria. Probably 4th century A.D., Sas- 
sanian. Rope decorations (repeated in 16th century A.D.). 


AMPULLA FARS WITH DEPRESSED BODY. The neck is low, sometimes 
funnel-shaped. Body plain, without decorations. Fig. 254 a, after Edgar, Cairo 
Catalogue, Pl.X. Found with a papyrus of the 5th century.—PI. 152; Text Fig. 255. 
FARS WITH PINCHED BANDS. Besides jars we have small flasks and cups, 
all decorated by a band-like thread pinched at intervals or otherwise buckled. Crude 
forms suggesting a Sassanian origin —Text Fig. 256. 
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AMPULLA ¥ARS WITH ROWS OF DEPRESSED OVALS, SQUARES OR 
RECTANGLES. In some the base partakes of the moulding. The glass is heavy 
and the walls very thick. Syria.—Pls. 153, 1545 Fig. 257. 

¥ARS WITH SUNK SHOULDER AND THE SIDES MOULDED WITH 
CONCAVE UPRIGHT PARALLEL ARCHES OR RECTANGLES. Sometimes 
the shoulder is exaggerated, sunk or raised, sometimes projecting over the body. 
Heavy glass with thick walls. Syria.—Fig. 258. 


Fig. 257. Ampulla jars with moulded depressions. Probably from Syria. 


BOWL JAR FLASK OF PALE BLUE GLASS WITH SPIRAL 
MOULDED FLUTINGS 


Height, 2.9”; diameters: rim, 1/’; base of neck, 9”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 
689.—PI. 152. 

Matrix is a pale blue glass, which on the bulge is quite pale but in the foot ring, 
dense. The technic seems to have been tube-blown, the tube having been spirally 
fluted. The form is spherical with compressed body, flat shoulder, narrow base ring, 
concaved in center. 
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Fig. 258. Moulded jars with sunk shoulder and sunk, upright niches, Syria. All made of 
thick, heavy glass. 


BOWL JAR FLASK WITH SPHERICAL BODY 
AND CYLINDRICAL NECK 


Height, 3.4’’; diameter, top, 1.6’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Syria.—PI.151, c. 
Matrix thick, heavy, pale grass-green glass, moulded. The neck is added. The 
base without rod mark is concaved; the body is flattened spherical, narrowed to- 
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wards the base; the neck is wide and without lip rim. Sunk cylindrical neck. The 
moulded decorations consist of diamond-shaped fields. Like all the specimens of 
this period and make, the surfaces possesses a splendid metallic luster iridescence in 
blue-green and yellow. 


BOWL JAR WITH SUNK SHOULDER—HEAVY GLASS 


Height, 2.72”; diameter of top, 2.32’; of base, 2.83”; of bowl bulge about 3’. 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 694. 

Material rather heavy manganese glass of deep violet-brown color. Form spheri- 
cal, bowl strongly compressed from top to base. No special base ring; base con- 
caved towards the inner side; sunk shoulder forms a deep ring around the neck; neck 
rather wide, about 1.3’; mouth, funnel-shaped, without any flat flare but with a 
rounded rod rim, marked by a horizontal inner ring. Deep blackish patina, but with 
brilliant iridescence.—PI, 152. 

FARS WITH CYLINDRICAL, ROUNDED BODY. Imbedded colored glass 
fragments in the matrix, which causes it to resemble a crude mosaic glass. Date 
uncertain, Sassanian or early Arabic. Pl. 148, a, Arabic flasks of uncertain, but early 
date, are sometimes decorated in like manner, or made of similar matrix in which the 
elements are sometimes distinct as if pressed in, but in others considerably fused. 
—PI. 148, c. 

VASES WITH PINCHED AND BOSSED CATCHES. 4th to 5th century. 
The types comprise jars and flasks with oriental types of necks, some of which are 
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Fig. 259. Vases with pinched catches, about 4th century A.D., Syria—Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection, e, 7. 


flaring or funnel-shaped, others more or less cylindrical, narrow and without lip 
rim. The neck is often decorated with spirally wound threads. The catches for the 
hands are generally arranged in horizontal rows, but the rows are sometimes double, 
one above the other. The matrix is always coarse, heavy and crude. The technic 
consisted in pinching the surface and drawing out the glass matrix so as to form a 
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very diminutive arched handle. All examined by the writer came from Syria, and as 
they seem related to the 4th to sth century jars already described, they are here 
appended to the same general series —Text F ig. 259. 

VASES WITH DROP-LIKE CATCHES. 4th to 5th century A.D. The same 
general forms and heavy material as the pinched series but the catches seem to be 
superposed, flattened sideways but not drawn from the surface matrix. Crude 
specimens from Syria.—Text Fig. 260. 


Fig. 260. I, Thick-walled vases with applied knob spines, about 4th century A.D., Syria 


and Germany. 
BOWL JAR FLASK 


Height, 2.7’; diameters: 1.4”; base of neck, 1.1”; bulge, 2.2’; base, 1.5”. Mrs. 
W. H. Moore Collection, 736.—PI. 152. 

Material, thin uncolored glass, magnificently iridescent with a scaly metallic 
patina. Bowl jar with wide and rather tall, funnel neck. A gray film patina covers 
the surface where not iridescent. Decorations consist of seven pinched handle marks 
in a horizontal girdle row around the bulge.—Text Fig. 255. 


BLOWN JAR WITH PINCHED CATCHES 
FOURTH CENTURY A.D. 


Height, 3”; diameters: mouth rim, 2”; bulge, 3. 5”; base, 2’. Mrs.W.H.Moore 
Collection, 792.—PI. 152. 

Material, thin, translucent, very pale, clear sherry-yellow glass, now covered with 
an ivory opaque yellow patina like an enameled layer. Under this a superb irides- 
cence of greenish bronze. The form is that of a small bowl jar, without any special 
base but with a base bulge towards the interior. Bubble-blown, and while yet 
viscid decorated with a horizontal row of small pinched handle marks, ten in all.— 
Text Fig. 259,7. 


BOWL FLASK WITH CYLINDER NECK STRONGLY 
CONTRACTED AT BASE 


Height, 5.5’; diameter, lip, 1.3”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 718.—Text F ig. 


259, ¢. 

Material uncolored, faintly greenish-tinted translucent glass. Ivory-colored pat- 
ina with but slight trace of iridescence. The form of the neck is cylindrical with 
strongly contracted base. Slightly pear-shaped body. Around the neck is a zone of 
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Plate 151. Jars with cylinder neck, and thick, heavy walls. Syrian. Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection. About 4th to 5th century A.D.—See pages 613, 614. 
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Plate 152. Jars with wide neck and often depressed shoulder. Syrian types. Mrs. W. H. 
Moore Collection.—See pages 613-616. 
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Plate 153. Jars of the sprinkler type, with moulded squares, rectangles and parallel lines. 
Thick, heavy walls. Syrian. 4th to 5th century A.D.—See pages 614, 633. 
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Plate 154. Sprinkler types of thick glass, with or without inner diaphragm, moulded with 
ribs, grapes, depressed squares, etc. About 4th to 5th century A.D. Syrian.— 
See pages 614, 633. 


Plate 155. Glasses with thick walls, dragged patterns. About 4th to 5th century A.D. 
Syrian. The basket and the jar, lower right, Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection — 
See pages 634, 635, 636. 
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Plate 156. Flasks with dragged patterns, 4th to 5th century A.D. Syrian. Upper: Mrs. W. 
H. Moore Collection. Lower: The Boston Museum, Matrix deep blue, with 
red, ochre and Naples yellow threads. Date uncertain.—See pages 635, 647. 
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Plate 157. Thin-walled glass pitchers, probably about 5th century A.D. Syrian or Egyp- 
tian. The two upper ones, Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. The lower one with 
red and yellow dragged patterns. Syrian.—See page 638. 
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Plate 158. Glass beakers from Merovingian and Frankish tombs. J. P. Morgan Collection, 
Metropolitan Museum. 6th to 7th century A.D.—See pages 640, 677. 
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spiral thread, thickened at top, at center and at base. The whole is covered with a 
kind of bluish blood oxidation. 


BUBBLE-BLOWN BOWL FLASK WITH PINCHED 
LOW FIN MARKS 

Height, 6.5”; neck, 3.5”; diameters: rim, 9”; bulge, 3.9”; base, 9’. Mrs. W. H. 
Moore Collection, 719. 

Material, blown uncolored glass. Decorations consist of perpendicular pinched 
fin marks irregularly arranged in one or two rows on the bulge and shoulder. Base 
concaved upwards. The form is that of a bowl flask with cylindrical, tall, 
narrow neck without special lip rim. Neck with low base bulge, in one with body. 
Corrugated patina superbly iridescent, with metallic corrugation and erosion 
marks. 

SPRINKLERS WITH ORWITHOUT DIAPHRAGM. Generally moulded, with 
grape decorations; sunk diamond-shaped fields in diagonal rows; mostly with a 
bracelet collar. In one specimen the base is decorated with an eight-pointed star 
with bar-shaped arms (Pl. 153, c). They are always made of heavy glass in moulds 
consisting of two parts. The 4th century types and specimens are heavier and 
clumsier than those of the 2d to 3d century, and are made of poorer quality 
glass matrix. As far as the writer knows, none is dated with precision, but 4th to 
sth century is the most probable date. Two figures in Edgar’s catalogue of the 
Cairo Museum (32, 588, 32, 890, Pl. VI) seem to belong here —Pls. 153, 154. 
VASES WITH EXAGGERATED SHOULDER. These vases are characterized 
by a bowl-shaped body which sometimes graduates into the neck but more gener- 
ally is separated from the neck by a bulge or a sunk shoulder. One or more bulges 
on the body, neck and shoulder seem to have been a popular decoration in this 
period of aberrant form in glass vessels. The base is sometimes decorated with a 
moulded star similar to that in the Christian series just described, and this character 
permits us to date the whole series with comparative security to the 4th to 5th 
century A.D. The matrix is generally uncolored, greenish and of poor quality. All 
those the writer has examined seem to have come from Syria, but some were prob- 
ably produced both in Germany and in Gaul. Some small jugs figured by Edgar 
among the Cairo Museum Collection are dated by him to the 4th to 6th 
centuries. G. Edgar. Pl. X, 3, 32, 750.—Fig. 261. 

4th CENTURY URNS AND WINE FARS. The type is represented in gold-glass 
graffiti of the 4th century, illustrating the artist’s conception of the water jars of 
the marriage feast at Cana —Text Fig. 262. 

VESSELS WITH DRAGGED PATTERN OF THE 4th CENTURY. The 
dragged pattern is found on many flasks, jars, dishes and vials which on account of 
their form or relationship cannot be earlier than the 4th century. None of the 
series has been dated with certainty. But as some of the vessels are of the spear head 
form already described as being most probably of the 4th century, we cannot err 
greatly by mentioning the series here. The matrix is coarse, mostly uncolored, with 
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overlaid threads, bands or rod of brick-red, opaque-white and chrome-yellow. The 
walls of the flasks are thick, which permitted a deep dragging, with the result that 
there are deep creases between the garlands. All examined by the author seem to 
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Fig. 260. II, Vases with bulging body and exaggerated shoulder, 2d to 4th century A.D.— 
Valencia, Spain, with coins of Gordianus, a; III, Probably all Syrian. 
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Fig. 261. I, Base with star of Bethlehem, Syria, ¢; II, Rome, a, 6. Egypt, Cairo, Edgar 
Catalogue X3, 4th to 6th century A.D., ¢, d. 
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Fig. 262. Water jars, 4th century A.D., represented on gold-glass, after Garrucci. 


have been found in Syria. Text Fig. 263 gives the most common forms. One of 
the peculiarities of this series is that while some of the specimens are deeply oxidized, 
so that the differently colored threads have become of different height above the 
main surface as in three of the Moore vases, Pl. 155, others are, on the contrary, 
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so well preserved that they do not show surface oxidation but have a peculiarly 
hard and glossy surface as if recently polished. The series differs from the 3d 
century series, in that the latter is made with thinner walls, and with a broader 
pattern (Pl. 113), as, for instance, the drinking horns, which seem to be well dated 
to the 3d century A.D. Still it is quite certain that the technic never died out and 
that the later series with heavier glass, thicker walls and more minute dragging, 
are but a continuation of the earlier, 3d century method in which the specimens 
are of thinner walls and broader patterns. The form of the bottles with the cy- 
lindrical neck and spherical body is of importance because it permits us to date other 
flasks of similar form but with other types of decorations. Compare, for instance, 
Fig. 6, Pl. 155 with those on Pl. 156, all of which must be dated to the 4th or sth 
century.—Text Fig. 263. 
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Fig. 263. Vases with dragged pattern of 4th century A.D.—Syrian, thick-walled, heavy 
glass—white, yellow and brick-red threads. 


PEAR-SHAPED FLASKS WITH DRAGGED PATTERN 
FOURTH CENTURY A.D. 


Height, 4.9”; diameter, 2.9’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 671 and 729. Two 
flasks of the same size made of deep sherry-yellow glass in one, and deep violet- 
brown in the other. Wall thick and heavy. The dragged garlands are alternating 
threads of red and opaque-white glass strongly oxidized. The lip rim is flat with fold- 
over mark on the under side and an inner upper concentric ring, both common 1n 
this period, and recalling the corresponding parts of the early Egyptian alabastrons. 
According to the owner, one of the flasks when filled by her with water produced a 
strongly aromatic but delicate perfume thereby seemingly proving the use of these 
and similar flasks of this period. —PI. 156. 
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SPHERICAL JAR WITH NARROW NECK AND MOUTH 
FOURTH CENTURY 


Height, 2.5”; lip rim, 1.3”; shoulder, 1.8’; bulge, 2.4": base, 1.4. Mrs. W. H. 
Moore Collection, 673. Deep sherry-yellow glass, thick walls, decorated with drag- 
ged garlands in spaced columns from top rim to base, consisting of alternating glass 
threads of opaque white and brick red. The white is especially heavily oxidized. 
Probably Syrian.—PI. 155; Text Fig. 263. | 


COMPRESSED BASKET—DRAGGED DECORATIONS 


Height to top of handles, 2.4’’; diameters: long, 4”; short, 1.75’; base, 2.1”. 
Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 690. Late 4th century A.D.—PI. 155. 

Matrix deep sherry-yellow translucent glass. 

The form is that of a basket compressed at the upper center in the region of the 
two handles, but elongated in the other direction. The base is rounded with a con- 
cave circular smooth cavity showing a minute rod mark in the center. A folded over 
lip rim. Two loop handles of minute size. 

The decoration consists of three upright, once red, now oxidized white, bars sepa- 
rating three series of parallel horizontal superposed glass bars of the same material. 
The bars gradually widen at the ends, showing the manner of application—a zig- 
zagged movement from top to base. 
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Fig. 264. Glass bracelets, 4th century A.D., Sassanian types—Mrs. W. H. Moore Collec- 
tion, Syria, doubtful date, a, 6, c—Sassanian, d—h, 


SASSANIAN BRACELETS OF GLASS. Bracelets of glass have been found in 
Syrian and Egyptian tombs, but not one is satisfactorily dated. Most are evidently 
Arabic, but a certain number can be classified as Sassanian of the 4th and sth 
centuries A.D. The most typically Sassanian are made of dark glass decorated with 
oval applied shields, moulded with a lion. See text Fig. 264, d- are Sassanian, the 
others Arabic of later date. Most of the Arabic bracelets of glass are modern, said 
to have been manufactured at Hebron. The applied disks on one of the bracelets in 
the Gorga Collection, are similar to those of the Sassanian jars already described 
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(Pl. 150). This bracelet, at least, is with certainty antique and belongs to the 4th 
or th century.—Text Fig. 264. 
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Fig. 265. Oriental ampulla flasks, Sassanian types, 4th century A.D.—Patterson Collection, 
a—Cairo Museum, Edgar Catalogue IX, c—Syria, a, 4, d. 


BRACELET OF GLASS 


Height, 0.6”; diameter, 2.7. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 687. Syria. 

Made of faintly translucent, deep violet glass, evidently by fusing three separate 
parallel bands of glass. Now splendidly iridescent with peacock blue and metallic 
green.—Text Fig. 264, b. 

AMPULLA FLASKS—ORIENTAL TYPES. More or less spherical body and a 
tall, slender neck. The latter is generally overdecorated with alternating waved and 
plain threads. The matrix is uncolored, with the usual hard, gray patina without 
much iridescence.—Text Fig. 265. Syria, Egypt. 

VASES WITH MOVABLE RINGS AND PENDANTS. Vessels with movable 
rings and pendants of glass and bronze are not confined to any special form. We find 
such rings and pendants on flasks, on cups, on chalices, on beakers, and on large fish 
amulets. Two of the latter in the Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection have already been 
mentioned. In one figured by Edgar in his Catalogue (Pl. IX, 32, 731) of the Cairo 
Museum Collection, we see rings arranged in rows from the top of the neck to the 
shoulder. The peculiar patina on some of these objects suffices to date them to the 
4th century. Others, but of the same period, are made of uncolored, transparent 
glass, generally decorated with green and deep, dull blue, overlaid threads.—Fig. 265. 
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Fig. 266. Beakers with upright serpents, 3d to 5th century A.D.—‘Syria, Italy, Germany 
(compare Kisa, 114, 123, 129, 127)—-Frankish tomb, Morgan Collection, 
Metropolitan Museum, d. : 


dtp CENTURY SERPENT BEAKERS. Beakers decorated with upright serpent 
figures are dated by Kisa to the 4th century, or even to the 3d century A.D. The 
type persisted into the Merovingian period, and it seems probable that the cruder 
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specimens date between the 6th and 7th centuries. Some come from the Rhine 
valley and others from Picardy (Kisa, Figs. 114, 129; pp. 331, 435, 4475 461-463). 
Those with horizontal wave band between thread margins are probably the earliest 
(3d to 4th century A.D.), although some are from much later tombs (Kisa). All 
are later than the 3d century flasks and beakers with horizontal serpents from 
which the taller upright forms are derived. Like the earlier types they were prob- 
ably amuletic—protective, for instance, against poisonous drinks, magic concoc- 
tions and witchcraft. They seem to have been a central European invention, 
though some may have been made in the south.—PI. 157; Text Fig. 266. 
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Fig. 267. Flasks with body spout.—Pompeii, 1st A.D., a—Brooklyn Museum, 1st A.D., 
5, c—Metropolitan Museum, ¢—dates uncertain c—f. 


Fig. 268. Vases with applied snouts and elephant trunks—Cologne, Kisa, 155, a—Scan- 
dinavia, Kisa, 387, 2—Kent, Mayence, Normandy, ¢—f—Rouen, g—Wies- 
baden, 4—Spain, 16th century A.D, See Robert Schmidt Catalogue, Berlin 
Museum, 1922, 2, 7. 3d to 16th century A.D. 


VESSELS WITH BODY SPOUT. Droppers and sprinklers, incorrectly termed 
baby bottles. The body draws out to a horizontal spout or the spout is affixed. Both 
types occur in Pompeii, and the affixed spout is found from that time on. The date 
is determined by the form of the vase, as any type could be furnished with a spout. 
Compare: Morin-Jean, Verre en Gaule, Figs. 129-132. Those with upright spouts 
are Sassanian, Arabic or Venetian.—Text Fig. 268; Pl. 67. 

LATER VESSELS WITH TRUNK DECORATIONS. The type persisted 
and developed from the 3d century, and, as already stated, continued through 
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medieval to modern times. Gerspach illustrates (Fig. 55, p. 20) several specimens 
which he dates to the medieval age, and Kisa (Fig. 387) has one from a Scandi- 
navian tomb of the 7th to 8th century. The horizontal wave band on the 
latter would rather indicate a 3d century make and suggests that the beaker was 
secured by robbery of a 3d to 4th century tomb by a viking or legionary of the 
7th century. The general form of the vessels would indicate the 4th to 5th century. 
—Fig. 268. 
GLASS BEADS OF THE EARLY MIDDLE AGE. The glass beads of the Con- 
stantinean period are mostly dull, made of opaque and mostly of black glass. The 
translucent glass beads are strongly oxidized but the opaque beads of black glass are 
mostly glossy. The beads are generally small, but some enormously large ones of 
black glass with yellow and greenish dragged threads, now in the Vatican, are also 
known. The brilliant colors comprise pale yellow, reddish brown, turquoise green, 
but fine blue is rare. The melon beads are no longer made with care and rounded 
but from fluted tubes cut in sections as long as the beads, with the ends almost as 
wide as the center of the bead. All necklaces contain pendants, mostly crude pat- 
ens, disks with reliefs, miniature vases in the round, bambinos, Lazarus mummies, 
crosses with floreate ends, drops, keys, and similar symbols as already described. 
With the 5th to 7th century a conspicuous barbarism in the beads is apparent. 
The beads increase in size, and the fashion is for red and yellow, mostly dragged 
patterns, often made with a skillful technic. Cylindrical beads became once more 
common in the 4th century, but in the 6th and 7th centuries they form the majority 
of the beads, the other types comprising turbinate and spherical forms, mostly of 
large size, nearly always made of red matrix with yellow and opaque white dragged 
patterns. Small cylindrical beads of uncolored glass were made from fluted cylin- 
ders in sections of three or more beads connected by the narrow bore tube. The 
cheaper beads consisted merely of sections of tubes, but the spherical beads were 
generally decorated with both dragged patterns and superposed yellow knobs. 
Mosaic beads are common but the patterns are simple, mostly consisting of four- 
petaled rosettes with palin disk spots. The necklaces of the 5th to 7th century often 
contain beads derived from older, mostly 3d century, tombs. These beads, placed 
in the center, consisted mostly of transparent lotus beads. The gold-glass beads 
were continued but were poorly made with conspicuous end caps to prevent the 
layers from separating. Pale blue, yellow and brick-red monochrome beads are 
common. 
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PART XVIII. MEROVINGIAN, LOMBARD, 
FRANKISH AND BYZANTINE GLASS 


IFTH TO SEVENTH CENTURY GLASS. Our knowledge of the glass 
of the Lombard and Merovingian periods is principally derived from the 
Lombard tombs of Nocera Umbra and Castel Trosino in Italy, and from 
Merovingian and Frankish tombs in France, Belgium and the Rhine valley. 

Of the Merovingian series we possess in New York two separate collections donated 
as a unit to the Metropolitan Museum by J. P. Morgan. These and the Lombard 
collections are the only ones which will be considered in this book. Besides these 
collections there are others in Europe, but they are scattered in different museums 
and are unavailable on account of the impossibility of procuring photographs. Few 
of the specimens examined by the author possess any special beauty, but it would 
be presumptuous toassert that no glass of beauty and artistic merit was made during 
the first half of the dark ages. Still, as the glass found in these specified collections 
is of poor form and matrix, we might conclude that the art had degenerated with 
the technic and that the use of colors had been restricted on account of the scarcity 
of the ingredients and minerals necessary for such purpose. This refers especially 
to the blue glass of fine quality. 

But that fine colored glass actually existed is shown by the barbaric brilliancy of 
the glass beads in which yellow, red and orange predominate, with green and blue 
less common. Although these colors are generally lacking in the glass vessels of the 
period, they were used extensively in mosaic work which, as all concede, reached 
unsurpassed excellence in the 6th and 7th centuries, as proven by the magnifi- 
cent remains of such work in Rome, Ravenna and other Italian cities. In this group 
we must include the mosaic glass necklace with Christ and twelve followers illus- 
trated in this book. 

After the end of the Merovingian period the degeneration in glass progressed 
rapidly even in the bead work, if we may judge from the innumerable specimens 
described by Hampel from Hungarian tombs. 

Specimens of vessels found in Scandinavian tombs cannot always be dated to the 
same period as the tomb. 

The forms of the common glass of this long period connect with those of the 4th 
century, partaking of characteristics which at times remind us of Chinese forms, 
with a reversal of proportions as used by the Greeks and the Romans—considered 
by them as well as by us the standard for artistic beauty. 
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PraTe VII. NecKiace or Mosaic Giass MEDALLIONS REPRESENTING CHRIST 
AND FOLLOWERS. 4TH TO 6TH CENTURY A.D. Founp at AKHMIM, 
EGYPT. SEE PAGE 649. 


Plate 159. Merovingian glass beakers, J. P. Morgan Collection, Metropolitan Museum. 
6th to 7th century A.D.—See pages 647-649. 


Plate 160. Merovingian glasses, J. P. Morgan Collection, Metropolitan Museum. 6th to 
7th century A.D. Merovingian (no. 191), and Frankish (no. 192, 193) 
tombs. The two small disks are also found on the Byzantine necklace (colored 
plate VII).—-See pages 647-649. 
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LOW PITCHERS AND FARS. Although of doubtful date a series of low pitchers 
and jars, often brilliant in dragged technic, are arranged in this period in which they 
seem better fitted than elsewhere. 


AMPULLA PITCHER WITH PINCHED LIP 


Height, 4”; diameter of body, 2.7”. Mrs.W.H. Moore Collection, 738.—PI. 158,42. 

Pale bluish green matrix covered with metallic patina on the inner side. Irregular 
strips of overlaid threads of deep Venetian red, in places black. Without foot or 
stand; wide neck, pinched lip, funnel-shaped mouth; loop handle of darker glass. 
Syria, from about the 5th-century to the Castel Trosino period. 
AMPULLA PITCHER FLASK, DRAGGED PATTERN, Height 4”. Made of 
light green translucent glass, decorated with dragged garlands alternatingly red, 
yellow and opaque white. Syria. Pl. 158, 4. Date uncertain but probably of the 
sth century; certainly not later than the Castel Trosino, Lombard period, when 
alternating yellow, red and white striped or dragged pattern was common on beads. 


AMPULLA PITCHERS WITH CYLINDRICAL BODY 


Height, 4.4”; diameter: lip, 1.8’’; body, 2.6”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 664. 
Pl. 158. Pale violet manganese glass, translucent, handle of pale greenish glass. 
Truncate cylindrical rounded body, wide neck, pinched funnel-shaped mouth. The 
edges of the pinched part of the lip are folded inwards forming a narrow slit opening 
at the point. 

SPHERICAL BODY, POINTED BASE BOTTLE. Matrix deep blue with red, 
ochre yellow and white dragged pattern. Boston Museum of Art.—PI. 156. 
BRILLIANT COLORS, SIMPLE FORMS connect all these types into a well 
characterized group. 

The series comprises glass vessels as well as glass beads, specimens of which come 
to us from innumerable tombs in Lombardy, France, Rhine valley, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Syria, Egypt and elsewhere. Certain characteristics of these glasses and 
beads are common to all, indicating a common origin or provenance, instead of 
local manufacture as generally believed by archaeologists. Still a certain and gradual 
change from brilliant coloring to that which is dull and poor is evident. This would 
seem to suggest that the change is due to the continued degeneration in artistic 
taste and technic, combined with an ever increasing difficulty in procuring the 
ingredients and chemicals necessary for the finer or better work.—Pls. 159-162. 

The character of both glass vessels and glass beads during this period is what is 
called “barbaric,” showing little of that moderation which characterized the Greek 
’ and Roman period in form, size and color. This is especially true of the beads, 
in which brick-red, chrome-yellow, orange-yellow, emerald-green and dull blue 
predominate in the opaque series. It should be noted that in the translucent or 
transparent series the colors are few, pale, dull and uninteresting, lacking the gaudi- 
ness found in the opaque beads. It would thus appear that from the very earliest 
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period in which this series was produced the art of making transparent glass had 
greatly deteriorated, and continued to deteriorate to the time of the Arabs, at which 
period the art was greatly improved or partly rediscovered. Besides dull and un- 
interesting glass vessels and coarse but brilliantly colored beads of opaque glass, this 
period produced also unexcelled colored glass combined into wall mosaics. 


Fig. 269. Sixth century A.D. glasses—From Castel Trosino, Terme Museum, Rome, a 
—from Nocera Umbra, Terme Museum, Rome, g——Castel Trosino, 7, 4. 


The period is not well defined, principaliy because we have little knowledge of 
sth century glass. The same scarcity of material is true of Carlovingian glass. Our 
principal data come from the innumerable tombs of Castel Trosino and Nocera 
Umbra in Italy, datable to the second half of the 6th century, the earliest coins 
being of 565 and the latest of 582 A.D.—Figs. 269, 270. 

The same characteristics are reflected in the Merovingian and Frankish collec- 
tions which J. P. Morgan donated to the Metropolitan Museum, these having been 
the four or five collections at our disposal for personal study. But in all these tombs, 
as well as in others elsewhere of this general period, we find specimens which are of 
older date, thereby proving that they were derived from the robbery of older 
tombs. Such, or corresponding, infiltrations of earlier material are rarely found in 
tombs of the Roman empire, indicating that the government was strong enough to 
prevent the wholesale profanation and robbery of ancient tombs. With the advent 
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of the great migrations and the decay of Rome, such robberies became frequent. 
We can now see evidence of them in the medieval tombs. Kisa refers to such tomb 
robberies, the two well-known Castel Trosino cups, illustrated by him in color in his 
monograph on glass, and which he dates to the 3d century, although the tombs 
date from the 6th century. In this instance, however, his dating is not certain; at 
least it does not necessarily follow from the characteristics of the cups, which contain 
the same dragged patterns of the same brilliant colorations as are with certainty 
found in the beads of the 6th century. The glass horns with dragged patterns found 
in some of the same tombs can, however, with a real degree of reason, be dated to 
the 3d century when such horns were actually illustrated in contemporary engrav- 
ings and paintings. The Castel Trosino and Nocera Umbra glass vessels and beads, 
are now in the Terme National Museum in Rome. 


Fig. 270. Two cups from Castel Trosino, Terme Museum, Rome.—Uncolored glass with 
white, red, yellow dragged pattern, a—deep blue glass, white and red scat- 
tered dragged pattern, 4. 4th or 6th century A.D. 


BYZANTINE NECKLACE OF FIFTEEN DISKS, MOSAIC GLASS. 
SYRIAN, SIXTH CENTURY A.D. 


This remarkable necklace consists of fifteen disks of mosaic glass in original set- 
ting of gold work. The disks are connected by two parallel chains made up of gold 
links of original make. The two outside disks contain each the Constantinean cross, 
blue glass in mother-of-pearl background. The other thirteen disks represent Christ 
and twelve followers. They do not represent the twelve apostles as a unit, because 
Mark and Paul are in the series. As a guide to their identity the artist marked each 
one on the mother-of-pearl background with name or initials, prefaced by a ring 
with an inner delta evidently standing for “Dominus.” Some of the letters are, 
however, defaced, others are too few to suggest the name. The technic is that of real 
mosaic set in cement. The inlay is glass on a background of mother-of-pearl. Each 
separated unit was first cut to fit its surrounding pieces. The smaller details, such as 
hair and eyes, were first carved out and then filled with enameled paste. The major 
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part of the descriptions of the personages was furnished by M. Henry Kouchakji of 
Paris, France. Most of the figures hold with one hand a square or rectangular book 
in gold paint, not gold film. Nos. 2 and 14, hold each a staff instead of a book in the 
left hand. No. 13 holds a much larger staff ending upwards in trefoil or cross. Nos. 
3, 7, 11 and 13 possess gray hair and beard, or the heads are bald. No. 4 is without 
beard and looks youthful. No. 6 has the top of the head shaven in tonsure. 

The gold balls on top of the circular frames are carved in threes and fours and 
soldered on the support. All the faces are oblong, but some are wider than others. 
In some the chin is decidedly pointed and in some the face is decidedly thin with 
concaved cheeks. They possess a conspicuous affinity to those of the Crimean gold- 
glass bottoms described elsewhere in this book. 

It is held that the necklace came originally from Constantinople, perhaps as a gift 

from some emperor or empress to some potentate or high ecclesiastic. It is said to 
have been found at Akhmim, Egypt. It is now in the Fahim Kouchakji Collection. — 
Color Plate VII. 
THE NAMES OF THE PERSONAGES. The names or initials are in Greek letters, 
among which the letter ““K”’ is the most characteristic, being formed like the letter 
“N” but with the last upright rising Rom the center of the diagonal instead of from 
its base as in “N.” 

1. Constantinean Holy Cross. Deep blue glass in mother-of-pearl. The intersec- 
tion is opaque white. 

2. CIMON—Simon. Hair, eyes, eyelashes, beard black; face, ears, neck and 
hands, white; tunic clear bluish gray. Cloak green. 

3. MAT—Matthias (?). Hair gray, eyes and beard brown; face, ears and hands 
white; tunic brown; cloak blue. 

4. M ‘Matthew CP: Hair, mouth, eyes black; s face, neck and hand white; tunic 
brick-red; cloak red-spotted brown. 

5. MAPKOC—Markos. Hair, beard black; face, neck and hand white; tunic 
clear blue; cloak red. 

6. AOUKAC—Loukas. Head, face, week and hand white; beard and hair black; 
tunic red; cloak green. 

7. I2ANNHC—TIoannes. Hair and beard white; face white; eyebrows and eyes 
black; tunic blue; cloak gray. 

8. RC Chaat Halo with re arms of the Cross, blue and gold; face, neck, 
hand white; tunic red; cloak blue. 

g. It—Peter. Similar to No. 6 but without tonsure. 7 

Io. IAKQBC—Iacobus or James. Face like No. 9; tunic gray; cloak blue. 

11, HAAQC—Palos or Paul. Face like No. 10, tunic wax yellow; cloak brick-red 
and blue. 

12, PAIMWIIOC—Philippos. Body like No. 4, cloak green. 

13. AND—Andrew. Body like No. 3; tunic yellow; cloak red. 

14. CTEPANOC—Stephen. Body like No. 12; tunic gray; cloak blue. 

15. Greek Holy Cross. Similar to No. 1, blue in mother-of-pearl. 
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The Date. The necklace is readily dated from the peculiar and interesting orange- 
tinted glass found in the tunic of No. 4, in the cloak of No. 11, and in the tunic of 
No. 12. This type and color of glass appeared in the 5th century—possibly already 
in the last years of the 4th—and culminated in the 6th, after which it disappeared. 
The color is found neither in Egyptian nor Roman glass. The necklace is also dated 
by the two Constantinean crosses also found in the Merovingian collection of J. P. 
Morgan, Metropolitan Museum. Contemporary with the Ravenna mosaics. Then 
too, the Medieval use of mother-of-pearl is believed to have begun in the 6th 
century A.D. 

THE CHOSROES II PLATE. Made between 590-628 A.D. Now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. Once donated by Charles le Chauve to Saint Denis,and 
supposed to have been presented by Haroun-al-Raschid to Charlemagne. The 
central figure was then believed to represent Solomon. It is made of a gold plate 
containing compartments holding carved and moulded medallions of crystals and 
glass. The catalogue of the treasure of St. Denis describes the insets as hyacinths, 
garnets and emeralds. Gerspach describes the same insets as moulded glass, white, 
violet-red and emerald-green. The carved center is of rock crystal —PI. 163. 

THE “HEDWIG GLASSES.” The so-called Hedwig glasses are cups with deep, 
crude but effective, cut and ground-out designs representing lions, eagles and 
griffins. They are supposed to have come from Constantinople at the same time as 
the glasses now preserved in St. Mark’s, Venice. According to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica: “These are small cups deeply and crudely cut with conventional rep- 
resentations of eagles, lions and griffins. Only nine specimens are known. The one 
in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam has an eagle and two lions. The specimen in the 
Germanic Museum at Nuremberg has two lions and a griffin.” Photographs re- 
ceived by the writer from the Nuremberg and Amsterdam Museums contain deeply 
cut representations of a lion and an eagle as illustrated by our reproductions. The 
types appear to be Sassanian, recalling their work in silver and bronze. They could 
have been made between the 3d and 7th centuries. There is a certain, though 
distant, resemblance both in form and design to the Fahim Kouchakji beaker of the 
3d to 4th century. They are undoubtedly made by one artist. His work is done 
with boldness and clearness, characterized by deep, long open curves which follow 
or mark the outlines of the animals, their bodies, wings and tails. The details and 
areas are brought out by heavy parallel lines. The figures are in low but bold relief 
with the outer margins deeply sunk below the general surface of the glass. The 
heads of the lions recall early Arabic sculpture.—PI. 164. 


FUNNEL-SHAPED BEAKER WITH ENGRAVED LIONS 


Height, 3.8”; diameter, 3.3’. Made of uncolored, faintly olive-tinted glass, 
ground to smoothness. The engraved decorations consist of two horizontal ridges 
and a row of three leaping lions, first moulded and then finished by grinding. The 
heads turn backwards, the tails are furnished with a thick leaf-like tassel. The square 
features of the animals seem to recall a Sassanian technic and type. Part of the 
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decorations are shaded and emphasized by ground-out parallel lines, corresponding 
to those of the 2d to 4th century with overlaid threads. There is also a certain re- 
semblance to the Hedwig cups. Fahim Kouchakji Collection. Possibly of the 3d 
century A.D. 

VESSELS WITH APPLIED BAND FRAGMENTS. Jars, flasks, pitchers and 
bowls made of coarse greenish or brownish dark glass characterized by overlaid 
sections of bands, more or less irregularly scattered. Some vessels possess handles. 
Date uncertain. Found only in Egypt, which would presuppose that they are Coptic 
or Arabic. In form they are related to the Merovingian and Lombard glass, with 
wide necks and neck-bulge. Perhaps gth to roth century —Text Fig. 271. 

VASES WITH GENERALLY BLACKISH MATRIX AND DRAGGED DE- 
SIGNS. The matrix is hard, glossy, rarely oxidized, covered closely, and with 
perfect technic, with opaque white dragged zigzags, garlands and foliations. So far 
no other colors in the decorations have been observed. The forms of the vessels are 
mostly flasks and bottles, with oriental shapes, slender, narrow, pinhole necks, 
flattened body, sometimes with a central opening or perforation. The handles, when 
present, are small, confined to the angle between the base of the neck and the top of 
the shoulder. A very large bowl with cover is in the Metropolitan Museum. Accord- 
ing to some, contemporary with the enameled Damascus droppers without handles, 
Fig. 274. 

All examined by the author came from Syrian tombs. The date is uncertain. 
R. Zahn in his catalogue of the “Sammlungen der Galerrie Bachstitz,” 1921, Pl. 71, 
vase 171, isin doubt whether a flask of this form is antique or Islamic. In the writer’s 
opinion the technic recalls the dragged patterns of the Lombard beads of the Castel 
Trosino and Nocera Umbra, and the ritual types, p. 585, Pl. 165.—Text Fig. 272. 


GLASS WEIGHT 


Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 

Cylindrical chunks of dull blue glass, on front and reverse a crude applied head, 
recalling some of the heads used by the Persians and Syrians on their walls in the 
time of Alexander. Made in what might be termed square diagrammatic style, 
common to many different races of people. Thus we find similar heads in the Aztec 
and Kakchikel sculptures of Central America, especially from Guatemala (G. 
Eisen, The Sculptures of Santa Lucia Cotzumalguapa, Mem. Cal. Acad. Sci., 
San Francisco, Calif.). The present specimen is from Syria, but it is not known 
whether it is Sassanian, Coptic or Arabic, nor whether it represents a real weight, 
indicated by the rectangular stamps impressed on the surface around the head, or 
a chunk of glass sold by weight. The Arabs used small glass disks of the same size 
and form as the 4th century amulet pendants for weighing gold.—PI. 166. 
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PART XIX. EGYPTIAN AND ARABIC GLASS 


EGYPTIAN GLASS BEFORE THE ARAB INVASION 


HE FAYOUM GLASS SERIES. Although it is known from a letter by 

Hadrian, as well as from other sources, that Egypt manufactured blown 

glass in the early part of the 2d century A.D., we have no basis upon which 

we can separate this glass from that made in Syria and elsewhere during the 
same period. It has on the contrary been, and is yet, the general habit to designate 
as Alexandrian, almost every piece of fine glass which has come down to us from 
antiquity. This theory with certainty requires modification, but our present know]- 
edge of the Egyptian glass is not such as to enable us to separate it from other makes. 
This refers especially to the types datable to the Ist and 2d centuries A.D., the be- 
ginning of the period of blown glass. 

It is not until the 3d century A.D. that we encounter glass types which possess 
characteristics which do not seem to fit in with the Syrian glass, including, as we do, 
under that general name also the glass found in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 
THE TWO MORGAN VESSELS. Together with the Fayoum glasses in the Metro- 
politan Museum are seen two medium size glass vases belonging to J. P. Morgan, 
but temporarily exhibited in this museum. They were acquired in Egypt, but differ 
from all other antique glass known to the author. 

A truncate spherical cup without stem, decorated with dragged garlands diago- 
nally streaked, with threads of minute size alternating white, violet, green or brown, 
in the style of the two Castel Trosino cups, but with almost microscopically narrow 
threads, of dull and subdued colors. The form of the cup is lower and wider than the 
Trosino cups, resembling more the painted Danish cups illustrated on Plates 103 
and 104, something in shape half way between the two types on those plates. Date 
is uncertain, probably 3d to 6th century A.D.—PI. 167. 

THE F. P. MORGAN CANTHARUS. Diameter of bowl, 3.5”, by height, 2’’. 
Bought in Cairo, by J. P. Morgan. Made of four separate pieces of pad-glass, with 
added handles. Three of the pieces: top, base of bowl and foot are of coarse, green 
glass. The center piece consists entirely of dragged pattern from which the matrix 
was ground away, so that the pattern is seen equally well from the inside as from 
the outside. The top and center are sections of two cylinders, the base being simply 
a pad, like the foot. The center, or body, was made as follows: a cylinder of coarse 
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glass of proper size was overlaid spirally with two parallel rods, one brick-red and 
one sky-blue, each lined on both sides with pure, somewhat opaque, white. These 
were closely wound in three turns around the cylinder, and then dragged diagonally. 
The cylinder was then cut and its upper part fused to the top part of the vase, its 
lower part to the base. The inner as well as the outer surface was then ground down, 
until all trace of the coarse matrix support had disappeared, and until both surfaces 
became plain. The joining margins of the three parts were covered, or hidden, by 
two pale yellow bands. The somewhat flattened handles end downwards in three 
prongs as is common in the end of 3d century A.D. (Kisa, 157, 35, 41-43), or early 
4th century A.D. The walls are quite thick, heavy and the surface hard and glossy 
as in Fayoum glass. Date uncertain but probably late 3d century A.D. 

THE METROPOLITAN COLLECTION. This collection contains about twenty 
specimens excavated at Fayoum, and purchased from the Egyptian Government by 
the Metropolitan (according to the labels). The latter also inform us that the vessels 
were derived from “‘one find,” and thus presumably all belong to the same period. 
The quality of the matrix is hard and glossy, with but little sign of oxidation and 
without iridescence, in this particular differing from the strongly iridescent Syrian 
and Cyprian glass. The matrix is in-some smoky, uncolored, in others pale greenish. 
The walls are thick, and the details are finished in a crude technic, with the same 
clumsiness as in the Wilbour glasses in the Brooklyn Museum. Four of the flat cups 
are similar to the corresponding specimens in the Wilbour Collection, characterized 
by the same radiating scratches on the foot disks. The types include: 

Two chalices with low stem and foot-stand. Made of smoky uncolored glass. 

Two low, spreading bowl cups, with narrow and low foot flange. Dull green. 

Four funnel-shaped beakers, or oil lamps, lacking any special decoration and in 
that differing from the corresponding Syrian types, which latter are decorated with 
grape bosses. Uncolored transparent glass. 

Five bottles with truncate base, ovoid body, narrow neck funnel-shaped at top, 
widening or bulging at the base which, below the bulge, and above the shoulder of 
the body, is contracted. The shoulder is decorated with pinched band. Transparent, 
clear greenish glass of poor quality.—PI. 167. 

One spherical bowl jar with two flat handles between shoulder and lip. Uncolored 
transparent glass of good quality. 

The flat handle extending from under the lip to the shoulder is a 3d century char- 
acteristic found on many “‘Frontinus” vessels, (Fig. 155). Sotoo, is the pinched neck- 
band. And, as somewhat similar types of stemmed chalices are known from the 
3d century, we can not be far out of the way, by dating these Fayoum vessels to the 
3d century A.D. The cone-shaped beaker lamps, as we have seen, are common in 
both Syrian and German glass of the 3d century. The only character which points to 
an earlier date is the bulged and contracted neck of the bottles, which is known in 
tubes of 2d century A.D. as for instance in Text Figs. 152, 153. For the inverted 
cones see Text Fig. 172. For the pinched neckband see Text Figs. 186, 187.— 
Pls. 112, 150, 169. 
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Plate 161. Glasses from Frankish tombs, J. P. Morgan Collection, Metropolitan Museum. 
5th to 7th century A.D.—See pages 647-649. 
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Plate 162. 5th to 7th century A.D. glass vessels from Frankish tombs, J. P. Morgan Col- 
lection, Metropolitan Museum. New York.—See page 647. 
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Plate163; 


The Chosroes plate. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Said to have been presented 
to Charlemagne by Haroun-al-Rashid. Variously attributed to Chosroes I or 
II. The carved center is rock crystal, the minor rosettes are mostly violet-red, 


emerald-green and opaque-white glass, all set in gold. 6th or 7th century A.D. 
—See page 651. 
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Plate 164. Two “Hedwig” glass beakers of carved glass. Date uncertain, possibly late Sas- 
sanian. Upper: Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, Holland. Lower: German Museum, 


Nuremberg. Photograph by Christof Miiller.—See page 651. 
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Plate 165. Glass dropper flasks of uncertain date. Hard, glossy, difficultly oxidizable glass, 
with dragged patterns. Late Sassanian, Coptic or early Arabic. Found in Syria. 
See page 652. Compare with plate 142. 
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Plate 166. Glass weight with two applied face masks or heads, and stamped with a series of 
small depressed rectangles. Dull blue glass. Date uncertain. Mrs. W. H. 
Moore Collection. Syrian.—See page 652. 
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Plate 167. Egyptian glasses, J. P. Morgan Collection, Metropolitan Museum, purchased in 
Cairo from a dealer. Upper: cantharus made of three sections of pad-glass and 
one section of dragged threads, the support of which was removed by grinding. 
Date uncertain, possibly 3d century A.D. Lower: cup of similar glass, with 
white and brownish dragged threads. Same collection and, probably, prove- 
nance. Date uncertain, 4th to 6th century A.D.—See page 653. 
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Plate 168. Egyptian glasses from Fayoum. J. P. Morgan Collection, purchased in Cairo. 
Date uncertain but probably 3d century A.D. Metropolitan Museum.—See 


page 653. 
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THE CAIRO GLASSES. According to the catalogue of C. C, Edgar, the Cairo 
Museum possesses an extensive collection of ““Greeco-Egyptian” glass which he de- 
scribes and figures, but without arrangement or chronology. Out of the three hun- 
dred glasses illustrated, about twenty or more correspond to the Fayoum glasses of 
the Wilbour and Metropolitan Collections, being characterized by the same forms 
and by the same scratched striations on the base. The antiquity of these Fayoum 
glasses was doubted by Professor Bissing, but Mr. Lansing, of the Metropolitan 
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Fig. 271. Coptic-Islamic glasses. Dates uncertain, Only found in Egypt. 


Museum, who has seen the baskets in which the find was originally inclosed, assures 
me that they (the baskets) are antique. Further, he says that the “find” was so ex- 
tensive that the Cairo Museum, after having sold a considerable number, could 
retain sixty or more specimens for its own collection. 

We have also bottles exactly like those in the Metropolitan Museum with pinched 
bands on the shoulder at the base of the neck. Even the cone-shaped lamp glasses 
are not missing. These Fayoum glasses confirm our dating to the 3d togthcentury A.D. 


Fig. 272. Late Sassanian or early Islamic glass, Syria and Egypt. Violet glass with opaque 
white dragged patterns, Date uncertain.—See page 652. 


CUPS AND CANTHARI IN THE WILBOUR COLLECTION. The Wilbour 
Collection, donated to the Brooklyn Museum, contains a dozen or more vessels of 
uncolored, transparent hard and brilliant glass, said to have been excavated in 
central Egypt where they were purchased. The forms of these glasses are the same 
as those of the Metropolitan and Cairo specimens and no doubt they are of the same 
provenance and date as they. 

PAINTED BEAKER. Two large fragments of what appears to have been a beaker, 
in size and form resembling the Worringen beaker, are in the Metropolitan Museum, 
believed to be from Fayoum. The matrix is transparent, uncolored, hard and glossy, 
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without oxidation. The paintings are in earthcolors, brick-red, brown, pale green, 
pale and dark tints of cobalt blue. Naples yellow and ochre yellow, representing a 
gladiatorial fight in the upper tier and below lion, panther and a deer. In the upper- 
most tier was an inscription, but only part of one letter preserved. The painting on 
the outer side is varnished. The interior surface is hard, glossy, unoxidized. The 
three tiers are separated by three horizontal yellow threads. About the end of the 
3d century A.D.—PI. 102. See pages 411-414. 


MYSTIC AND MYTHOLOGIC ANIMALS. Coptic, Sassanian and Arabic art- 
ists made much use of mysterious animals, mostly but not invariably, winged. 
Devastators, Destroyers: 

Chimeera. Lion, goat and dragon, spouting fire, symbolizes volcanic eruption, dev- 

astating fire, draught. When winged, represents destructive wind, the hurricane 

and the sand storm. The goat head is on the monster’s back. 
Messengers, Conveyers: 

Pegasus, the winged horse, with ordinary tail. 

The Horse with fish tail—the messenger over the sea. 

Harpies, or soul carriers, with the head of a woman and the body of a bird. 

Al Borak, with the head of a woman, with body of a horse—the monster which 
carried Mohammed to the Seventh Heaven. 

Protective Monsters : 

The Winged Bull with bull head. 

The Winged Bull with head of a man. Assyrian. 

The Winged Lion, Egypt. 

The Sphinx. Body of a lion, head of a woman. 

The Ram Sphinx, body of lion, head of a ram. Both guardians of sanctuaries. 

Cerberus, a dog with three or more heads, guardian of Hades. 

Cherubim, guardians of the Garden of Eden or Paradise. Human body with wings. 

The Ankh Angels, Cherubim with wings; heads either human or like the sun 
disk—also guardians of the Holy Cross. 

The Peacock Dragon. A Sassanian monster with the head of a dog, the wings of a 
peacock, the paws of a lion—protective of agriculture, 

Beneficent Monsters: 

Dragons. Head and body of lizard, wings of bats or birds. Spirits who brought 
rain to the arid countries. Imported to Europe over Siberia, they became 
feared as destructive, rain being injurious to crops in northern Europe. 

Sacred Animals: 

Anka. A bird of paradise, with head of a woman, body of a stag, tail of a tiger, 
and so powerful as to be able to soar aloft with an elephant in its grasp. 

Rook-Rook. Enormous in size, but not well characterized. 

Guardians of hidden treasure: 

Griffin, gryph. Head and neck of eagle, body of lion, tail of serpent. Generally 

winged. Enemy of the horse, but not otherwise destructive. Guardians of the Tree 

of Life and the waters of life. 
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THE ARABIC PERIOD, gth TO 15th CENTURIES A.D. 


Although the Arabic glass lies outside of the realm of antique glass it is neverthe- 
less connected with this glass in various ways. It seems almost certain that the 
Arabs derived their knowledge of glass-making from the Egyptians, and that they 
not only adopted the forms and types they found in use at the time of their in- 
vasion, but in addition to inventing new ones they recovered older types through 
the robbery of ancient tombs. Still our knowledge of Arabic glass is confined prac- 
tically to their enameled glass of the gth to 15th century. Neither Migeon nor 
Schmoranz, in their monumental works on Arabic art, describe or figure any of their 
earlier glass types, and we are thus led to the belief that either such types did not 
exist or that they were identical with the Coptic and Syrian glass of the same period. 
Most all glass dated in our museums and private collections as early Arabic glass 
can more properly be identified as Sassanian and Coptic. In fact, some types be- 
lieved to be Arabic can now be classed as Christian, Coptic and Syrian amuletic 
glass, containing Christian symbols of great interest and importance. Not one single 
type described by Edgar in his catalogue of the glass collections in the Cairo 
Museums can be classified as characteristically Arabic. Some so described are with 
certainty late Roman, others Sassanian, and yet others so similar to the Lombard 
and Merovingian that at present no distinction can be detected. From Schmoranz 
we learn that the Arabic or Egyptian glass made in Egypt was characterized by 
hardness and brilliancy, which made it suitable for engravings but unsuitable for 
enameled work. This characteristic cannot be confined to any special and late 
period, but must qualify all glass made in Egypt at any time. If this be in accord- 
ance with fact, we may have reason for classifying at least three very distinct types 
as early Arabo-Egyptian, types which we have already described and which com- 
prise the Wilbour glasses, the dragged dropper series and the crude forms with 
applied fragments of bands and threads. This poor showing would leave Egypt 
almost out of the series as a glass producing country immediately after the Arabic 
invasion, as Schmoranz has shown that the most important Arabic types were made 
in Damascus and not in Cairo or elsewhere on the Nile. What should have been our 
standard of reference and source for our knowledge of Arabic glass, the Edgar 
catalogue, is most disappointing in that we do not find in it that which we seek— 
early Arabic, datable glass. 

THE ENAMELEDGLASS OF THE ARABS. Practically all the best glass attrib- 
uted to the Arabs is that covered with enameled colors. It includes beakers, drop- 
pers, goblets, cups, and especially lamps, the latter a part of the decorations of the 
mosques in Egypt. Schmoranz, however, has satisfactorily shown that this enam- 
eled glass, until lately considered Egyptian, was in reality made in Damascus and 
imported from Syria. The proof he finds in the circumstance that the Egyptian glass 
was hard and fused with some difficulty, while the Syrian glass was soft and easily 
fused, and therefore suitable to enameled work. The harder Egyptian glass was more 
suitable to engraving, hence the supposition that much of the engraved Christian 
glass came from that country. Schmoranz’s theory is sustained by the circumstance 
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that all enameled glass ceases at the beginning of the 15th century, or about 1402, 
the time when Timur Lenk devastated Damascus and the rest of Syria with his 
hordes of Tartars and Turks. Not one single enameled lamp has been found which 
is datable after that time, although all other industries in Egypt continued undis- 
turbed. Nor did the industry of glass enameling recover in Syria, because Timur 
Lenk had all the workers in glass, silk and pottery seized and transported to Samar- 
kand, where he settled them throughout his kingdom and where they, undisturbed, 
continued their arts (Schmoranz, p. 8). 

The softness of the Syrian glass is supposed to be due to a certain quantity of 
magnesia in the sand used in the composition of the glass. This magnesia was absent 
in the Egyptian sand, with the result that the glass became unsuitable for enamel. 


ARABIC COLORED GLASS. Although no specimens of such glass have been 
described, still such must have existed, if we may believe the statement of Nasiri 
Khusrau, who travelled in Syria and Egypt between the years 1035 and 1041. 
According to him the Arabs, as early as the time of the Fatimide sultans, made a 
glass which in purity and color resembled the emerald. It was so highly priced that 
it was sold by weight. The monk Heraclius, who lived in the roth century, mentioned 
that sapphire powder,used for glass enameling, was imported, ground, and sold by 
pound weight. Another monk, Theophilus (1150) at a somewhat later date also 
speaks of sapphire powder. In their enameled work from the very start, the Arabs 
used powdered lapis lazuli, whereas the early Venetians used copper oxides for the 
same purpose. According to Schmoranz, p. 16, uncolored glass was once more per- 
fected in the middle of the 15th century, or about 1463, and soon superseded the 
colored glass, both among the Arabs and the Venetians. In the opinion of Migeon, 
the Venetians learned their art of glass-making from the Arabs, but it seems more 
probable that both nations derived their knowledge of this art from the Syrians and 
Egyptians. Some reference to this subject is found in Memoires de la Mission Arché- 
ologique Francaise, Vol. VI, Cairo. Emerald glass, as we have seen, existed already 
in the time of the early Sidonians whose finest glass was made before the time of 
Pliny. As already stated, they surpassed in imitating emeralds, and Seneca warns 
his readers about false emeralds made of glass. Emerald-colored glass continued to 
be made after Sidon and Tyre had decayed, and fine specimens date from the 3d 
century A.D, With the 4th century fine glass became exceedingly rare in trans- 
parent types, but we have no facts to show that the art was lost. The Arabic emerald 
glass of which we spoke above was probably not a new discovery, but rather again 
made possible by the reawakening of interest in chemistry, or through better 
facilities for the importation of the ingredients necessary for its production. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ARABIAN ENAMELED GLASS. It has been, and is yet, 
the custom to date all Arabic enameled glass between the 13th and 15th centuries, 
and the belief has been general that the Arabs did not commence the manufacture of 
this type much earlier than 1200 A.D. As we have seen, Schmoranz has limited the 
end of this industry, as regards the Arabs, to the destruction of Damascus and the 
removal of its artisans to Persia by Timur in 1402,.a theory which we may consider 
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final. The accepted theory of the beginning of the Arabic enameled glass, has until 
now hardly been questioned, though recently found objects make a readjustment 
even of that date imperative. These objects prove that the enameled glass had 
reached its perfection already in the gth century A.D. 

The objects to which we refer consist of two silver plates, worked in repoussé with 
Sassanian decorations and Nashki inscription, excavated at Moussul in Meso- 
potamia, and brought to light many years ago by Fahim Kouchakji, when their 
exact date was, as yet unsuspected. Each plate is thirty centimeters in diameter, 
made of two parallel sheets of silver with all over decorations confined by two 
circular corded frames in the exact manner as we see them on the Sassanian glazed 
pottery bronzes and other sculptures. 

The importance of these plates is due to the fact that one of them is accurately 
dated by an inscription, while the other is decorated in the same manner as certain 
types of Arabic enameled glass, and certain unglazed pottery vessels, until now 
termed Samarra ware, both continually being dated to the 13th century A.D. 

The dated plate contains in bold repoussé a large central Sassanian rosette, and 
around it in large Nashki letters, a circular inscription which in translation reads: 

“The reigning; the just; by Grace; in the blessed year of the Hegira 226; al- 
Motasim.” This plate then was made 841-842 A.D. Al-Motasim, the third Calif 
after Haroun er-Rashid was his son, brother of and successor to Mamoun. Before 
his accession to the Califate he was known as Abu-Ishak Muhammed. He reigned 
eight years and eight months but being a warrior without taste for art, made no 
change in the predominating Persian influence in art, due to the taste and efforts of 
the mother of Mamoun, herself a Persian.—PI. 170. 

The other plate contains in the center a peculiar griffin, and in a circular border 
around it, confined by Sassanian rope frames, a large and bold decoration consisting 
of six leaping and chasing lion griffins, all in a line, over a common background 
decorated with nine unrolling vine scrolls. This decoration connects the silver plates 
with two distinct types of objects which until now are dated to the 13th century, but 
which now, as proven by the plates, must be dated to the time of Al-Motasim. One 
set of these objects consists of the unglazed so-called Samarra, pottery, already men- 
tioned, decorated with similar lion griffins in leaping chase over unrolling vine scrolls. 
In addition to the griffins we see on this unglazed pottery ware the Sassanian bird 
in circular frame, lions, and other Sassanian animals. Many entire specimens and 
many fragments of this ware have been excavated at Rakka. 

The other set of objects consists of magnificently enameled beakers until now 
dated to the 13th century. They are decorated with enameled border bands similar 
to those on the two silver dishes but with leaping hares instead of griffins. These 
too are from the Palace layer at Rakka. 

A favorite manner of decoration was to represent the animals in a continuous row, 
often with the heads turned backwards, running or leaping. Or they were confined 
in a circular frame, like a coin, or the animal occupied the center of a field or plate. 
The animals were rarely represented as naturalistic, and were at times so changed 
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that they no longer resembled actual living or existing beings. This made them all 
the more valuable as decorative units and at the same time disarmed possible ad- 
verse criticism as to incorrectness in design or conception.—Pls. 171, 172. 

THE DATE OF ARABIC GLASS. On account of our ignorance of early Arabic 
glass, we have no means either of recognizing the early glass nor of determining the 
beginning of Arabic glass manufacture. But the lately discovered Abbasside silver 
plates which date the finest enameled beakers to the time of al-Motasim, 843 A.D., 
show that Arabic glass must already have reached its greatest artistic development 
in the gth century and that after that time it declined in artistic merit, but gained 
in size, elaborate ornamentation and flashiness. Some of the fragments found at 
Rakka in Mesopotamia and which are datable to the gth century, are covered with 
enameled decorations which possess a merit and charm not to be found in the later 
glass. 

VESSELS FIGURED ON VASES. Vessels figured on other vases occur not in- 
frequently in the Arabic period, and give us sometimes an idea of the appearance of 
vessels now lost. One of the most interesting of these represented vessels are the 
cups of the Sultan al Malik an Nasir Mohammed. Theyare found on lamps ordered 
and executed by his “cup-bearer,”’ a high official at all ancient courts and one who 
often governed the country from behind the throne. Our illustrations of the cups on 
the cup-bearer’s lamps are copied from specimens in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
other vessels being copied from Schmoranz. The cups of the cup-bearer date from 
1330, but most of the others reproduced in the line drawings are from the 13th 
century A.D.—Fig. 273. 
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Fig. 273. Vessels represented on Arabic glass, 13th century A.D. After Schmoranz, Fig. 7, 
63, Plate 20, 21, 23. The last two are on “the lamp of the Cup Bearer,” Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 


DROPPERS. The Arab droppers are of all sizes, in the largest the bowl part 
filling the hand of the user. For that purpose the bowl is compressed so that the 
narrow diameter is about two-thirds that of the wide one. The shoulder is always 
flat, slightly sloping, with the neck rising from its highest point, which is the center. 
The base is oval with upward bulge, without any pontil, or rod, mark. The corners 
and edges are rounded so as to fit nicely into the hand. The neck is narrow but tall 
and there is never any special lip or rim, the ending being that of a cut off rod. The 
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opening is narrow, about one-tenth of an inch wide, practically a capillary tube, but 
the flask could be filled by means of a tiny funnel from which pended a thin thread 
which conducted the rose water into the body cavity.—Fig. 274. 
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Fig. 274. Arabic droppers, 13th century A.D.—Hakey Bey Collection with represented 
vessels, a—Patterson Collection, Brooklyn Museum, ¢—Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection, e, f. 


Some of these flasks are decorated with enameled designs, others are plain. They 
are generally without handles or any rough and highly protruding decorations. 

One of circular form, but compressed, with short neck, Schmoranz, Fig. 6, p. 7, 
dated to late 12th or early 13th century, contains figured vases in enamel designed 
on its side. Syrio-Arabic Damascus ware 1oth to 13th century A.D. 


BLOWN-GLASS FLASK PERFUME DROPPER 


Height, 7’’; diameter, 4.3’ by 3”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 683.—PI. 171. 

Matrix uncolored glass of fine quality, rose-colored powdery patina, under which 
is a fine scaly, metallic iridescence. The form is that of the Arab standard dropper, 
spherical, truncate, bowl compressed shorter than the very slender neck, contracted 
at base, above which is a drop-like swelling. The tip is but 0.4”’ wide with a very 
minute opening hole. Syria. oth fo 12th century A.D. 
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Fig. 275. Diagrammatic cross-sections of Arabic enameled vessels, 13th century A.D. After 
Schmoranz, Fig. 42, Page 41. 


ARABIC ENAMELED BEAKER TYPES. Basing our classification of the 
Arabic enameled beakers upon their form as well as upon their decoration we can 
distinguish five principal, and various minor types, all probably also chronologically 
distinct. These forms (Figs. 275, 276) evidently developed from the Merovingian 
types.—PIl. 158. 
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Abbasside Type with Curved Lip. Body cylindrical gradually widening upwards, 
with the upper third strongly flaring and widening, so that the diameter of the top 
is about three times that of the base, the latter always flat. The central part of the 
body is often decorated with musicians, seated and playing their instruments. The 
upper flare is sometimes decorated with a frieze of leaping and chasing hares over a 
continuous border of vine scrolls, in the style of those on the unglazed so-called 
Samarra ware, and the two al-Motasim silver plates. The uppermost rim is slightly 
curved inwards. Perfect specimens and many fragments found at Rakka on the 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia. Time of Haroun er-Rashid and al-Motasim 9th 
century A.D. Rakka type.—PI. 172; Fig. 276. 
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Fig. 276. Arabic glass beakers of 13th century A.D., enameled decorations.—Syria, 4, 5— 
in Prague, after Schmoranz, 31, on Syria d—13th to 14th century A.D., after 
Schmoranz, Musée Douai, Schmoranz, f—in Dresden, after Migeon, 313, g— 
Bachstitz Collection, Plate 98, —Schmoranz, Fig. 33, i—Cairo Museum, date 
uncertain, &. 


Abbasside Type with Straight Lip. Cylindrical body slowly widening from the 
base upwards, the upper third is rapidly and strongly flaring as in the former type. 
But the rim or edge of the lip is straight and not curved inwards. Decoration is 
varied, often with a border of leaping animals. Time of Haroun er-Rashid and 
al-Motasim. Rakka type.—PI. 174, a. 

Cylinders with Contracted Center. Cylindrical body narrowing from both top 
and base towards the center. The upper third is flaring but at the same time curved 
inwards. Various enameled decorations among which superposed “duck” knobs, and 
lace tracery in gold at top below the rim, and at the base. This type is probably 
later, perhaps of 13th century. Damascus type.—PI. 173, 4. 

Even Cylinders with Wider Top. The body is quite narrow and cylindrical, 
neither widening or contracted, but the upper one-fourth or fifth is widening with a 
diameter about one and a half that of the base. Decorations simple, mostly confined 
to a central band between narrow border lines, as on Pl. 173, a, 13th to 15th century. 

Gradually Widening Cylinders. The body is cylindrical, slightly and gradually 
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Pirate VIII. THe JeErusALEM ENAMELED AND GILT BEAKER. 9TH TO 12TH 
Century. Fauim Koucuaxkji CoLiecrtion. PRoBpaBLy MabDE aT 


RAKKA. SEE PAGE 689. 
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Plate 169. Egyptian glasses from Fayoum. Egyptian Department, Metropolitan Museum. 
J. P. Morgan Collection, purchased in Cairo. Probably end of 3d century A.D. 


—See page 653. 
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Plate 170. Two silver plates from Mosul, Mesopotamia. Inscribed as made during the 
reign of the Calif Al-Motasim, gth century A.D. Decorations similar to those 
of the Rakka beakers of enameled glass, which they thus date-—See page 675. 
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Plate 171. Arabic glass dropper, about 14th century A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 
Syrian.—See pages 676, 677. 
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Plate 172. Abasside enameled beaker, found, and probably made at Rakka in Mesopota- 
mia. 9th century A.D. New York Collection.—See page 676. 
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widening, but with flaring top, the rim of which is curved inwards. Enameled Gothic 
arches, trefoils, etc. Edenhall type—PI. 174, d. 

The enamel of the Abbasside types of the gth century is superior to and quite 
distinct from that of the later beakers with bolder, raised and coarser designs. 


THE JERUSALEM ENAMELED BEAKER 


Height, 4.25’’; base, 1.2’’; top, 2.5’". Base with rod mark, but the thick walls 
and the heavy matrix suggests that the beaker was made from a tube perhaps by 
means of a base mould. The decorations are in raised as well as flat enamel, com- 
prising a central horizontal band, 0.9” high, two fishes, above near the rim, and two 
corresponding birds with spread wings, below. The band possesses a background of 
lapis-lazuli enamel, upon which is painted in raised gold enamel, lined by thin red, 
a jackal and a bear, the former leaping, the other walking, towards the right. 
Besides we have on each side a vertical complex of three floreate shields of white, 
raised enamel fleur de lys, lined with raised gold paint. In places the matrix is 
iridescent, in others pitted, but the decorations are entire and among the best pre- 
served of any Arabic glass. The great similarity of the leaping jackal and the scrolls, 
to those of the Abbasside beakers suggests that this beaker, though somewhat later, 
belongs to the early Arabic period from gth to 10th century. It was found in Jeru- 
salem, became a part of the Gans Collection and is now in the Fahim Kouchakji 
Collection. It was probably made in Rakka, on the Euphrates.—Color Plate VIII. 


THE LUCK OF EDENHALL 


A Mesopotamian-Rakka beaker of the size and form of the Jerusalem beaker but 
with enameled, arched arabesques and trefoils, made about the 12th century, and 
probably brought to England by returning crusaders. While the beaker is undoubt- 
edly Arabic, perhaps made at Rakka, the leather case in which it is preserved, seems 
to be Gothic and later than the glass. Several different versions of the beaker’s his- 
tory are published in the literature and in the history and annals of Cumberland. 
The popular tradition is that it was left by the Fairies by the sacred well of St. 
Cuthbert, in the Park of Edenhall, near two gigantic cedars of Lebanon, probably 
older than the arrival of the beaker. Its first possessor was a rough-and-tumble 
knight by the name of Fitzwerne, the then owner of Edenhall. From him it des- 
cended to the Turpe family and to the Stapletons, later to the Whartons and finally 
to the Musgraves, who, lately having sold their ancestral home, deposited the 
“Luck” in the Bank of England for safekeeping, in order to guard it against injury 
and to avert that calamity which would result, according to the well-known ditty: 
“Tf eer that cup should break or fall. Farewell the Luck of Edenhaill.” 

Edenhall is situated in the old Inglewood Forest, on the banks of the rivers Eden 
and Eamont, near Penrith, England. 

The leather cover is decorated with scrolls and trefoils and with IHS, the three 
first letters in the word IESUS and also a well known eucharistic monogram. The 
beaker was figured in Lyson’s Magna Britannica, 1808, reproduced by Robert 
Schmidt in his Berlin Museum catalogue on glass.—PI. 174. 
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BEAKERS WITH SLENDER FOOT-STAND. The body is more or less funnel- 
shaped with distinctly concaved sides; the slender stem often possesses a nodus with 
ribs, ridges, or flutings. The inner center is raised, often ribbed or creased. The base 
is generally moulded with petaloids. The enamel decorations are mostly arabesques, 
waves, arches, etc. Syria.—PI. 175. 

JARS. With blue enameled waves, imperfectly painted or dragged on the inner side 
of the vessel, the matrix being of transparent uncolored glass. Syria, but date is 
uncertain. 

PLAIN BOWLS WITH LOW STAND, Semicircular form with a low outward- 
sloping stand, body with outwardly convex sides. The body, inside and often outside, 
decorated with circular shields and arabesques. They are often of large size. 
Schmoranz, Fig. 1,2, Musée de Cluny; Fig. 4, Baron Lionel Rothschild, London. 
13th century A.D. Date doubtful. 

BOWLS WITH FOOT-STAND. The form recalls that of Rhages pottery types of 
the 13th century. A dome-like cover with pointed apex; the inner center is raised 
in the manner of the dishes already mentioned. 

ENAMELED CYLINDRICAL BEAKERS. Low cylinder beakers with or with- 
out cover, decorated with enameled meshwork and rosettes made up of spherical 
bosses, often in connection with a wreath of laurel leaves with acute, curved tips. 
The base is generally serrated through pinching. A splendid specimen is in the — 
Havemeyer Collection, closely related to the Amatller beaker with the coat of arms 
of Montserrat in Spain. 


ENAMELED ARAB BEAKER WITH COVER 


Height, 6.65”; diameter of top, 3.1”, base, 2.5”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 754. 

Uncolored, transparent glass, enameled and gilt. An upwards-widening beaker 
with a dome-like cover. The cover is moulded with parallel ribs. The body decorated 
with zigzagged rods, approaching bends forming between them large lozenge-shaped 
fields. In each such field one or four rosettes composed of a central boss and an 
outer ring of minor raised drops. The uppermost and lowest rows are incomplete and 
open. The whole surface was gilt and contains also drops and scales in green, red and 
blackish enamel. Around the upper margin a row of opaque white pinhead bosses. 
Much of the body covered with a golden patina.—Color Plate IX. 
STEMMED CHALICES WITH CENTRAL NAVEL. Blown in a mould, un- 
colored and transparent, light, thin-walled glass. The sides are lobed or petaled with 
corresponding inner cavities. The fluted base seems to have been moulded separately 
and pushed into the upper cup from below in such a manner that the fluted tip or 
head of the foot-stand rises half an inch or more above the bottom of the cup proper. 
Dated variously from the 15th to the 17th century, and ascribed to the Vene- 
tians. One in the Brooklyn Museum was exhibited among Venetian glasses, 
and one with fresh enameled decorations is similarly exhibited in the Metropolitan. 
No. XXVIII in the Amatller Collection is dated to the 17th century and is 
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ascribed to Venetian workers. These dates we have no intention of disputing, 
merely asserting that certain others of the same type, as for instance one in the 
Moore Collection, must with certainty be centuries older. This particular one comes 
from Syrian tombs, and is covered with a thick patina and peeling iridescence, 
qualities found only in vessels which have remained buried during centuries in more 
or less moist and alkaline soil. The writer’s theory is that these older cups are Arab, 
possibly prototypes of the later Venetian vessels, a theory supported by Migeon, 
who holds that the Venetians learned most of their art of glass-making from the 
Arabs.—PI. 176; Fig. 277. 


Fig. 277. Arabo-Venetian, date uncertain, 12th to 13th century A.D.—Syrian, a—Brook- 
lyn Museum, 2—Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, c—Syria, d—Schmoranz, Fig. 
13, 12th to 13th century A.D., f. 


CALIX CUP WITH FLUTED BOWL AND STAND WITH 
CONICAL NAVEL 


Probably 13th Century A.D. 


Height, 2.5’; bowl diameter, 3.72’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. Pl. 176. 

Made of pure, uncolored, transparent glass, slightly tinted yellow, with appar- 
ently frosted surface. The center is a conically raised navel with minor central 
depression. The bowl was made separate from the foot-stand which was pushed 
upwards, projecting into the interior. Its upper part is stellate, ribbed. The outer 
convex ribs correspond to inner cavities. A rising central navel was known to the 
Romans in silverware of the Augustan era, but no Roman glass has so far been 
found with this characteristic. The surface is pitted and covered with a fine irides- 
cence. Probably Arabic. 
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Fig. 278. Arabic lamps of glass, enameled decorations—Schmoranz, 13th century A.D., 
_ @—the same, 14th century A.D., Plate XI, 2—same, 14th century A.D., Fig. 66, 
c—same, Fig. 8, 14th century A.D., d. 


WIDE-BODIED ARAB LAMPS. A large number of mosque lamps of glass from 
Egypt have come to our museums and collections. These are now justly considered 
the greatest achievement of Arab glass-making. As already stated, they are held by 
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Schmoranz to have been made in Damascus in Syria, between the 13th and 
14th centuries, surely not after the destruction of Damascus in the earliest years 
of the 14th century. The most interesting and one of the most beautiful types 
is that upon which are seen depicted small enameled cups, representing the cups 
actually used by the Sultan. Hundreds of these lamps were once in the mosque 
built at the expense of the Sultan’s cup-bearer, who had them made at his expense 
in Damascus and decorated them with the seal of his office. When the mosque was 
abandoned in quite recent years, the lamps were sold. Each lamp was inscribed, 
according to Schmoranz, as follows: 


BO 


Fig. 279. Arabic enameled glass, 14th century A.D.—After Schmoranz, Plate 21, Fig. 37, 
Plate 13, Plate T, a—after Migeon, Fig. 300, e—Schmoranz, Fig. 24, f. 
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Fig. 280. Arabic enameled flasks—After Migeon, 308, 309, a, 4, c—after Schmoranz, 
Plate 29, 6, 25, 14th century A.D., d, e, f.- 
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Fig. 281. Arabic enameled jugs,—After Migeon, 302, 306, 4, 3—after Schmoranz, Plate 
II, now in St. Stephen, Vienna, 14th century A.D., ¢, d. 


“This was prepared by the order of his highness, the Maulawi, the Maliki, my 
Lord as—Saifi Kustin, the Cup Bearer of al Malik an Nasir.” 

The Kustin Mosque, now partly in ruins, was built 1329-1330, the lamps thus be- 
ing of the 14th century, not of the 16th as stated on some labels. A Sultan’s 
cup-bearer, it will be remembered, enjoyed an exceptionally favorable office, and in 
medieval courts was counted as one of the great officers of state ——Pl. 177; Figs. 
273, 279-281. 
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INCENSE BEAKER 


_ Height 4.3”, with cover 6.4”; diameter of cover 2.85”, top of glass 2.45’’; base 
1.95”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection, 739.—PI. 178. 

Said to be of Chinese make, Sung Dynasty (960-1279). Uncolored, somewhat 
frosted glass, translucent, of pure quality, moulded with spiral flutings. The cover 
is hollow and projects one-third of the glass downwards. 

The vessel is open at the base, and Mr. Fahim Kouchakji tells the writer that it 
was designed to be filled with incense and placed above a charcoal fire; he goes 
on to say that the present-day Arabs make in pottery somewhat similar vessels for 
this purpose, a circumstance which suggested to him the use of this open-bottomed 
beaker. 


DOMESTIC, RITUAL AND PARADE GLASS 


In our foregoing classifications we have made little or no distinction between 
glass used for domestic, ritual, religious and purely artistic purposes, although there 
can be no doubt of the artists’ intention in designing the more costly or important 
specimens. In ancient times the distinction between the classes seems not to have 
been very pronounced unless the form was of practical importance, and a classifica- 
tion based upon such divisions would have been of little aid in the study of glass. 
But with the advent of the modern glass technic and so-called improved methods, 
the practical point of view in design became subordinated to that of show, and an 
entirely new type was created for which the name ‘parade’ glass is now suggested. 
To these classes might be added two more, one the ‘symbolic glass’, closely related 
to the ritual, and the ‘re/iquaries’, holder of relics or sacred objects. These classes 
might be thus defined. 

DOMESTIC GLASS. Including toilet glass for perfumes, ointments and lotions, 
dishes to hold food, vessels to hold liquids. 

RITUAL GLASS. Sacrificial plates and cups, among the pagans, but among the 
Christians to hold hosts, ritual oils, and chalices for the Eucharist. Pagan, Christian 
and Arabic lamps. 

RELIQUARIES. Small, made of solid glass, carved and bored out, so as to give 
protection to the often microscopically small relics. 

SYMBOLIC GLASS. With symbols or scenes recording places, actions and 
special objects. The class includes amulets, gold-glass cups, engraved plates with 
pagan and Christian scenes. 

PARADE GLASS. All glass made for show, artistic enjoyment and decoration, 
but with no practical use. Generally fragile, extravagant, of bewildering form, or 
glass made to display the skillful technic of the artisan. Much of the Renaissance 
glass belongs to this class. 
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PART XX. GLASS REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 
SACRED VESSELS IN THE LEGENDS OF 
THECHORY Gh ATL 


N CONNECTION with the 4th century symbolic and amuletic glass we have 
described and illustrated a series of miniature vases used as pendants in neck- 
laces and as protective amulets against the evil eye and other mystic influences, 
or perhaps to signify the wearer’s faith. The sacredness of these vases was de- 

rived from the belief that the originals which they represented had in some manner 
been connected with Christ and His apostles. Two of these vessels, one a flask, the 
other a beaker, were connected with Joseph of Arimathea: the one, the flask in 
which he kept preserved the blood of Christ; the other, the beaker in which he had 
collected the blood as it dropped from the wounds of His body. This beaker is of 
cylindrical form with a low foot disk as a stand. It was represented in various ways: 
in the round asa little pendant, about one inch in height; as a moulded relief on other 
glass flasks standing under a Constantinean Holy Cross of square form and with four 
triangular arms; or its shape was repeated as a band decoration on other glass vessels. 
The common characteristic consists in the cylindrical form and in the decoration. 
The latter had the form of a zigzagged spear, the Lance of Longinus which pierced 
the side of Christ, and circular bosses in the angles or knees, representing drops of 
blood from the wounds of the Savior. In the two moulded relief types, these decora- 
tions were naturally also moulded, but in the vessels in the round they consisted of 
an applied horizontal zigzag which, furnished with a handle, acted also as a holder 
of the inner cylindrical beaker, quite easily visible through the meshes of the open- 
work, The identification of this amulet was derived with certainty from the place 
occupied by the beaker, standing under the Holy Cross in the manner described in 
the apocryphal gospels. This was again supported and reaffirmed by the decorations 
which in every specimen were the same. At the same time the similarity of form, a 
plain cylinder, at times slightly wider at the top, was the same in all of the rep- 
resented types.—Fig. 282. 

We have now occasion to return to this subject and to these types in discussing a 
recent find of a 13th century glass beaker of the same form as the amulets and 
amuletic representations of the Joseph of Arimathea beaker just mentioned. This 
beaker was found in Spain, and is now in the private collection of Amatller in Bar- 
celona. It is known as the “Montserrat beaker” on account of two circular shields 
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with respective representations of the Holy Cross erected by Constantine on Golgo- 
tha, and the “three mountain peaks” of the Convent of Montserrat, each crowned 
by a gigantic Holy Cross in token of special sanctity as the presumed home of the 
Holy Grail, according to various independent legends. One of these legendary col- 
lections, known as the Flegetanis manuscript in Toledo, was used by a certain Pro- 
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Fig. 282. Ancient and medieval glass representations of the Grail objects.—After Murray, 
from the coat of arms of Joseph of Arimathea, 16th century A.D., a—miniature 
amulet, 4th century A.D., —a typical beaker, 1st century A.D., c—Joseph of 
Arimathea beaker under the Holy Cross, 4th century A.D., d—amulet beaker, 
same type as last set in a guard, 4th century A.D., e—the Montserrat enameled 
beaker, 13th century A.D., f—Constantinean Holy Cross on a platform erected 
by him on Golgotha, g—the same Holy Cross on the Montserrat beaker, 4; I, 
Sacro Catino, Genoa, 3d century A.D.; III, the Santo Grial, probably 1st cen- 
tury A.D., Valencia, 4. 


vencal poet, Kyot, upon whose writings Wolfram von Eschenbach drew in the com- 
position of his remarkable poems on the Holy Grail. If we take into consideration 
that the Montserrat beaker must have been made at the very time (about 1210 to 
1215) when Wolfram composed his romances, and that it is of the same form as the 
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Joseph of Arimathea amulet beaker and its representations, then we can hardly fail 
to conclude that it was made in imitation of a real cup preserved in that same con- 
vent which was believed by the monks to have been connected with Christ and to 
which they gave the name of Holy Grail. 

The name Holy Grail has, however, also been applied to vessels and other objects 

of different character in the Grail Romances. At times it is a cup, then a dish, now 
a luminous stone, now the vessel of the Last Supper, but at other times the one in 
which Joseph of Arimathea collected the blood from the Holy Cross. This lack of 
definition has caused modern critics to accuse the Grail poets of ignorance, careless- 
ness and vagueness, and as “unaware of the very object of which they wrote and 
sung.” Thewriter, on the contrary, feels that such vagueness was calculated andthat 
the lack of conformity was in reality due to the existence of a whole series of objects, 
or their representations, which had once in some manner been connected with Christ, 
and now believed to be in the possession of different churches and convents. The 
dish was in Genoa, the cup of Gethsemane in Valencia, the Joseph of Arimathea ~ 
vase in Glastonbury, the amphora with “dried blood scrapings from the Holy 
Cross” in Fécamp. As long as none was well defined, the mystery of the appearance 
and whereabouts would be retained, the quest would be continued and the interest 
in the object and its legends sustained. And as the name Holy Grail became appli- 
cable to various objects connected with Christ, the various possessors of these objects _ 
could share without rivalry in the general overpowering glory that such possession 
supplies. 
THE SANTO GRIAL OF VALENCIA. This cup is described as made of onyx, 
6 cm. high by about 9 cm. wide, with the form of a “media naranja” or halved 
orange. Aconsiderable literature has grown up around this object which is now ven- 
erated with special solemn rites as the “Santo Caliz de la Cena,” or cup of the Last 
Supper. The numerous writings on this object were made principally by monks and 
pious authors for the glory of the Church and their religion, but with more enthu- 
siasm than critical acumen. The legend was taken for granted without investiga- 
tion, and judgments were rendered by persons who were without the right to lay 
claim to special knowledge. The cup, preserved in the Cathedral of Valencia, in 
Spain, among the treasures in the chapel of relics, is set in an elaborate and extrav- 
agant holder with two enormous loop-handles, elaborated out of silver and gold, 
with pearls and precious stones. This holder is naturally of comparatively late date, 
perhaps of the 13th century. Nevertheless it figures in most, some say in all, of the 
representations of the Last Supper made in and after that century. One of these 
paintings, by Juan de Juanes, is now in the Prado Museum of Madrid but, according 
to Sanchis y Sivera, innumerable other representations exist in Spanish convents 
and churches, museums and pinacothecs in which this modern cup holder stands 
before Christ and His apostles. The oldest engraving is one of 1698, by Juan de 
Ribera, on a seal attached to a sermon by Juan Bautista Escuder. On this seal the 
cup is reproduced with handles similar in appearance to those of the cup now in 
the cathedral. 
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Pirate LX. Arapic ENAMELED AND GILT BEAKER. 12TH TO 13TH CENTURY 
A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore Co.ltEcrion. sEE PAGE 690. 
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Plate 173. Three Arabic beakers, found in and probably made at Damascus, Syria. All 
made before the 13th century A.D.—See page 678. 
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Plate 174. Enameled Arabic beaker, found, and probably made at Rakka in Mesopotamia. 
gth to 12th century A.D. Lower: The Luck of Edenhall, Arabic beaker, 
Syrian or Mesopotamian, about 12th century A.D. Now in England. The 
leather cover is Gothic, with Christian symbol IH$.—See pages 678, 689. 
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Plate 175. Arabic funnel-shaped beaker with stem. Lower: Enameled cylinder cup. Mrs. 
H. O. Havemeyer Collection. Both from Damascus, Syria.—See page 690. 
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Plate 176. Stemmed chalices, Arabic. With central raised navel. Mrs. W. H. Moore Col- 
lection.—See page 691. 
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Plate 177. Lamp of “The Cup Bearer,” made according to inscription, 1330, for the 
Kusun Mosque in Cairo. Damascus ware. Metropolitan Museum.—See page 
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Plate 178. A cylinder with open base bottom, frosted glass, a cover. Supposed to be Chinese 
of the Sung Dynasty, 10th to 13th century A.D. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collec- 
tion.—See page 693. A “joss stick cover.” 
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Plate 179. The Montserrat beaker with enameled decorations, among which the seal of the 
convent, the three peaks, the Constantinean Golgatha Cross, trefoil Tree of 


Life or Trinity, drops of blood, etc. 13th century A.D. Amatller Collection, 
Barcelona, Spain.—See pages 694, 695, 715. 
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Sanchis y Sivera gives an elaborate account of the legendary history of the cup, 
following it from the time of the Last Supper, through its possession by St. Peter, 
to that of San Lorenzo, who had it carried to Spain, and deposited it in his native 
town of Huesca. In time (about 713) it was transferred to the cave at San Juan de 
la Pefia in the care of a pious hermit, Juan de Atarés. After the advent of the Moors 
the cup vanished from view but was rediscovered in the same cave in the 11th cen- 
tury when a convent and fort replaced the original hermitage. 

From the monastery of San Juan de la Peifia the cup was transferred to the royal 
palace in Valencia, but in 1437 was removed to the cathedral, where it has since 
remained. A plan has lately been promoted to dedicate a special chapel to its con- 
servation and cult. 

The nature of the matrix of this cup is not definitely determined. It is stated by 
all writers to be of onyx, but the fact that it is broken, with a hole in its base, would 
suggest the less durable material, stratified glass, or onyx glass, such as we know it 
from the time of Augustus and his immediate followers. The photographic half- 
tone reproductions and the engravings seen by the author are not of sufficient 
clearness to reveal the nature of the matrix. This matter therefore awaits further 
study by someone familiar with ancient Roman and Sidonian glass. 

The Spanish poet Prudencio Sandoval (1560-1621) in his history of Alfonso VII 
(VIII) king of Aragon and Castile, relates that in 1147 the cup was in Almeria, in 
possession of the Moors, that it was in the booty captured by Alfonso, and given 
by him to the Valencians as their share of the loot in the capture of the city from 
the Moors. “A los valencianos, la copa de Jestis que su sangre habia.”’ 

All references or suggestions that this cup was once in Montserrat, are unwar- 
ranted. So too is the supposition that all references in Spanish legendary lore to 
vessels connected with Christ pertain to the Valencia cup, the Santo Grial. 

The date of the Valencia onyx is dubious; it cannot be determined finally until 
after an actual inspection and study of the object itself. If, as the writer suggests, 
it is not of onyx but of stratified glass, then its date can with absolute assurance be 
assigned to the time of Augustus. If, however, it is, as all writers on the subject 
claim, made of onyx, then its date must be determined according to its form, a 
risky procedure because of the very simplicity of that same form. Similar truncate 
spherical bowls come to us from every century, beginning with the Ptolemies; but 
if we limit the possibilities to the Christian era, we find that such forms are found 
represented in the Catacombs of ‘‘Vigna maxima,” according to Wilpert, Pl. 120, 
dating to the end of the 3d or to the early 4th century. Less spherical and more ovoid 
cups are found represented in the catacomb of Pretextatus, Wilpert Pl. 33, second 
half of the 2d century. But some mosaic glass cups of this form date from the Au- 
gustan period. 

THE SACRO CATINO. A six-sided green bowl, once believed to be an emerald, 
1.20 m. in circumference, 35 cm. in diameter and 10 cm. high. According to the 
Genoese tradition it was given by Baldwin II, King of Jerusalem, to the Admiral 
of the Genoese fleet, Guglielmo Embriaco, for his services and for those of his fleet 
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in the capture of Ceesarea, in Palestine, in 1101. Itis said to have been found in the 
Arabic mosque of that city, and tradition adds that the mosque was built upon, or 
converted from, a temple of Janus. At that time the sole value of the dish lay in the 
belief that it was cut from a single, huge emerald. The admiral brought the bowl 
to Genoa, where it was preserved in various places, but finally in the Cathedral of 
San Lorenzo. It was seen and examined about the middle of the same century by 
William of Tyre (1130-1190), who before becoming bishop of Tyre, spent years in 
ecclesiastical studies in Europe. It was described and referred to by him as a valu- 
able vessel of great importance (De dello sacro, X, 16) but with no reference to 
possible sanctity. This latter was first spoken of in the first half of the 13th cen- 
tury by Jacopo di Voragine, who, in his Chronicon, C. XVIII, described it as the 
dish upon which the Paschal Lamb was served at the Last Supper. This theory 
aroused general enthusiasm, and pious writers set to work preparing the vessel’s 
history from the days of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

The Genoese version of this history differs materially from that of the Valen- 
cians, whose present spokesman, Sanchis y Sivera, relates how it was captured 
from the Moors at the conquest of Almeria in Spain, 1147, by Alfonso VII (VIII) 
of Aragon, with the aid of Aragonese and Valencian troops, and the Genoese fleet. 
The bowl was found together with the Santo Grial. But while the latter is referred 
to as an object of great sanctity, the value of the Catino is ascribed to the quality of 
the matrix which was supposed to be emerald. Much, if not all, of this legendary 
lore was derived from the poet and historian Prudencio Sandoval, whom Sanchis y 
Sivera refers to as a writer “of that period,” presumably the time when Alfonso 
captured Almeria and drove away the Moors in 1147. According to these legends 
the bowl came originally from Cesarea, but was brought to Spain and fell in the 
hands of the Moors. Sandoval, however, did not live in the time of Alfonso, whose 
history he wrote, but between 1560-1621. According to his own reference he de- 
rived his information from “an older MS. preserved in the Cathedral of Valencia.” 
Sandoval’s history is written in admirable verse which tersely describes how Alfonso 
captured the city of Almeria from the Moors, and at the division of the spoils pre- 
sented the Genoese with the famous emerald, but “to the Valencians the cup of 


Jesus which had held his blood.” 
IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. In 1807 the Sacro Catino was appro- 


priated by Napoleon and removed to Paris, where it remained until 1817, when it 
was once more restored to San Lorenzo in Genoa. While in France, the vessel was 
examined and reported upon by a committee appointed by the Academy. The presi- 
dent of the committee, A. L. Millin, described and published the report in Magazin 
encyclopédique des letters et des arts 1, pp. 137-150, Jan., 1807. Millin described the 
object with care and correctness as six-sided, much wider at the top than at the 
base, which latter is circular. The decoration placed in the base consists of a central 
double ring with an inner row of small circular gilt disks. Along the outer margin of 
the base is engraved a large six-pointed star with concave sides and points which 
coincide with the joinings of the six sides. Each ray ends in a small gilt disk. The 
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matrix was not emerald but glass, “deep green glass of an olive tint, darker than 
‘peridot,’ but approaching that of the mineral called ‘green emerald of Peru,’ and a 
‘bluish’ aigue marin de Sibérie.”” While in the hands of the French, on account of 
careless handling or packing, the vessel broke. In order to hide the necessary re- 
pairing, it was surrounded by a monstrous bronze rim in heavy Empire style. Fortu- 
nately this has lately been removed. 

The Sacro Catino has never been the object of any special cult like the Santo 
Grial. In fact its sanctity was not mentioned by any one before Voragine, whose 
description in all other respects was superior to that of most recent writers. As a 
forcible illustration of the lack of archaeological appreciation of the French Com- 
mittee, it is worth recording that when the committee discovered that the matrix 
was only glass, the members seriously discussed whether the bowl should be pre- 
served or thrown away as of no special value. 

THE DATE OF THE SACRO CATINO. The date of this vessel is uncertain. 
Three dates are possible. 

ist century B.C. Sidonian. The Sidonians made admirable vessels of superb 
light green, emerald-like glass. But the vessels are minute and few. The green tint 
in these vessels might readily be taken for that of real emerald, but it is lighter and 
brighter than in the Sacro Catino. Nor does it seem probable that such costly 
material would be used in a bowl of such large size as the Sacro Catino. 

3d to 4th century A.D. Kisa, apparently upon general principles, states that 
the vessel could not be earlier than the 3d century, but gives no special reason. 
He probably did not see the bowl or he would not have described and figured it as 
eight-sided. Still the 3d to 4th century as date has much in its favor. Glass of 
the same tint as the Sacro Catino was not uncommon in the 3d and even in the 
4th century. Six-sided vessels were then quite common and engraving and gilding 
of glass was much practised, more assiduously perhaps than in the times of the 
Sidonians. Bowls of the same form, but round, are in Naples Museum (Kisa, Table 
G, 392). 

Fatimide Vessel. According to Nassiri Khosru, 1004-1088, the Fatimide artisans 
produced glass of such purity and tint that it might readily be mistaken for emerald. 
But, as no vessels of this type have been preserved and as no Arabic vessels with the 
same form as the Genoa bowl are known, this date does not seem probable. 
OTHER GRAIL CLAIMS. Besides the vessels enumerated above, the prototypes 
of which might have been used by Christ and the apostles, several other vessels 
have been claimed, for the Holy Grail. As for instance: the cup in the Abbaye 
royal de l’Isle de Barbé at Lyons, France; the Rheims chalice; the chalice of Albi; 
the amphora of Fecamp; the cup of the Volto Santo, Lucca; the Luck of Edenhall. 


THE MONTSERRAT BEAKER 


THE MONTSERRAT BEAKER. The author of the catalogue of the Amatller 
Collection of antique glass, Sr. Joseph Gudiol y Cunill, figures and describes the 
vessel as a cylindrical beaker made of uncolored glass and decorated with enamels 
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representing circular wreaths with the seal of Christ on one side and the seal of 
Montserrat on the reverse. Gudiol y Cunill dates the vessel to the 16th century, 
which is three hundred years too late, if we may judge from Arabic glass with the 
same general foliate decorations, with pointed and peculiarly curved tips of the 
leaves. The wreath on the obverse contains a central Latin cross with floreate arms, 
standing on a pyramidal platform of four steps, almost an exact counterpart of the 
Holy Cross erected by Constantine on Golgotha in place of the original Cross which, 
as mentioned, was divided into fragments and distributed to the churches in 
Christendom. The cross is surrounded by red drops of blood and below it we see a 
three-branched Tree of Life. On the reverse the wreath contains a representation 
of the four famous pointed rocks of Montserrat, each crowned by a huge cross as in 
medieval Greeco-Russian churches, mentioned previously in this book. Behind or 
amidst these peaks is seen a flat diagram of the convent of Montserrat.—PI. 179. 


According to Spanish legends, referred to by Sanchis y Sivera in his essay on the 
Grail romances, the convent of Montserrat is the original of the Montsalvat de- 
scribed by Wolfram von Eschenbach in his famous romances of the Grail, and like 
the latter derived its fame and sanctity from its greatest treasure, the Holy Grail, 
called in Spanish el Santo Grial. Wolfram derived his knowledge of the subject 
from the poet Kyot of Provence, who in turn had obtained his information from an 
Arabic MS. in Toledo, in possession of an astrologer Flegetanis, an Arab or Jew. In 
Wolfram the Grail is a stone, carried on a green support, called by him “achmu- 
ardi,” probably a corruption of the Arabic word for emerald, possibly identical 
with the Sacro Catino of Genoa, once held to be an emerald, perhaps seen by Wolf- 
ram. It would thus appear that Montserrat possessed a sacred vessel which the 
monks held to be the Holy Grail but which we now can with more reason, from the 
probability of its reproduction in the Amatller Collection, identify as the vessel in 
which Joseph of Arimathea had collected the blood of Christ at the descent from 
the cross and at the entombment. Whether that vessel was an original or a replica, 
whether it was lost or exists somewhere at present, is of course not known, but the 
theory of the existence of such an object deserves investigation, and might, now 
that its form is suggested, be actually found.—Fig. 282. 

Gudiol y Cunill refers to the Montserrat beaker as “a fine specimen of the 
domesquin glasses which old documents speak of,” but fails to mention the name 
and whereabouts of the documents and the appearance of the vessels. The Mont- 
serrat beaker was purchased by its present owner in Saragossa in Spain. 


THE GLASS AMPHORA OF FECAMP. In late medieval times the convent of 
Fécamp, situated in Brittany, shared with Glastonbury and Montserrat in the 
possession of a vessel which was designated by the monks in these respective orders 
as one brought there by Joseph of Arimathea, and in which he was said to have pre- 
served the blood of Christ. Those who have written on the legends and romances of 
the Grail have been inclined to consider the Fécamp claim invented by the monks 
in an effort to offset the claim of Glastonbury on the opposite side of the Channel. 
To the writer it appears much more probable that the Fécamp claim is much earlier 
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than the Grail romances and of entirely independent origin. Its references to Joseph 
of Arimathea are most primitive, and no assertion is made that the glass amphora 
in which he had collected the scrapings of the sacred blood had any connection with 
the Grail. The Fécamp legend could only have originated on the coast of Brittany 
by those who were ignorant of the Grail traditions, otherwise they would have 
claimed wider and greater honors for the object in their possession. The small am- 
phora in the convent was said to have come to Fécamp concealed in the trunk of a 
fig tree, which Isaac, the son of Joseph of Arimathea, had thus set adrift in the sea 
in order to prevent it from falling into the hands of the pagans. The tree was washed 
to the shores at Fécamp, took root, and grew. In time the concealed amphora was 
mysteriously and miraculously revealed. In the Grail romances the son of Joseph 
is not named Isaac, but Josephes, which would have been an impossible error if the 
legends of these monasteries had been deliberately copied one from the other. The 
name Isaac seems the older invention. 

In our day only the reliquary which contained the amphora is preserved. Of the 
amphora nothing remains, neither fragments nor descriptions. The author thinks 
it probable that the convent of Fécamp once possessed a small two-handled vessel, 
perhaps found in the Syrian catacombs, or in those of Africa or Rome. Miniature 
representations of such amphore are known and have already been described in 
these pages. Coming from the catacombs or from private Christian tombs, every 
such object would have been considered sacred, especially those which contained 
dried blood scrapings from the vestments of the martyrs. Modern writers upon 
Fécamp have not failed to connect this amphora with the Holy Grail, even to the 
extent of deriving the word Grail from sang-real or royal blood, a name, presumed 
to have been given to the Fécamp amphora, which when otherwise divided would 
read: san-greal—Saint Grail. Similarly old legends derived the word Fécamp from 
“Fici Campus,” Latin for ““camp of the fig tree,” implying that all the fig trees 
now growing on the channel shores of Brittany, are offshoots from the original fig 
tree sent out by Isaac, the son of Joseph of Arimathea. 
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PART XXI, VENETIAN AND OTHER 
LATE GLASS 


VENETIAN GLASS 


ENETIAN GLASS. The history of Venetian glass is entirely beyond 

the scope of this review, but it is being mentioned because two of its best 

types are frequently, even now, confounded with genuine antique glass. 

One of these types is the “star bead glass,” the other is the trina or lace 
glass. The former is an offshoot of the antique mosaic glass, but with such modifi- 
cations as to make it a new type. The other, the band or trina, is a perfected ancient 
glass, common in the time of Augustus. 

Although the Venetian and the Murano glass have given rise to an extensive litera- 
ture, little or nothing is known of their early industry. According to Carlo Marin 
(Storia civile e politico del commercio) the inhabitants of Aquileia and Padua fled 
from their respective cities in 420 A.D. at the approach of the Goths, and settled in 
the near-by lagoons, which in time came to be known as Venice and Murano. But 
as no glass from that period has been found which can be referred to Venice, it seems 
quite uncertain that any such glass industry existed there at such an early date. 
The earliest reference to Venice as a city possessed of innumerable sailing crafts, is 
found in Cassiodorus (468-560 A.D.), secretary to Theodoric the Goth, about 523 
A.D. But no mention is made of glass, though it does not seem improbable that 
some was being made there at that time. 

CHRONOLOGICAL REFERENCES — 

580 A.D. According to Cecchetti, glass mosaics for Santa Eufemia in Grado were 
probably made in Venice. 

674. Venerable Bede recorded that the Abbot Benedict of Wernemouth ordered 
and had made by the Venetians a glass window for his church. This date is the 
earliest certain reference, and suggests that the Venetians also made glass mosaics 
for Italian churches, for instance those at Ravenna. 

goo. The monk Heraclius lived and wrote on glass at this time, but the earliest 
copy extant dates from 12th century. 

1072. Venice imported “‘alume’”’ for use in glass-making from Alexandria in Egypt. 

1102. Venice acquired trading privileges in Sidon. 

1123. Venice received trading privileges in Tyre. 

1150. Theophilus, a monk and writer on glass, mentions Venetian glass. 

1190. Peter Flavianus, mentioned as “philarius’’, or maker of glass vessels, in the 
time of the Doge Vitale Falieri. 
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1222. The Venetian fleet was stationed outside of the mouth of the river Belus, 
and it is suggested that the Venetians brought home the famous Belus sand. 

1224. Mention is made that 24 phiolari (friolari) in Venice made “fiolaria” glass 
vessels. And about the same time were compiled “mariezole” or codices, govern- 
ing the trade regulation of the glass-makers. 

1268. The glass-workers of Venice and Murano incorporated and in their festive 
processions carried decanters and perfume bottles made of glass. 

1277. Venetian glass is mentioned in a treaty between Bohemund IV, king of 
Jerusalem, and the Venetians, under the Doge Contarini. 

1279. The glass-makers were permitted to make weights and measures of glass. 

1289. The Council of Venice forbade the making of glass in any house not owned 
by the glass-maker. 

1291. All glass furnaces were ordered extinguished in Venice and moved to Mu- 
rano, which henceforth became the place of manufacture, 

1295. Marco Polo, who had for forty years traveled in the Orient with his father 
and uncle, returned alone to Venice and encouraged the glass-makers to manu- 
facture glass beads for trade with the Orient. 

1317. Giovanni, the “fioler,” invented great improvements in making colored 
glass. He possibly was also the inventor of “star bead glass.” 

1354. A special place is set aside in Vienna for the sale of Murano or Venetian 
glass. 

1380. The discovery was made in Venice of the use of “glaubersalt”’ as “flux,” or 
fusing element. 

1440. The oldest datable glass vessel in Venice. A blue cup with enameled dec- 
orations. 

1445. The glass-makers of Murano elect a chancelor to reside in Venice, there 
to represent their interests. Pure uncolored glass perfected between 1460 and 
1463. 

1468. Emperor Frederick III shows his contempt for glass objects by letting fall, 
and thereby breaking, a magnificent glass offered him during his visit to Venice. 

1490. The Council of Ten superintends the glass industry of Murano. 

1502. The “Statuto” of Murano, or code governing glass-makers. 

1503. Andrea and Domenico de Anzolo del Gallo receive the privilege of manu- 
facturing mirrors of glass—for twenty-five years—by a process until then unknown. 

1528. Andrea Vidaore is appointed supervisor of the manufacture of enameled 
pearls of a type called “supialume” or flame-blown. Star bead glass in use. 

1530. Christoforo Briani invents “‘aventurine” glass as well as colored glass for 
the imitation of precious stones. 

1564. The “spechiai,” or mirror manufacturers, form a trade syndicate. 

1674. Henry III of France visits Murano and confers nobility on the principal 
glass-makers. 

1604. February 11, Gerolamo Magagnati receives authorization to manufacture 
topaz and hyacinth-colored glass. 
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1666. The manufacture of colored glass for windows is at its height. Such glass 
is furnished for the Tomb of Abbas II. 

1705. Laws are enacted against communicating technical secrets to those not 
native to Venice. 

1717. Vinzenzo Miotti, Danielo and sons receive the privilege of manufactur- 
ing “‘calcedony glass.” Miotti re-establishes the manufacture of “aventurine” glass. 

1736. Jacobus Busenello is given the privilege of manufacturing “Bohemian” 
glass in Venice. 

1797. Murano sends workmen to France. 

1806. The privileges as well as the corporations ahiage to glass are abolished in 
favor of the French industry, with the result that in 1836 the fifty establishments 
for the making of glass in Murano had dwindled to twelve. 

At the close of the 15th century the Venetian glass industry suddenly leaped into 
a magnitude previously impossible, because of the wholesale export of beads to the 
Indians of America. Small quantities of star beads have been found in necklaces 
combined with native beads in Peruvian tombs; these varieties have never been 
equaled. 

In the first half of the 19th century millefiori glass was perfected by the Sal- 
viati, but antique glass does not seem to have been imitated until the beginning of 
the 20th century. 

The Venetians surpassed the ancients in technical processes of almost every kind. 
But their lack of color appreciation rendered their glass gaudy and vulgar, often ex- 
travagant, sometimes absurd. They never attempted the manufacture of stratified 
glass, and their mosaic glass lacks beauty. The purity of their ingredients, and the 
perfection of their technic overshadows somewhat the harmony and beauty found 
in antique glass; and in one type of glass they greatly surpassed the ancients 
even in beauty and attractiveness. That type is variously referred to as band, 
filigran and lace glass, but in this book as trina glass. In this type of glass the deco- 
ration consists of opaque bands and spiral threads in a transparent matrix. It was 
soon, however, brought to such a degree of decorative absurdity that it became 
contemptible, especially in the factories in parts of Europe outside of Venice. 


STAR BEAD GLASS 


The name “star bead glass” has been suggested by the author for a series of glass 
vessels and glass beads in which sections of star bead are embedded in a trans-. 
parent matrix. The star beads derive their name from the units in their composition 
seen at their ends or on their sides, which for that reason have been ground down. 
The decoration lies thus in the matrix, and is only brought out when, through cut- 
ting, grinding or polishing, the interior is laid bare. This decoration is made up of 
plates placed at an angle towards each other in a ring. When cut off crosswise the 
ring has the appearance of a star. Sometimes plain and star rings alternate. The 
prevailing colors in old Venetian star beads are red and white star rings in blue, 
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Prater X. Star Beap Guass VasE. VENETIAN. I5TH TO 16TH CENTURY A.D. 
Mrs. W. H. Moore CotiecTIon. Founp IN SyRIA. SEE PAGE 733. 
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Plate 180. Modern Venetian glasses, some imitating the antique. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Lower center, Brooklyn Museum.—See pages 733, 734- 
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Plate 181. The Mother and Daughter vase. Date and make uncertain. Mrs. W. H. Moore 
Collection.—See pages 734, 735, aud Plate 182. 
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Plate 182. The Mother and Daughter vase, side view. Date and make uncertain. Mrs. 
W. H. Moore Collection.—See page 735, and Plate 181. 
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Plate 183. Hellenistic marble bust with back to back faces, the side view recalling the 
Mother and Daughter vase. Found in the south of France. See page 737, and 
Plates 181, 182. 
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green or brown matrix. Among the star bead glass we must of a necessity distinguish 
between the old star bead glass of the 13th to 16th centuries, and the modern 
types of the 20th century. The former are artistic and valuable in any collection, 
while the modern composition is vulgar both in form and color and unworthy of 
consideration. 


OLD STAR BEAD PATTERNS. The center is occupied by a large circular core, 
mostly brick-red, but also green, gray, violet, blackish and blue, surrounded by an 
opaque white narrow ring. Outside the ring is a black or green field, bordered by a 
wide red circular area. This again is bordered by a wide red field, in which are set 
the star points, plates of opaque white. The sides of the plate can appear on the 
sides of the beads as parallel bands. The oldest colors are soft and beautiful. 


OLD STAR BEAD GLASS, Old star beads come to us from Syrian, Egyptian, 
Italian and Peruvian tombs, and in one instance a hoard of old beads of this type 
was found scattered over a small area of some few yards in diameter in northern 
Italy. This find gave the clue to the date of the beads, for this supply could only 
have been a peddler’s stock in trade, thus dating the beads to some part of the 15th 
or 16th century. Entire vessels in which sections of such beads enter are however 
very rare, the author having had access to only three specimens. One of the best 
known specimens is a pitcher figured by Dillon, another is in Vienna, a third in 
Rome, and a fourth in New York. The date of these vessels can be assigned to the 
first half of the 16th century. Star beads as units were, however, made before, 
probably in the 13th to 14th century. 

THE MODERN STAR BEADGLASS. The older types of star bead and star bead 
glass were apparently discontinued after the 16th century, but the art was revived in 
the early 20th century and the Venetians are now flooding the market with small bot- 
tles, pitchers and jars in modernized types. In the old 16th century types the pattern 
was scattered irregularly in a finely tinted, translucent matrix. In the modern crea- 
tions, presumably mostly from Venice, but probably also from Germany, the star 
bead sections are arranged in regular rows and continued bands. In these patterns 
the older beautiful translucent matrix has been replaced by a harsh, opaque white, 
and the older colors of the stars have been replaced by opaque pink, yellow, blue 
and red, without regard to harmony. The result is regrettable, to be paralleled by 
the colors and the designs of modern rugs as compared with those of the old oriental 
rugs, contemporary with the old star bead glass. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE STAR BEAD GLASS. One of the earliest to describe 
and figure a star bead was John Yonge Akerman (4rchaeologia, Vol. 34, London, 
1852), He considered them to be Saxon. Nieuwenhuis (International Archive fir 
Etbnologie, XVI, Pl. 19, p. 130) describes them as Egyptian. Brent (Archaeologia, 
Vol. 45, p. 295, London, 1880) was the first to introduce the name “‘chevron”’ beads. 
The only investigator who has dated the beads correctly to the 14th century A.D. 
is Luigi Bailo (Atti d. real Instituto Veneto delle Scienze, LXI1, Pl. 2, 1903). Our public 
museums have been slow to benefit by Bailo’s work and still date such beads and 
such glass to the Romans and Egyptians, basing their reference upon Kisa (Das 
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Glas, p. 142, F. 31) who incorrectly considered a large star bead in the Bissing Col- 
lection as antique. 


STAR BEAD FLASK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Height 8’; diameter 3. Pes ’. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 15th century A.D.— 
Color Plate X. 

The form connects with the drop bottles of the Arabs of a century previous. The 
surface is somewhat fluted with ridges extending over the shoulders. The matrix is 
fine deep blue in transmitted light but nearly blackish in reflected light. The decora- 
tions consist of numerous star bead sections or flattened star beads, irregularly scat- 
tered. Some are sectioned lengthwise, others transversely. Their colors are cobalt- 
blue, grass-green, blue-green, violet, opaque white and brick red, similar to some 
beads found in Peruvian tombs but originally brought in with the Spaniards. The 
modern colors of pink and yellow are not found in this splendid old type. 
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Fig. 283. Folded glasses of uncertain date-——Brooklyn Museum, 2, d—after Kisa, 320, 
c—Metropolitan Museum, ¢d—after Kisa, 425, é, Ist contnrl, D, to 17thA.D.; 
II, Kisa, 432, 433, 4, 2.—Syrian, c—Kisa dates them to 3d century A.D. ey 


page 736. 
VENETIAN IMITATIONS OF ANT. IQUE GLASS. It is incorrectly believed 


that the Venetians have been manufacturing imitations of antique glass for cen- 
turies with the purpose of deceiving. If this were true we should expect to find such 
specimens in old collections. On the contrary, they are here conspicuously missing. 
That the Venetians imitated antique glass patterns since the 15th century, is how- 
ever, reasonably certain, for we may gather this from the assertions of the Venetians 
themselves or from writers on the subject of glass-making, who claim that the Vene- 
tian workers invented mosaic glass in the 15th century. This is but partially cor- 
rect, because we have the evidence of mosaic beads, poorly made it is true, from 
antique tombs of all centuries since the early Roman empire. Hampel has figured 
such beads from Hungarian tombs, from early medieval to the 13th century, and 
as some of these beads seem to have come from Venice, we may conclude that the 
Venetians continued to practice the art of making mosaic beads and mosaic glass 
from the day they first engaged in the art of glass-blowing. None of the early Vene- 
tian glass was intended to be sold as antique, though antique glass may have fur- 
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nished some of its patterns. The reason is obvious. Until quite lately there has 
never been any sale for antique glass, the only antique objects desired by collectors, 
princes, cardinals and popes, being gold and silver objects and statuary of bronze 
and marble. When the commission of the French Academy, appointed to examine 
the Sacro Catino of Genoa, found that it was of glass and not emerald, a serious dis- 
cussion arose, as has been said, between these experts as to the value of objects made 
of glass. This lack of appreciation of glass must have existed before the Renais- 
sance. The only characteristics which were appreciated in glass were its transparency 
and the intricacy of its technic.—PI. 180. 

The practice of imitating antique glass and of selling it as ancient and genuine 

seems to have originated in the early part of the 1gth century, when scientific 
investigators began to be interested in the technic and colors of ancient glass found 
in the tombs. Gold-glass was early imitated and palmed off on unsuspecting collec- 
tors who, like the craftsmen who actually made the imitations, were unaware of the 
importance of style and design. For example, imitations of the ancient gold-glass 
grafitti were made in a style in vogue at the time of the imitator instead of in agree- 
ment with the original of the 4th century A.D. 
DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN ANTIQUE GLASS AND ITS IMITATIONS. 
A satisfactory knowledge of the differences between antique and imitation antique 
glass can hardly be conveyed by writing. The knowledge presupposes an acquaint- 
ance with the form, technic, matrix and colors of antique glass at various periods as 
well as with the special type of art practised at any certain period. However, a few 
cardinal points can be discussed without actual demonstration. As mosaic glass is 
the only type now imitated with the intent of deceiving the buyer, it must suffice to 
consider this type alone. 

Colors. The modern makers use more brilliant colors than the ancients, a result 
of the greater purity of modern chemicals over ancient. The brightness, which evi- 
dently pleases the makers as well as the buyers, permits us readily to recognize that 
recently made. Many tints—blue, green, red and especially opaque white and pink— 
which are in common usc in our day, were unknown to the ancients. 

Units. The modern imitators invariably introduce decorative units which were 
unknown to the makers of antique glass. Star beads are one of these units, as illus- 
trated by Color Plate X. | 

Regularity. The modern technic is more mechanical, so to say machine-made, 
whereas the ancient technic was hand-made. Great regularity, pleasing to the 
modern artisan and the modern buyer, was abhorred by the ancients, who loved 
the movement of the forms and disliked the stationary effect of regularity. The 
modern regularity is the result of offie work and the separation of design and ex- 
ecution through assigning them to different workers. 

The absolute similarity of the designs to left and right of the center in modern 
work, was unknown to the ancient glass artists. 

Straightness of Lines. The ancients abhorred straight lines and introduced varia- 
tions in order to modify the effect of sameness. Thus they made no efforts in their 
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moulded glass to produce ruled patterns until the 3d century A.D., when the art 
had already begun to decay. Their beehive or honeycomb pattern is never quite 
regular but graduates in a natural manner, following the rule of perspective. The 
curved outlines of the mosaic units are seen in every specimen so far found, and 
constitute a characteristic of great importance. In ancient glass, even when its 
technic has reached the highest perfection, as in the stratified glass, the viewer is 
unconscious of the difficulty of the art which produced such effect. In modern mo- 
saic glass, the beauty and coloration is overwhelmed by the perfection of the technic. 
This kills the spirit of the composition, as it does in all mechanical work of precision. 
Glass long buried in the soil possesses an earthly odor. 

Matrix. The ancient glass matrix is full of air holes or bubbles, whereas the 
’ modern glass matrix is pure and free from such bubbles and it has no odor. 

The result is that the modern work, while better technically, is artistically harsh 
and lifeless, lacking individuality. With the above mentioned points in mind artis- 
tic sensibility and appreciation of beauty rather than of mechanical perfection will 
prove a safe guide in differentiating antique glass from its modern replicas.—PI. 180. 


THE DOUBLE HERM OR MOTHER AND DAUGHTER VASE 


The incomparable double herm vase, with two female heads back to back in the 
style of the Janus heads, was described in the International Studio by the present 
writer as a Sidonian vessel of the time of Augustus. The identification was based 
upon the exceptional beauty of the face, upon the quality of the ivory paste matrix, 
and upon the general type of the work. This identification was upheld and confirmed 
by finding aGreek double herm of marblewith the identical female profilesof the glass 
vase, a photograph of which is reproduced in this-essay. It is impossible to believe 
that these two objects, glass and marble, are not closely related, both copied from 
some original, now unknown, Greek bust of the Hellenistic period. And as no 
similar glass matrix is known to have been produced since Sidonian times, no reason 
existed why the whole object should not be classed as Sidonian.—Pls. 181-183. 

Lately, however, three copies of the glass beaker have come to light: two in the 
Edward B. Edwards collection and one purchased by the owner of the original 
in Madrid, made of common and quite modern 18th century glass, with inferior 
technic and with every characteristic of a modern work, but from the same mould 
as the original glass vase. There is at present no explanation which is quite satis- 
factory of this apparent mystery, but the present writer is fully convinced that the 
original model was an antique Hellenistic work of exceptional artistic value. The 
first glass has been in the soil, possesses a patina, and all its most charming charac- 
teristics seem antique. But on account of the uncertainties mentioned above, it has 
been thought best to leave this cup out of the general classification and describe it 
independently in connection with the double-faced marble Greek and the terra- 
cotta objects here illustrated for comparison with the Sidonian glass objects de- 
scribed in the general text. 
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Height, 13.9”; width, 8.05’’; narrowest diameter, 6.1”. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collec- 
tion; known in it as “the Mother and Daughter Vase” from the supposition that the 
two female faces represent mother and daughter.—Pls. 181, 182. 

Made of ivory paste glass, pressed in a mould of two parts, each part with its own 
head. The base core was added when, or after, the mould was taken apart. The tint 
and texture of the glass is pure but subdued, dull, not shiny; quite translucent when 
held to the light. The effect of an overhead light brings out every detail, suggesting 
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Fig. 284. Dynamic diagram of the Mother and Daughter vase. 


that it was reproduced from a probably well-known sculptural masterpiece. What 
these two portrait reliefs represent is not known, but the laurel wreath which crowns 
the heads would indicate that the two personages represented were winners in some 
contest, perhaps in the realm of music, poetry and song. The great resemblance of 
the two faces would indicate a relationship between them—according to the owner, 
mother and daughter. They are similar, but one seems older than the other. 

The vase can be but a copy or diminished reproduction of some well-known 
famous masterpiece, as no ordinary designer or artist could have created such a 
profound masterpiece of art. This theory is upheld by finding a similar herm, 
Pl. 183, in Greek marble. The difference between the glass herm and the marble is 
very little in the profile, which shows conclusively that both represent the same 
personages. Seen in front view, the difference is great, the marble being more classic 
than the Hellenistic glass, and not nearly as artistic and inspiring. The marble 
herm is owned in southern France. The glass could never have been a copy of the 
marble herm, nor vice versa, but both could have been copies from one original. 
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ARTISTIC MERITS OF THE HEAD. No praise bestowed upon this sculpture 

can be too great, nor can words do full justice to its beauty and spirituality. Neither 
classic Greek, nor Hellenistic art, nor the work of the great masters of the Renais- 
sance have furnished us with anything similar. The face in front view is full of 
beauty, simplicity and life. It is the most intellectually handsome face that has 
come down to us from antiquity, and appeals to us as more human, lifelike 
and active than any of the great works of the classic period. The profiles indi- 
cate individuality and personality and exclude the possibility of an invented or 
even idealized creation. Antiquity has not bequeathed us a more beautiful minor 
creation. 

The outlines of the vase form a rectangle repeatedly divisible into three equal parts 
both as regard size, form and proportion. The only rectangle of this type possible 
is the one named root-3 rectangle in the Hambidge system. The correspondence 
between the logical diagram and the design is, however, rather vague. The lower 
part below the face, including the neck and breast, is confined in a first-division 
rectangle. There is just enough correspondence to show that the artist had a dynamic 
geometric conception in mind.—Fig. 284. 


DATE OF THE REPLICAS. Obliged to leave for the present the Mother and 


Daughter vase undecided as regards make and date we are more fortunate as re-- 


gards the replicas, one of which can be dated to within a few years, which suggests 
that the other replicas are of the same date. The replicas so far found are of two 
kinds. In one kind the two faces resemble, or seem actual copies of, the Mother and 
Daughter vase, possibly Wedgwood ware end of 17th to middle of 18th century. 

The Edwards vase without a top. Made of opaque but inferior glass, cast in a 
mould exactly similar to that of the Moore vase. Bought in New York. 

The Mrs. W. H. Moore copy. Cast in the same or similar mould as the Mother 
and Daughter vase, but made of opaque wax-colored glass. Purchased in Spain. A 
very fine specimen. 

Edwards vase with a basket top. The heads are similar to the Moore glass vase, 
but slightly smaller. On top of their joined heads is a compressed widening up- 
wards basket. Opaque glass. Bought in New York State. 

The other type has the head of Charles Dickens, two back to back substituted for 
the two female heads. Made of poor opaque glass. Datable to about 1850. England. 
VASES WITH FOLDED BODY WALL AND LIP RIM. Extravagant forms 
with folded wall and lip, mostly of common glass from both Syrian and German 
tombs. Kisa dates the earliest (Kisa, 432-432) to the 1st century A.D., which seems 
doubtful, and the others to the 3d century A.D., which is more probable. Such 
vessels could hardly have been of practical use except as flower bowls. 

Similar types were common during the late Renaissance in Germany and in 
France and probably elsewhere, museum specimens being variously dated to the 
16th and 17th century A.D.—Fig. 283. 

PINE SCALE VASES, This type has already been described on pp. 358, Vol. I, 
389, Vol. II. Some without doubt are antique, as the Syrian goblet, Pl. 184, which 
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is covered with strong iridescent patina; others again are German or Gallic of the 
16th to 17th century.—Text Fig. 165, ¢; p. 389, Vol. II. 


OBJECTS OF MARBLE, SILVER, POTTERY AND BRONZE 
ARRETINE AND MAARA WARE 


For the sake of comparison with antique glass vessels and figures we have ap- 
pended Plate illustrations, which, though not of glass, are important in the dating 
and classification of glass objects. Some of these plates are found among the glass 
illustrations, others again have been placed at the end of the text. The latter include 
the Double-headed Hellenistic marble bust which illustrates the Mother and Daugh- 
ter vase and its replicas.—PI. 183. 

The Faun, of the Borghese vase in the Louvre, which illustrates the Moore cameo 

vase.—Color Pl. I; Pl. 185. 
MIRROR WITH GLASS INLAY, Etruscan mirror of bronze with cells for inlay 
of colored glass. The scene, which represents Perseus, Minerva and the head of the 
Gorgon, is practically identical with a similar, but engraved, design on a Greek 
bronze mirror of the 5th to 4th century B.C. It illustrates the legend that Minerva 
drew with the point of her spear the features of the Gorgon as a guide to Perseus in 
his intended quest of the monster. The great weight of the object and the probably 
gorgeous effect of the colored inlay suggest that it was made to be held in the hand 
of a bronze, or painted terra cotta, statue of natural size, representing Minerva. 
Late Etruscan. Related to the mosaic-glass inlay of the Ptolemaic period; 3d to Ist 
century B.C. Found in central Italy —PI. 186. 

The Augustus cup, which illustrates the Varpelev and similar cups.—PI. 187. 

Arretine and green glazed Maara which illustrates the vine decorations of the 
Augustan and Tiberian period.—PI. 188 4. 
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Plate 184. Pine scale goblet. 3d century A.D., found and undoubtedly made in Syria. 
Fahim Kouchakji Collection.—See page 736. 
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Plate 185. The Faun from the Borghese vase, a copy of, or the original for, the cameo 
vase, colored plate I, Louvre.—See page 737. 
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Plate 186. Etruscan bronze mirror, once with glass inlay, found in Italy. Fahim Kouchakji 
Collection — See page 737. 
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Plate 187. The Augustus silver cup of the Boscoreale treasure. 1st century A.D. Roths- 
child Collection, Paris.—See page 737. 
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Plate 188. First century A.D. Upper: Arretine cup. Mrs. W. H. Moore Collection. 


Lower: Maara, Syria.See page 737- 
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PART XXII. GENERAL CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF GLASS MAKING 


3000 B.C. Dull glaze in general use applied to pottery and stone figures, vessels 
and beads. 

2500 B.C. Glass objects found in the Euphrates region of Syria believed by some 
to be contemporary with other objects of this date. 

2000 B.C. Glazed as well as glass tube beads found in Egypt dated by Winlock to 
the XIth dynasty. Now in Metropolitan Museum. 

1800 B.C. Earliest pad-glass amulets dated to XIIth dynasty of Egypt. 

7500 B.C. XVIIth dynasty core-wound ritual and toilet glass, craters, beakers, 
crater-amphorisks, columnar balsam tubes, small ampulla flasks. Glass beads 
numerous. Earliest stratified eyebead spots. Glass inlay in glass, pottery and 
metal. Dragged patterns of perfect technic. Fine but dull colors. All glass is 
opaque, with air bubbles. Lotus beads with narrow bore. 

1go0-1300 B.C. Glaze of intense blue color a favorite. Coffins said to have been 
made of glass in Egypt. 

7200 B.C. Earliest perfectly formed glass beads from Italian tombs, probably 
imported from Syria. Beginning of a great degeneration of the art sets in. 

&00-700 B.C. Core-wound amphora with and without small handles, pitchers, 
alabastrons with dragged patterns or plain. Syria and Egypt, Italian tombs. 
Earliest transparent pure uncolored glass, Italian tombs. The Sargon pad-glass vase, 
from Nineveh (about 714). Pad-glass finished by grinding. Cylinder beads with 
dragged patterns. 

700-600 B.C. Fibulae safety pins covered with glass. Beads with wave decora- 
tions common. Lotus and Melon beads with large bore. Dull blue, white and yellow 
favorites. 

600-500 B.C. Glass beads large, brilliant colors. Dull yellow a favorite for 
beads. Eyespots common. Masks, caput masks, cuff-beads, pan, sheep heads, made 
by free hand. 

500-400 B.C. Tubular beads with narrowed ends, large size. Italy and Africa. 
Beads and vessels degenerate. Pad-glass drinking cups are rare, first seen by the 
Athenian ambassadors in Persia, 444 B.C. Coffins said to have been made of glass. 

4goo-300 B.C. Weights made of glass in Egypt, 380 B.C. (Petrie). 

300-200 B.C. Ptolemaic period. Glass renaissance in Egypt. Core-wound am- 
phora with large handles. Tube-glass. 

200-100. Tube-blown glass. Stratified glass. Pad-glass cups. Earliest gold-glass 
(Meroe). Gold-glass layers in stratified glass. 

100 B.C. to 1 A.D. Tube-blown stratified glass perfected. Gold-glass common for 
beads. Mosaic columnar and lamellated glass invented. During the second half of 
the century Sidonian bubble-blown glass in a mould. Intaglio and relief glass. 
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Cameo tube-glass. Opus interrasile technic, open work. The technic of diminishing 
a mosaic rod invented. Eye spots of rod sections invented. Moulded glass to imitate 
crystals and precious stones. Earliest painted enamel on glass. Ivory paste-glass of 
Sidonians. Ennion, Eirinaos, Meges, Nikais, etc., sign their names to their vases. 
Murrina is imitated. Checkerboard pattern. Alexandrian miniature designs in 
mosaic glass. Cinerary urns of glass invented. Superb Sidonian emerald-colored glass. 

1 A.D—100 A.D. Sidonian glass degenerates. Earliest Caput flasks in time of 
Claudius. Bubble-blown glass of large size; household vessels in time of Pliny, in 
Pompeii, Tripoli, Sardinia, Tunis, Carthage, Spain. Pompeiian moulded beakers. 
Glass making in Italy, Gaul, Rhine valley. Ritual oil flasks, vial form. Moulded 
circus and victory beakers in Italy, Cyprus, Syria. The rim is nearly always simple, 
without collar and fold. Paper-thin glass at the end of the century. At first round 
handles, later flat handles. Prismatic flasks with four sides. 

zoo A.D.-200 A.D. Uncolored transparent bubble-blown glass perfected. Greek 
forms imitated, and modified. Sprinklers with diaphragm. Angularly bent handles, 
with prolonged tail, pinched decorations. Body with fins and scales. Applied deco- 
rations. Serpent threads, at the end of century. Mercury flasks. 

200-300 A.D. Sprinklers with diaphragm. Pear-shaped flasks with low, narrow 
stem and cylinder neck. Applied shields, fishes, shells, insects. Cut decorations, _ 
honeycomb pattern, ovals with parallel bars. Grape glasses, moulded patterns. 
Moulded deities, Pan, Tyche, monkey, fruits. Waveband with borders. Palace 
walls covered with sheets of glass. Frontinus vessels. At the end of century en- 
graved glass. Painted glass. Diatreta glass. Drinking horns. Threads with ap- 
proaching nodes and vales. Earth colors painted on glass glazed with balsam. 

300-400 A.D. Constantinean period. Degeneration of the glass matrix and forms. 
Brown glass and dull green glass. At end of century black brown and violet glass. 
Christian, Jewish, Sassanian reliefs by means of stamps. Concaved designs mixed 
with reliefs. Amulet disks, amuletic designs of vessels. Gold-glass, graffiti and 
painted. Engraved glass with scenes. Reliquaries of altar form. Dragged patterns 
revived, red and white the favorites. Glass workers acquire the same privileges as 
other artists. Amulet vials and vases in necklaces. Mystic vases. Bizarre and ex- 
travagant handles. 

goo-700 A.D. Great degeneration of glass vessels, but a brilliant technic in glass 
beads, especially those of Lombard, Merovingian and British tombs. Dragged 
patterns of red and white predominate. Blue is poor and scarce. Superb glass 
mosaics and inlay, a new art of the highest importance. 

700-900 A.D. Arabic glass. Perfected enameled glass in Rakka and, later, in 
Damascus, Syria, superior to the later enameled glass. 

goo-1500 4.D. Arabic and Venetian glass. Bohemian and other German and 
French glass. Glass made in Tyre by Jewish workers (12th century A.D.). Glazed 
tiles perfected (1200) but rapidly degenerates (1400). Pure uncolored glass with a 
ring is regarded as more desirable than artistic forms. Enameled glass at first 
naturalistic, in time becomes heraldic. Star bead decoration about 1500 A.D. 
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Naples Museum, 168 plates. Naples 1889. 

Monceavx, Paut. L’Epigraphie Chrétienne 
d’Afrique. Revue archéologique. 1903, pp. 
59-90; pp. 240-256 (Numerous 4th to 5th 
century A.D. monograms with letters sus- 
pended on crosses). 

MonrTe tvs, Oscar. Die Kultur Schwedens 
in vorchristlicher Zeit. Berlin 1885; An- 
tiquités suédoises. Stockholm 1873-75; Die 
vorklassiche Chronologie Italiens. Stock- 
holm 1912; Kulturgeschichte Schwedens, 
1906. 

MOonvMENTI ANTICHI. R. accademia dei Lin- 
cei. Roma 1894 (Castel Trosino 1902, XII). 

Moors, Mrs. N. Old glass, European and 
American. New York 1924. 

Moreau, Fr. Album Caranda. 1877-1893. 

Moretrt1, G. Notizie degli scavi, 1921. Glass 
found with coins of Gallienus. 

Morea, J.J.M. pr. Fouilles 4 Dahchour, 
Vienna 1896, p. 64. 

Morin-Jean. Archéologie de la Gaule. Paris 
1908; La verrerie en Gaule sous l’empire 
romain. Paris 1913. 

Mor tot, A. Proc. Am. Philosoph. Soc. Nov. 
1862. p. 111-114. (Star beads.) 

Mowat, Roserrt. Gravure antique sur verre. 
Revue archéol. Nov. 1882. (Engraved and 
ground glass from Dukle, Dalmatia, with 
explanations of inscriptions; the Puteoli 
vase from Odemira, Portugal, and the vase 
in St. Mark’s in Venice.) 

Mutter, Nixoraus. Die Juedische Kata- 
kombe am Monteverde zu Rom. Gesellsch. 
zur Férderung der Wissens. des Judentums 
in Berlin. Leipzig 1912. 

Mutter, Sopuus, Orro. Ordning Danmarks 
Oldsager. Jernalderen. Kopenhagen 1895; 
Nordische Altertumskunde. Strassburg 
1898. 

Moo Rosert. Archaeology and false an- 
tiquities. Phila. 1908. | 
Mouratori. Novus thesaurus veterum in- 

scriptionum. Mediolani 1739. 
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Murspratr. Theoretische, prakt. u. anal. 
Chemic. in Anwendung auf Kinste u. Ge- 
werbe. Braunschweig 1888. 

Musée LaviceErigE DE Saint Louis DE Car- 
THAGE. (By Alfred Louis Delattre.) 1906. 

Nastrt Kuosrav. Voyage (Syria, Arabia, etc.) 
Trsl. Ch. Schaefer. Paris 1861. 

Nert, Ant. De arte vitraria libri septem. 
Amstelodami 1668. 

Nessitt, ALEXANDER. Catalogue of the coll. 
of glass.... Felix Slade, 1871; Glass. In 
art handbooks. South Kensington Mu- 
seum. London 1875; Cat. of glass vessels 
in S. Kensington Mus. 1878; Encyclop. 
Brit. (glass) 1879. 

Nevsurcer, ALBERT. Die Technik des Al- 
tertums. Leipzig 1919 (p. 155-68). 

NeviLte, R. C. Saxon obsequies. 1852 (p. 
18, Star beads). 

Nieuwenuuts, A. W. Kunstperlen und ihre 
kulturelle Bedeutung. Intern. Archiv f. 
Ethnographie. XVI, Pl. 18. 

Noack, FERDINAND. Studien zur griechischen 
Architektur. Jahrb. d. Kais. deutschen ar- 
cheolog. Institut, XI. 

Nyrop, C. Danmarks glasindustri until 1750. 
Kopenhagen 1879. 

Overseck, J. H. Pompeii in seinen Gebau- 
den, Altertiimer und Kunstwerken. Leip- 
zig 1873. 

PariBeNE, Rost. Vetri antichi. Rassegna 
d’arte. Milano 1920. (Gold-glass of the Ist 
century A.D.) 

Passint, A. II tesoro di San Marco. Venezia 
1886, Pl. XLI. 

Pazaurek, Gust. E. Die Glasersammlung 
des Nordb6hmisch. Gewerbemuseums im 
Reichenberg. Leipzig 1902; Kranke Glaser. 
Reichenberg 1903. 

Pe.icot, E. Le verre; son histoire, sa fabri- 
cation. Paris 1877. 

Peart, A. Curiosities of glass making. Lon- 
don 1849. 

Perrot, G. eT Cu. Cuiptéz. Histoire de ]’art 
dans l’antiquité. Paris 1914. 

Petersen, E. Nordiske Forntidsminder. (I, 
p- 172. Painted glass of 3d century A.D.) 

Petrie, W. M. Fiinpers. Tanis, London 
1888; Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe. 1889; 
Illahun, 1891; Tell el Amarna, 1894; Den- 
dereh, 1900; Diospolis parva, 1901; Abydos 
1902; Hyksos and Israelitic cities, 1906 


(First eye beads dated 966-766; Arts and 
cults of ancient Egypt, 1910; Amulets.) 
London 1914; Nature, July 21,1926,p.178. 

Petronius. Satyricon (41, malleable glass 
and Tiberius). 

Petrucci, R. Bull. des musées royales de 
Bruxelles (III, 4, grape-cluster flasks). 

Petricrew, T. J. On Egyptian glass. Journ. 
Brit. archaeol. Association. London 1857, 

, att. 

Piok: G.C. Saracenic glass. Oriental. Archiv. 
1910-11, p. 186. Pl. XX XVII. 

Pitioy, J. Etudes sur L’anciens lieux de sé- 
pulture dans |’Aisne. (Glass from Vermand, 


ad to 5th century A.D.) 
PistoLesi, Erasmo. R. Museo Borbonico. 
Roma 1845. 


Puinivs. Historia Naturalis. (Glass, II, 36.) 

Po.tack, Lupovico. Collectione Prospero 
Sarti. Roma 1906. 

PoppELREvTER, J. Zeitschr. f. christl. Kunst, 
1908, f. 12; Die rém. Graber KGlns. Bon- 
ner Jahrb. 114, p. 350. 

Powe tt, H. J. Principles of glass making. 
London 1883. 

Propertius. Elegien IV 5, 6, (murrina). 

Provapa.ierr. Catal. verres antiques et fai- 
ences, Mar. 28, 1912, Nos. 8, 9. 

QuicueraT, J.E.D. De quelques piéces 
curieuses de verrerie antique. Revue 
archéolog., 1874, I, pp. 73-82. 

Razourpin, L. Découverte d’une sépulture 
gallo-romain a Héricy-sur-Seine. Melun, 
1896, p. II. 

Reap, Cu. H. British Museum Guide to the 
antiquities of the bronze age. London 
1904; On a Saracenic ‘goblet. Archaeologia, 
London, 1902; Glass inSouthSaxongraves, 
Archaeologia 58. 

Reims (VILLE DE Rerms). Catal. de Musée 
archéologique fondée par Th. Habert. 
Troyes, 1901. 

Reinacu, Satomon. Antiquités nationales 
du Musée du St. Germain en Laye. Paris 
1898. 

Reinecke, G. P. Glasperlen vorrémischer 
Zeiten. Altertiimer unsr. heidnischen Vor- 
zeit. V. Mainz 1911 (the first successful 
attempt at bead chronology of Hallstadt 
and La Téne). 

Riccr, Seymour DE. Catalogues of German 
antiques belonging to J. P. Morgan. Paris 
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1920. (The Quackerberg coll. from Nieder- 
breizig on the Weser; the Merovingian coll. 
made by Stanislaus Baron, Paris 1910; the 
Gallo-Roman antiquities, Paris 1911. Now 
in the Metrop. Mus. marked: 17, 193; 17, 
192317, 191). 

RicuTer, GiseELa M. A. The Room of ancient 
glass. Supplement Bulletin Metrop. Mus. 
June1g11; The Curtis Collection of ancient 
glass. Art in America 1914. 

Ripper, A. De. Collection de Clercq. Paris 
1888, (glass beaker with reliefs Pl. XI). 
RreceE., Avois. Die spatrémische Kunstin- 

dustrie in Oesterreich-Ungarn, Wien Igo!. 

Ritreriinc. Das frihrémische Lager bei 
Hofheim. Nassauer Annalen XV, 1912. 

Rivett-Carnac, Mrs. M. Ancient Indian 
beads. Journ. Indian art, V, 9, p. 15 Lon- 
don Igoo. 

Rocuette, Raout. Choix de peintures de 
Pompéi. Paris 1867. 

Rotorr. Murrhina a porcelain. In Wolff und 
Buttmann. Museum d. Altertumswissen- 
schaft, II, p. 50. 

RosEnBERG, Max. Aegyptische Einlagen in 
Gold und Silver. 1906, p. 8. 

Rosst, G. B. pe. Bullettino Napolitano, 1853, 
p-133, Pl. [X (engraved glasses) ; Bullettino 
di archeologia Christiana, Dec. 1864. 

Rycu, K. Norske oldsager. Kristiania 1885. 

SaBe.ticus, M. A. De Venetae urbis situ. 
Venezia 1490. 

SapvowskI, J. N. V. Die Handelstrassen der 
Griechen und Rémer. Jena 1877. 

Saciio. Daremberg et Saglio. Dictionnaire 
des antiquités greques et romaines (Glass 
by Morin-Jean). 

SamBon, ArTHUR. Le musée municipal de 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. Tome II, 1905, n, 6, p. 
264;—III, 1906, p. 477; Les verres antiques. 
“Le Musée.” III, 1906, pp.477-524. 

Sanoioral, Gioraio. Collezione di vetri an- 
tichi. Milano 1914. (With a preface by 
Froehner.) 

SarRE, FRIEDRICH. Jahrb.d.k.preuss. Kunst- 
sammlungen, 1908; Die Kleinfunde von 
Samarra. Der Islam, V, 1914, (p. 180, Pl. 
2, 3, f. 4. Superposed plates with Sassanian 
birds and rider) ; Die Keramik von Samarra 
Berlin 1925. 

SauvaceE, H. E. Notes diverses sur la verre- 
rie du Boulonnais. Bulletin de la Société 


académ. Boulogne-sur-Mer. V, pp. 236, 
736; Tome VII. 

Sauzay, A. La verrerie depuis les temps les 
plus reculés jusqu’a nos jours. Paris 1869; 
Wonders of glass making in all ages. New 
York 1885; Musée de la Renaissance. Ser. 
F. Paris 1867. Notices de la verrerie et 
des vitraux (Louvre) Paris 1882. 

SCHATZHOHLE, Dre. Aus den syrischen texte 
... v. Carl Bezold. Leipzig 1888. 

ScHEBEK, Ep. Boéhmens Glasindustrie und 
Glashandel. Prag 1878. 

ScHLIEMANN. H. Ilios. New York. 1881; My- 
cene and Tiryns. 1878. 

ScumipT, Rosert. Das Glas. Handbuch d.k. 
Museen zu Berlin 1912. (Fig. 29, applied 
moulded disks p. 110, 11, 23, 24, 28); Die 
Glaser der Sammlung Mihsam. Berlinig14. 

Scumoranz, Gustav. Altoriental. Glasge- 
faisse. Wien 1898; Old oriental gilt and 
enameled glass vessels. Vienna and London 
1899. 

ScureEIBeER, TH. Kulturhistorischer Bilder- 
atlas. (Glas Pl. 20) Leipzig 1883. 

ScHUERMANNS, H. Verres a cours de char. 
Namur 1893. (Thirty circus beakers were 
then known.) 

Scuuttze, Vixtor. Archdologie der alt- 
christlichen Kunst. 1895. (p. 306.) 

Scuutz, H. Das Glas. Miinchen 1923. 

ScHWEIGHAUSER, J.G. Kunstblatt. 1826, p. 
358;—Bonner Jahrb. V, VI, p. 389; Mém- 
oires de la Société des Antiq. de France. 
VI, 1842. 

Sever, A. Kunstgewerbliches Skizzenbuch. 
Stuttgart 1899. 

Sevuin, E. unp K. Warzincer. Jericho. 
(Wissenschaftl. Ver6ffentlichungen deut- 
scher Orientgesellschaft. Blatt 45, III, 9, 
p- 156.) Leipzig 1913. 

Semper, GortTrrieD. Der Stil. Miinchen 
1878. (II, 178, 183, 186.) 

Serot, G. La necropoli barbarica di Castel 
Trosino. Mon. ant. Roma 1902 (Dated 
578-610, A.D.) 

SERoux p’Acincourt. Hist. de l’art par les 
monuments. Paris 1828. English transl. 
London 1847. 

SLADE Cotection, Lonpon 1871. (XXVIII, 
green bowl with five sides, 832” by 4”, 
in the treasury of S. Mark, Venice, classed 
as Arabic.) 
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Situ, Roacu. Illustrations of Roman Lon- 
don: Collectanea antic. (II, 16, circus 
beakers); Catalogue Museum of London 
antiquities. 

Société pour la recherche et la conservation 
des monuments histor. du Grand-Duché 
de Luxembourg. Bulletin, 5. 1849. 

Sorzocno, E. L’arte del vetro. Milano 1882. 

SraDINGER, Pautus. Zeitschrift f. Ethno- 
logie (III, IV, Star beads). 

Sratius, P. Parinius. Sylvanum libri I, 6, 
73. Platforms and walls of glass. 

SrepHANI, Lupoitr. Compte-rendu., 1874, 
(p. 25, WI. 3); 1881 (gold-glass technic by 
roughing the surface of the glass) ; Nimbus 
und Strahlenkranz. K. Akad. d. Wiss. 1859. 
St. Petersburg. 

STrERNE, Carus. The northern origin of the 
story of Troy. Open Court Aug. 1918. 
(The Tragliatella vase illustrated.) 

SrraBo. Rerum Geographicarum. (Colored 
glass in Egypt, XVII, 758.) 

Srraus, A. La cimitiére de Strassbourg. An- 
nales archéol. de Namur, VI 345; VIII, 
327; XXI, frankish glass by Bequet. 

StrEHBLOW, H. Der Schmuck des Glasses. 
Leipzig 1920. 

SrrzycowskI, Joser. Der Dom zu Achen. 
Jahrb. d. preuss. Kunstsamml. 1902; Ur- 
sprung der christl. Kichen-Kunst. Leipzig 
1920. (p. 127, 148, 150.) 

STUCKELBERG, E. T. Schweitzerischer An- 
zeiger, 7, p. 266; Geschichte der Reliquien 
in der Schweiz. Ziirich 1902. (Schweitz. 
Gesellsch. f. Volkerkunde, 1, 5.) 

Tatmup. Order for the “Small Fiest.”” (The 
art of uncolored glass lost with the destruc- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple.) 

TarameE_tt, A. Notizie degli scavi, 1918, 6. 
285 (Glass from Cornus, Sardinia. Roman 
period, 1st to 4th century A.D.). 

Turopuitus PrespyTer (b. in Paderborn, 
Germany, about 1050, d. about 1125). 
Diversarum artium schedula (By A. Ilg, in 
Eitelbergers Quellenschriften, V. 8). Wien 
1874; An essay upon various arts. 1847 
(glass 110-189). 

THIEBAULD, Sisson. Verres antiques. Revue 
Art et décoration. Paris 1902. 

Tuierscu, Frieprich W. Ueber die Vasa- 
murrina der Alten. Sitzungsber. d.k. bayer. 


Akad. d. Wiss. 1 KI. p. 439-509. 1835. 


TiscuLer, C. Kurzer Abriss der Geschichte 
des Emails. Sitzungsber. d. Kénigsberger 
Gesellschaft f. Anthropologie. 1886; Vor- 
rémisches und rémisches Email. Verhandl. 
der 17 Versamml. d. deutschen Gesellsch. f. 
Anthropologie. Stettin 1886; Die Aggry- 
perlen und die Herstellung farbiger Glaser 
im Altertume. Sitzungsber. K6nigsberger 
Gesellsch. Physik-Oekonom. 27, 1887. 

Tozzi, O.iviero. Vetri cimiteriali con figure 
in oro. Museo Vaticano Roma 1902. 

TreEBELLIUS Po.tio. Life of Gallienus (Salo- 
nina deceived with artificial jewels. The 
culprit pardoned), XII. 

TscHENnTSCHER, E. Handbuch d. Glasfabrica- 
tion. Weimar 1885. 

Uruicus, L. Vasa diatreta. Bonner Jahrb. 6, 
1844, p. 376; Bonner Jahrb. 5, p. 277, Pl. 45 
Neuester Zuwachs des k. Museums, Bon- 
ner Jahrb. 1846, p. 151, Pl. 2. 

VAILLANT, O. LE, DELA Fierre. Les verreries 
dela Normandie. Rouen 1873. 

Variant, V. J. Quelques verreries romaines 
de Boulogne-sur-Mer. Revue archéolog. 
3d. ser. XIII, 1889; Epigraphie de la Mo- 
rinie. Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1g00 (Cup with 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, from Vieil-Atre, 1888). 

VaissiER, ALF. Le cimitiére gallo-romain de 
la Viotte a Besancon. Mémoires de So- 
ciété d’émulation du Doubs, 1885, p. 405. 
Ampulla flask. Horizontal serpents. (3d 
century A. D.) 

VaissieR, ALF. ET Castan, Auc. Vase pri- 
apique en verre du Musée de Besangon. 
Mem. de la Société d’émulat. du Doubs. 
1887, p. 249. Cameo oenochoe. 

Venturi, Atpotro. L’arte. Milano 1898. 
(p. 455); Storia dell’arte italiano. 1924. 

VeRNEUIL, M. P. Les pates de verre. Art et 
decoration 1909. 

VerTHEIM. Vasa Murrina. Helmstadt 1791. 
(Kisa). 

VILLEGILLE, DE LA. Bulletin. du Comité de 
la langue, de l’histoire et des arts de la 
France, 1857, p. 919. 

Vircnow, R. Vortrag bei der Anthropolo- 
genversammlung in Breslau 1884; Das 
Griberfeld von Koban (Kaukasus). Berlin 
1883. 

Voret, Herman. Die altchristlichen Gold- 
gliser. Freiburg i. B. 1899. (538 specimen 
referred to.) 
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Vopetius, Ep. Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Glasindustrie Bayerns. Stuttgart 1895. 
VoraGINnE, JAcosus DE. Chronicon XVIII 
(Sacro Catino, described as a Christ relic). 

In Muratori: Rerum Ital. IX. 

Wattace, M. A. Glass in the Old World. 
Dunlap, London. 

Wa tis, Henry. The antique glass at the 
Naples Museum. The Art Journal Dec. 
1889, (pp. 311-315). 

Wa trar-Ricuartz. Museum. Fihrer. Koln. 
1902. 

Way,H.M.L. Aspley Pellat’s glass cameos. 
(Connoisseur) 1922; Glass paper weights. 
(Connoisseur) 1920. 

WECcKERLING. Das Paulus Museum, Worms. 

WEeErTH, E. aus’m. Rémische Glaser. Jahrb. 
d.Verein v. Altumsfreunden im Rheinlande. 
LXIV, 1878, 1880, p. 49; Romische Glaser. 
Bonner Jahrb. 1880 (Pagan and Christian 
chalices); zur Erinnerung d. Carl Dischsche 
Sammlung rémischer Glaser. BonnerJahrb. 
74, 1882, Pl. 3, 4; also No. 76, 1883. Pl. 2, 
p. 63; Winkelmann Programm 1870. 

WE cKer, T. G. Prometeus Menschenoffer 
und die vier Japetiden an einem Glasge- 
fass. Bonner Jahrb. 28, 1860. p. 54. 

Wisere. DerEinfluss der Klassischen Volker 
auf den Norden durch den Handelsverkehr. 
Hambur 1867. 


Wieseter, J. Bonner Jahrb. 60 (p. 121, 
reads “pterotos”’ instead of ‘‘petrotos” in 
reference to the vases broken by Nero). 

WILKINSON, Sir Joun Garpner. The man- 
ners and customs of the ancient Egyptians. 
London 1879. 

WituiaM oF Tyre (1130-88). Bello sacro. 
X, 16, (mentions having seen the Sacro 
Catino in Genoa). 

Witimowsk1, von. Archdologische Funde 
in Trier und Umgegend, Trier, 1873, p. 73. 

Woermann, Kart. Geschichte der Kunst 
aller Zeiten und Vélker. Leipzig 1911. 
(I, p. 184.) 

Worsaa, J. J.O. Zur Altertumskunde Nor- 
dens. Kopenhagen 1859. 

Wutrr, Hanpsucu p. KunsTwIssENSCHAF- 
TEN. Altchristliche u. Byzantin. Kunst. 
Berlin, Akad. Verlagsgesellsch. Atheneion, 
M.B.H.;Altchristliche Bilderwerke LVIII. 

Wy pe, C.H. German glass drinking vessels 
painted in enamel colours. Connoisseur. 
London 1904. 

ZauN, R. Sammlungen Bachstitz 1921. 

ZAHN, WILHELM. Les plus beaux ornements 
et les tableaux... Pompeii et Herculanum 
et Stabiae. Berlin 1858. 

ZANETTI, V. Monografia della vetraria 
veneziana. Venezia 1873; Museo civico di 
Murano. Venezia 1866. 
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Aaron’s ROD, staff, buds, 507. 

ABEL, 508. 

ACCUMULATIVE SYMMETRY, 87. 

ACETABULUM, $2. 

ADAM’s BOOK, 489, 490. 

ALABASTRON, 81, 122. 

ALEXANDRIAN MOSAIC GL., 137, 
194. 

Atronso VII, 713. 

ALMGREN, Swedish gl., 389. 

ALMOND LIP, 14. 

Au-Morasim, 675, 676. 

AMATLLER CANTHARUS, 
beaker, 715. 

Amor anpD Psycue, gold-gl., 55. 

Ampuora, 64;—ground decor., 
392;—horizontal flutings, 331. 

AmPuHoRISK, 81, 122, 290;—honey- 
comb decor., 390;—the Moore 
a., 392;—Sidonian a., 311, 331; 
—j3dc. A.D., 361. 

AMPULLA BOTTLES, Ist c. A.D., 
292, 296; 2d c. A.D., 349, 369;— 
Cologne a., 408;—cups, 444;— 
depressed, 613;—flasks, 292, 
349 37% 4453—Jars, 333, 3355 
345, 445;—depressed decor., 
614;—moulded, 333, 334) 3393— 
pitchers, 446;—potoria, 63. 

AmsTERDAM Museum, 661. 

AMULETS, 517;—barrel cases, 368; 
—case, §22;—in the round, 518. 

Amutetic, Omphalos net, 83;— 
flasks, 60;—statues, 517;—talis- 
mans, $17. 

ANAGLYPHA TRAJANI, 84. 

ANIMAL decorations, 388;—disks, 
40;—figures, 611;—supporting 
vessels, 588. 

ANKA, 672. 

AnkH, angels, 510, 672;—guard- 
ians, 510. 

ANTHEMION, 272. 

ANTIOCH CHALICE, 470-472, 518, 

70. 

ApocatypsE, Christ—lion, 534. 

APOSTLE BUST PORTRAITS, 650. 

ApoTHEOs!s, flask, 483;—represen- 
tations, 484, 470, 471. 

APPLIED, animal figures, 388;— 
disks, 41, 612;—gold-gl. disks, 
571. 

ARABIC PERIOD, 673. 

ARCH, GATE, 508. 

ARCHED FLUTINGS, 448, 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS, 392. 

ARGONAUTFLASK, 231,254. Fig.223. 
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ArRETINE, bowls, 113, 167;—terra- 
cotta, 737. 

ARTAX, 271. 

Art BULLETIN, 191. 

ARTIFICIAL GLASS, 5. 

ARYBALLOS, 63, 293. 

Asu URN, 69. 

ASINIUS, 271, 

Askos, 63. 

ASYMMETRIC DESIGN, 87, 88. 

AULDJO CAMEO PITCHER, 103, 157. 

AzURE BLUE GL. 10. 


BACCHUS FLASKS, 329. 

Bacustitz CoLtecrion, 652. 

BALL FLASKS, 61. 

BALSAMARIA, 81. 

BALSAM VIALS, 81, 

BAMBINO, 518, 521. 

BANDED cups, 211;—lotus cups, 
TSE PLS 37: 

BAND FRAGMENTS, 652. 

BARBOTIN, 32. 

BARREL FLASKS, 368. 

BARTHOLLINI, 261, 314. 

BASE MOULDING, 598. 

BASE STAMPS, 29. 

BASE OF VASE, 28. 

BasKET, 636. 

BASKET, decor., 
design, 271. 

BASKET JAR, 429. 

Beaps, chronology, 639;—lotus 
b., 83;—middle age, 639. 

Beakers, ARrasic, 677;—foot- 
stand, 424;—ground patterns, 
423;—Joseph of Arimathea, 470; 
—lotus buds, 294;—Moore Coll., 
424, 425;—names of, 49;— 
Pompeiian, 293;—pottery, 51;— 
3d c. A.D., 423;—types, 357;— 
Holy Cross, 474. 

BECKMANN, on mirrors, 46. 

BELLONS, PLATE, 548. 

BELL-SHAPED candlestick vial, 450. 

BELUS RIVER, I. 

Beni Hassan, 2. 

BERLIN PAD-GL. AMPHORA, 71. 

BEROIA GOBLET, 272. 

BERTHOUVILLE CUPS, 278. 

BrBLE SYMBOLS, 473. 

Bissinc on Fayoum gl., 671. 

Brack, glass, 10;—lines, 41;— 
borders on painting, 411. 

Bioop, drops, 470;—sacred bl., 521. 

BLOWN-IN-A-MOULD GL., 7. 

Bown GL., from bubble, 6. 
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BomByYLi0os, 63. 

Bonner ProvinciaL Museum, 
flask, 412. 

Book covers, symbols, 503. 

Boor DEcor., 610, 

Borcuesi, Count, Cott., 573. 

BoscorEALE VESSELS, 51. 

Bosses on cups and lamps, 387. 

Bort Les, $9. 

Bottom designs, 29;—star, 600. 

BouLocne FLASK, 378. 

BourDELEY PLATE, 408. 

Bow s, 48;—beaker, 49;—cup, 3d 
c.A.D., 388;—jar, 614;— pressed 
decor. on, 428. 

BRACELET, 636. 

BRACELET RIM, lip, 14;—on bowl 
jar, 443;—collar, 316. 

Bresitau Museum, 275. 

BROAKEN SPEAR, 469. 

Brookiyn Museum, chalice, 410; 
—vials, 449;—Fayoum glass, 
654;—Wilbour Collection, 654. 

BUBBLE-BLOWN GL., 6, 

BUCKLED, decor., 42, 281;—vases, 
3d c. A.D., 427;—modern, 732. 

Bups, on Aaron rods, 507;—on 
applied decor., 389. 

BULGE, NECK, 16, 

BuLLa, 275. 

Busu, burning, of Abraham with 
Cross, 504. 

Bust Portraits, Christ, 472;— 
with Crosses, 534. 

BuTTON BEADS, 84, 127, 131. 

BYZANTINE NECKLACE, 649. 


Cacuiari Museu, 314. 

CAGNOLA DIATRETA, 456. 

Cairo, Fayoum gl., 671. 

Cauix, 52, 507. 

Cameo gl., 8, 32, 93-111, 155-158; 
—fragments, 123;—Moore, 156. 

Campana, beaker, 113, 167;— 
cup, painted, 412. 

CANA, JARS, $19. 

CANDLESTICK, 272, 532;—vials, 


449. 

CanTEEN, 64, 368, 446;—dolphin 
handles, 445;—flasks, 368. 

CaNnTHARUS types, 51, 355, 360;— 
with double, inner, cup, 212;— 
goblets with handles, 360;— 
Morgan, 653. 

CapirotinE Museum, 407. 

CaPurT FLASKS, 299, 329. 

Carafe, 59. 


CarcHEsiuM, 50;—beaker, 359;— 
goblet, 360;—urns, 154. 

Carpanus, on murrhina, 170. 

CARINATED FLASK, 291, 3473 363, 
371. 

CarMANIA, murrhina, 172. 

CasTELLANI, Medusa mask, 157;— 
beaker, 549. 

CasTEL TROSINO, 640. 

Cartcues, drops, knobs, 616. 

CELL, decor., 31;—enamel, 41. 

CENTAUR PLATE, 408. 

Ceres, 611. 

CEsNOLA COLLECTION, 274. 

Cuarr oF St. PETER, 533. 

CuHaLices, 50, 278, 382;—Au- 
gustan period, 278;—with blood 
drop decor., 467;—with hosts, 
468, 516, 519;—miniature ch., 
289. Pi. 62. 

CHARIOT SCENES, 274. 

CHERUB HEAD, 330. 

CHERUBIM, 510, 672. 

CHESSMEN, 127, 131. 

Cum RA, 672. 

CHOSROES PLATE, 657. 

Curist figure, 467;—monogram, 
536;—-with serpent, 483;—ris- 
ing from paten and chalice, 471; 
—preaching to the animals, 574; 
—winged, $33. 

CHRISTIAN CHALICES, 382;—gold- 
gl., 569. 

CHRISTMAS KETTLE, 537+ 

CHRISTOGRAM, 535. 

CHRONOLOGICAL PERIODS, I02. 

Curono.ocy of beads, 639;—of 
Gaul gl. see Morin-Jean;—of 
Venetian gl. industry, 757- 

CINERARY URNS, 69, 152, 290;— 
athc. A.D., 633. 

CIRCULAR DISKS, 470. 

CIRCUS VESSELS, 273. 

Cxarms for origin of gl., 1. 

CxassIFIcaTION of types, 118. 

CLAY AMULETS, 537. 

COAST SCENES, 412. 

CoLiar RIM, 14. 

COLORS OF GL., I0. 

Cotorep GL., Arabic, 674. 

CoLUMN OF FLAGELLATION, 472. 

Cotumnar, balsam flask, 33;— 
flask, 81;—mosaic gl., 193;—rod 
gl.,8;—rods,193;—-vase (Moore), 
121, 

Cotumns IN PiLate’s HOUSE, 81, 

Commopus, FENGITES, 46. 

Concave base, 30;—disks, 392;— 
symbols, 487. 

ConE-SHAPED cups, lamps, 387. 

ConicAL JARS, 604. 

ConsTANs, martyr, 549- 

ConsTANTINEAN PERIOD, 116, 460. 

Coptic, medal, 538;—chalices, 
379» 382;—flasks, 81. 


CorDED RIM, 14. 

CorE-WOUND GL. 5, 23, 33 35> 
533—types, 120. 

CraTerR, 51;—with enameled 
decor., 154;—urns, 154, 289. 

CRENULATE BASE, 30. 

CRENULATIONS, 317. 

CROSSED STAFFS, 509. 

CROSSING RODS, 32. 

Cross UNDER ARCH, 505;—Con- 
stantinean, on flask, -484;—on 
Golgotha, 488, 469, 5363;— 
earliest Latin Cross, 484, 485. 

Cross-HATCHED FIELDS, 467. 

Crue, 62. 

Crysrtat for gl., 9. 

Cusic FLASK, 609. 

CuM4 PINAX, 412. 

Cup BEARER’S LAMP, 692. 

Cups, 48;—with applied decor., 
388;—with bosses, 444;—Castel 
Trosino, 649;—mouth of c., 12. 

CYLINDER, 275. 

Cyprus BEAKER, 245, 274. 


Damascus beaker, 570;—enameled 
gl. 673;—lamps, 691. 

Dare, determination of, 85. 

Dare fruit, 307, 330;—flask, 330. 

Decorations, 31;—2d c. A.D., 
3173—3d c. A.D., 3753—4th c. 
A.D., 423, 633. 

DELATTRE, 45. 

Demijoun, 58. 

DEPRESSED OVALS, 455, 614. 

Desicn, types, 87. 

DererioraTions of gl., 4. 

DIAGRAMS, 96-100. 

DIAPHRAGM, 16, 333- 

DiaTretA, diatretum, 44, 456;— 
net work, 457;—imitations, 382, 
457;—vera, genuine, 458. 

Diminisuine a rod of gl., 194. 

Dionysus BEAKER, 207, 215, 232. 

DipPER, 52. 

DIPPING THE BREAD, 537, 538- 

DisH, 47. 

Disks, 31;—applied, 612;—amu- 
lets, 532. 

Do .ium URN, 152. 

Dotpuin, §22;—handles, 19, 2935 
—Jonah, 611. 

DomEsTIC GL., 423, 693. 

DovsLe, cup, 177, 212;—flask, 588; 
—herm, 734;—1im collar, 316. 

Dove, 470, 484, 522, 543- 

DRAGGED PATTERN, 37, 230, Fig. 
166, f;—3d c. A.D., 455;—4th 
c. A.D., 633;—in hard matrix, 
652. 

Dracon, 672. 

DracGon FLY LARVA, 611. 

DrinkinG, cup, 48;—horns, 381. 

Drop, catches, 616;—mouth, 12. 

Droppers, 60;—Arabic, 676. 
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Drops, 292. 

Duck, 611. 

DyNnaMIC SYMMETRY, 87, 95;— 
rectangles, 96. 


Ear HANDLES, 19;—loops, 37. 

EARTH COLORS, 4I. 

Epcar, 380, 613, 634. 

Ecyprtin, gl., 120, 653;—periods, 
11g, 121. 

Errenaios, beaker, 271. 

ELepuant, head, 611;—trunks, 
638. 

EMERALD GREEN GL.,10;—of Nero, 
45;—colored pitcher, 601. 

ENAMEL, 40. 

ENAMELED GL., 75, 673;—chro- 
nology, 674;—pad-glass, 153;— 
Ptolemaic, 153. 

Encravep, beaker, 549;—Chris- 
tian gl., 546;—cup, Moore 
Coll., 410;—honeycombs, 390; 
—scenes, 393;—types, jd c. 
A.D., 390;—vase, 391, 407, 410; 
—best known specimens, 410. 

ENNION GL., 231, 239, 271. 

ERATAOTH, 537- 

ER0s JAR, 303, 330 

ETRoG REPRESENT., 252. 

Evenarist, chalices, 503;— 
pitcher, 516. 

EuGENES, 271. 

Ewer, 62. 

EXAGGERATED SHOULDER, 633. 

EYE GLASSES, 45. 

EYELETS, 27. 


FABER OCULARIS, 45. 

FAcES, 470. 

FatimipE, silver plates, 675;— 
enameled gl., 675. 

FAuN FLASK, 301, 330. 

FayouM GL., 653, 654. 

FECAMP AMPHORA, 696. 

Fencires, phengite, 46, 168. 

Ficurep vases, Arabic, 676. 

Ficures, human, 508. 

FIsH AMULET, 522. 

FIsHEs APPLIED, 3d c. A.D., 388. 
Fiso —Curist, 611;—with Christ 
seal, 531;—flask, 331. 
FLAGELLATION COLUMN, 

rods, 543: 

FLAGon, 59. 

FLARE RIM, 13. 

Fiasks, 60;—with inscriptions, 
609;—with foot and leg designs, 
610;—with wreaths, 253. 

Fiinvers PETRIE, 3. 

FLow_ERs, 611. 

FLuTep, rim, 287;—rim band, 314. 

Fonp1 p’oro, bottoms, $50. 

FoLpDED GL. SIDES, 736. 

FOo.iATE DECOR., 37. 

Foot OF VASE, 29. 
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Foor AND LEG DECOR., 609. 

Four Bopy CAVITIES, 588. 

Four-siDED JARs, lotus decor., 599. 

Fourtn c. A.D. GL., 429;—ritual 
gl., 460. 

FRAGMENTARY CONDITIONS, gold- 
gl., 567. 

FRANKISH GL., 640. 

FROEHNER CAMEO VASE, 157. 

Frocs, 522, $33. 

FRONTINUS VESSELS, 367. 

Fruits oF LIFE, 470;—other fruit, 
611. 

FuNERAL LILIES, 83. 

FUNNEL-SHAPED BEAKERS, lamps, 


385;—cups, 387 


Gaszatua, Golgotha, 504. 
GaBRIEL, ARCHANGEL, $37. 
GALAHAD LEGEND, 472. 

GALLIc cups, 273. 

GALLIENUS, II. 

Gans CoLLeEcTION, 272. 

GATE OF PARADISE, 508. 

Gems, intaglio, relief, 135. 

Geometric design, 254;—engrav- 
ing, 392;—flask, 254;—system, 

GLADIATORIAL CUPS, 274. 

GLapiaTors, names of, 274;— 
scenes, engraved, 392. 

Grass, beads, 82;—chronology, 
639;—disks reliefs, 123;—group, 
2;—ovens, 3. 

Gaze, 3;—period of, 115. 

GLossy MATRIX, 325, 333- 

GoBLETS, name derivation, 49;— 
types, 357- 

Gotp-ciass, 8, 55;—bottoms, ring 
base, 571;—disks, 567;—4th c. 
A.D.,550;—Jewish symbols, 569; 
—rods, 44;—tile (Moore), 414; 
—types, 194. 

GOLD ENAMEL, 42. 

Go.pen, calf, 488;—Ram, with g. 
fleece, 533. 

Gotcortna, Russian art, 490. 

Goose, 611. 

GorDIANUS, 634. 

GourRDON CHALICE, 382. 

Gratz, Holy, 520;—claims, 715;— 
vessels, 694. 

Grarrito, gold-gl., 568. 

Grape FLASK, neck collar, 309, 
331;—4th c. A.D., 586. 

Grirrin, gryph, 672, 675. 

GROUND TECHNIC, 42;—designs, 
391. 

Goa of birds, 248;—of H. 
Cross, 510, 672. 

Guptot y CunILL, 715. 

GuILLERMO EmsriaGo, II, 713. 

Gurra decor., 31, 77, 79, 313;— 
drops, 39. 


Hapr AL, I. 

Hamsipeg, Jay, 86. 

HAND FLASKs, 275, 

Hanp es, 18;—endings, 26, 27;— 
on neck, 361, 426;—extrava- 
gant, 443, 444. 

HarD MATRIX, 333. 

HarVEST BEAKER, 409. 

Havemeyer Co..ectIon, 455. 

HEAD FLASKS, 329. 

Heap of gl., 21;—on glass, 652. 

Hearst, Mrs. PHEBEA., plate, 147. 

HEBE, 394. 

HEDWIG GLASSES, 651. 

HELIcom, 37. 

HELLENISTIC MARBLE HERM, 735. 

HERA, 394. 

HERACLIUS, I, 10, 674. 

HERMITAGE cup, cantharus, 44. 

HERRINGBONE PATTERN, 37. 

HEXAGON PATTERNS, 390. 

HIMuInGoltE, painted cups, 414. 

Ho.mos, 61. 

Hoty Cross AnD ors, 489. 

Hoty Gralt VESSELS, 694. 

Hoty Viren, 9. 

HomBErG PYXIS, 412. 

HonEYCOMB CELLS, 43;—2d c. 
A.D., 319;—decor., 39°. 

HorizonTAL HANDLES, 26, 

Horns, 379, 381. 

HovusEHOLD IMPLEMENTS, 283. 

HYA os, 3. 


IMBEDDED MOSAICS, IgI, 192. 

IMITATIONS, IO, 11, 733- 

INCENSE BEAKER, 693. 

INCRUSTATIONS, 32. 

IncRUSTED MosaIcs, 192. 

INEFFABLE NAME, 569. 

INTAGLIO GL., 167. 

INTERIOR MATRIX DECOR., 44. 

TRIDESCENCE, §. 

Istpor oF SEVILLE, I. 

Isoita FARNESE, 174. 

Ivory PASTE GL., 4;—patella cups, 
210. 


Jasos Mountaln, 504. 

Jacopo pi VoRAGINE, 714. 

JaDE, 170. 

Jann, OTTO, 372. 

Jars, $7, 423;—of Cana, 519;— 
cylinder neck, 613;—with disks, 
612;—Jewish symbols, 488;— 
dragged pattern, 455;—sunk 
shoulder, 614;—star decor., 609; 
—thread decor., 613;—twelve 
handles, 430. 

JerusALEM, enameled beaker, 
689;—columns, 81. 

JEWISH CANDLE (lamp) STICK, 507; 
—gl., 9;—symbolic decor., 486, 
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Joun, St., head, 533. 

JosepH oF ARIMATHEA, 518, 520, 
JosEPHES, 717. 

Joseruus on gl., 1, 9. 

Juan DE La PENA, 713. 

Jus, 57. 

Junction neck with body, 16. 


Keys, 521. 

KHamIsSOs cup, 412. 

Kwop, handles, 19;—catches, 616. 
KoryLiskOs FLASKS, 61, 
Koucnakyj1, Henry, 650. 
Koucuakji BEAKER with lions, 651. 
Kusun Mosque, 692. 

Kyor, 716. 


LaByYRINTH, 489. 

LacE-GLASS, 43, 192. 

LacryMaRIA VIALS, 289. 

Lapper, soul ., 469. 

LaDLEs, 52. 

Lacuna, 58. 

LaMELLATED gl., 198;—mosaics, 
159-163;—patterns, 32. 

LAMB AMULET, 534. 

LamP WITH BOSSES, 387. 

Lamp, cones, 387;—Arabic, 691;— 
symbols on, 544. 

Lansinc, on Fayoum gl., 671. 

Latin Cross, 469, 536. 

Laurer, BERTHOLD, 170. 
Lazarus, 521, 639;— beaker 
(Moore), 547;—v. Rath, 409. 

Lees, on jar, 613. 

LEKYTHOS FLASK, 61. 

LENSES, 45. 

LiBATION FLASK, moon deity, 305, 
339: 

LisELuvta, larva, 611. 

LIGHTHOUSE, 412. 

Line work, engraved, 392. 

Lion, Christ on amulet,534;—guar- 
dians of Ineffable Name, 569. 

Lip RM, 13. 

LoMBARD GL., 640. 

Loop HANDLES, IQ. 

Lorus, bead, 83;—network on 
Omphalos, 83;—bowls, silver, 
gl., 1st c. A.D., 212;—2d c., 3193 
—buds, applied, 360;—buds, 
Christian, 600;—cups, Ptole- 
maic, 179;—Syrian, Roman, 181, 
209, 212, 213;—2d c. A.D., 183; 
—patella and patera, 213;—pod 
design, 600;—rim, 15. 

Louvre, cameo vase, 105, 155;— 
painted ampulla, 414;—plate 
cover, 412;—plate, engraved, 
5473;—3d c. A.D., flasks, 389. 

Luck or EDENHALL, 689. 

Luas, 507. 

LyKURGUS VASE, 158, 456. 

LynkKeEus cuP, 408. 


MAARA VASE, 133- 
MacuLaTED GL., 193. 
MADONNA AND CHILD, 472. 
MaAInz PLATE, 408. 
Mamouy, EL, SULTAN, 675. 
Manzon1, CounTESs, 573. 
MARBLED MOSAICS, 193. 


Mark, SaInT, 649, 650. 

MatHematics, dynamic symme- 
try, IOT. 

Matrix, 2;—bands, 43;—mosaics, 
31; 193- 


MEASuRES, 49, 285, 314. 

Mepusa disks, 40;—head amulet, 
5333-——masks, 157, 409. 

Mecacea, medal, 538. 

MeEcEs, 271. 

MELON, LOTUS BEADS, 83, 122. 

Memnovy, I. 

MERcuRY BOTTLES, 59. 

MEROVINGIAN GL., 378, 640. 

MERSEBURG CUP, 409. 

Merrop. Mus., Fayoum gl.,654- 

MICHAEL, 537- 

MiceEon, 674. 

Mitiin, A. L., 714. 

Minrature tablets or trays, 519. 

Mirrors, gl., 45. 

Mopivs TYPES, 314. 

Monkey with syrinx, 332. 

MonocraM, 536. 

Monsters, 611, 672. 

MonTSERRAT BEAKER, 695, 715. 

Moores, Mrs, W. H., cameo vase, 
156. Pl. 1; engraved cup, 410;— 
gold-gl. bottoms, 573;—intagl- 
ios, 167;—oriental potentate 
portrait, 195;—stratified flask, 
189;—three sided bottle, 201, 
203. 

Morean, Mr. J. P., CoLLection, 
378;—Merovingian gl., 640;— 
vase serpentine threads, 378;— 
Egyptian vases, 653. 

Morin-JEAN, 412. 

Mosaic GLass, 7, 165;—bowls, 
149, 195, 198;—cantharus, 198; 
—cantharus classification, 191; 
—columnar rod, 143, 193, 1973 
—cylinder bowl, 143;—frag- 
ments, 137, 194;—Holy Cross, 
650;—inlay, 46;— miniatures, 
139,197;—necklace, 650;—plant 
designs, 141, 196; —gl. plates, 
145, 147, 197;—units, 196. 

MoTHERAND DAUGHTER VASE, 734- 

Mou pep GL.,5,6;—decor., 42,604. 

Mount CarMEL, I. 

Mouse, 611. 

Mout, II. 

Mus, 49. 

Murray, M. A,, on the Grail L., 
520. 

Murruina, Murrina, 170. 

Myrrua, Myrrhina, 170. 


Mystic animals, 672;—vases, 81, 
515, 516;—Jjars, 82. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ANIMALS, 672. 


Namts, H. Cross, 521, 535, 584- 

Names, on gl., 569. 

NAMUR FLASK, 377: 

NAPLES CAMEO VASES, 107, 
TIES 7- 

Naptes Museum, Pompeii, 
289. 

Napo.eon, Sacro Catino, Io. 

Narrow STEM, tall neck, 380. 

NAsHKI, inscript, 675. 

NATURAL GL., 3. 

Neck, 15;—bulge, 17;—decor. of, 
17;—Ting, 448. 

Neck.ace, Byzantine, 649, 651. 

NEIKAIS BEAKER, 243;—goblet, 
972. 

NEIKON, 271. 

NENNINGER, mosaic, 414. 

Nero, Murrhina, 172. 

Net, Omphalos, 83. 

NiessEN COLLECTION, 392;— 
beaker, engraved, 410. 

NIMES AMPULLA, 412. 

NITRE, I. 

Noa, 533- 

NocerA UMBRA, 640. 

Nora, 314. 

Norprup cups, 413. 

NuRreEMBERG, 651. 


109, 
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Octopus BEAKERS, 388. 

OpemirA, Portugal, 393. 

Opor, of gl., 5, 734;—of perfume, 
635. 

CEnocuoz, 63, 293, 371;——2d ©. 
A.D., 372- 

Ol FLASKS, 61. 

OLBIA, 379, 586. 

OLp TESTAMENT SYMBOL, 272,473. 

OmPHALOS, 83. 

ONOEL, 537. 

Onyx GL., 193;—cup, 713. 

OPAQUE GL., 4. 

OPEN WORK, 44. 

OPLADEN CUP, 409. 

OPTICAL GL., 45. 

OPUS INTERRASILE, 44. 

ORIENTAL PORTRAIT, 
pulla, 637. 

OrniTHOPOLIs, 129;—series of gl., 
248, 249. 

OVENS, 3. 

Overtaip and _ folded, 
threads, I9I. 

OVERLAPPING PATENS, 602. 

OxHIDE DECOR., 598. 


195;—am- 


3h 


Pap-ctass, 5;—bases, 151;—bowl, 
65, 134;—cups, 67;—urn, strati- 
fied decor., 153. 
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PainreD, beaker, 671;—bottles, 
414;—cups, 413;—designs, 31, 
411;—vases, 411-415;—Scandi- 
navian tombs, 413;—gold-gl., 
571, §72;—preservation of, 42. 

PALATINE PALACE, 401, 

PANTHEON, 394. 

PaPER-THIN VESSELS, 281, 295, 313. 

Papas, on murrhina, 173. 

PaRADE GL., 693. 

PaRALLeEL rods, 8;—lines, 392. 

Paropsis, Grail, 537. 

PASTOR MEUS, 581. 

PATELLA cups, 48, 165, 198, 209, 
351, 355;—2d c. A.D., 336. 

Paren, 47;—connected row of, 
604;—overlapping,602;—raised, 
602;—sunk, host raised, 602, 

PATERA BOWL, 48. 

PaTINA, 5, 47- 

Pau, St., 649, 650. 

PauLtus MusEuM BOWL, 548. 

PrEAcocK DRAGON, 672. 

Pear-sHAPED fi., 3d to 4the. A.D., 
450. 

PECTEN SHELLS, 381. 

PENDANTS ON VASES, 637. 

PERFUME SPRINKLER, 588. 

Periops of gl., 102, 115-117. 

Peripius, murrhina, 170. 

Pera.s, buds, 40. 

Perronivs, murrhina, 171. 

PuENGITE, fengites, 46, 168. 

PHIAL, 47. 

PHILIPPUS, 271. 

PHENICIA, I. 

PHRIXUS, 533. 

PIE ZEZES, 569. 

PILGRIM FLASK, 64, 133. 

Pincuep bands, 613, fin marks, 633; 
—catches, 615, 616. 

Ping, cone, 221, 251;—scales, 381, 
389. 

PioMBINO, 393- 

PIsA PLATE, 407. 

Pircuers, 62, 446;—1st c. A.D., 
293;—2d c. A.D., 372;—beaker 
patterns, 601 ;—depressed decor., 
601;—Pompeiian, 296;—spear 
and blood decor., 601. 

PircHER AMULETS, 519. 

Prant wit H. Cross, 504. 

Prate, 47;— handles 25;—up- 
right plates, 195. 

PLATTER, 47. 

Puiny, 1, 10, 170, 174. 

PLuMaATE, 37- 

PoLyP BEAKER, 388, 389- 

PoMEGRANATE decor., 221, 251, 
252. 

PomPEIIAN TYPES, 277-289. 

PoPuLonlA, 393- 

PorTA DEL PoPpULO FRAGMENTS OF 
GL, F794. 

PorTLAND CAMEO VASE, 93, 156. 
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Potrery, lamps, 545;— vases, 
316. 

PRACTICAL USE OF GL., 276. 

PRIESTESS HEAD VASE, 297, 319. 

PrisMAric, vessels, Christian, 599; 
—flasks, 60, 153, 293;—cube 
flasks, 313. 

Prososcis decor., 389. 

PROCESSIONAL SERIES, 131, 219, 
231, 249, 250. 

ProcuHus FLASKS, 61, 361, 446. 

PROMETHEUS CUP, 408. 

Prorok, Count Kuan DE, 45, 543. 

Proteman, Ptolemaic gl., 134. 

ProLeMals, I. 

Purse FLASK, 63. 

PUTEOLI FLASKS, 393. 

PytHon, 83. 

Pyxis, ivory paste gl., 232, 241, 
272, 


Rassirs on gl. beaker, 293. 

RAkKA GL., 675, 678, 689. 

RAPHAEL, 537. 

RECTANGLES, static, 95;—dy- 
namic, 96. 

REGENSBURG, 377. 

REIMs cuP, 409. 

Re.ier and pit decor., 600. 

REiquaries, altar type, 582. 

ReEsuRRECTION, amulet, 532;— 
Lazarus, 409, 546. 

RIBBED CUPS, 211. 

Rim, 13. 

Rive, finger, 82, 332;—on flasks 
etc., 637. 

Rinc DANCES, 409;—decor., 27;— 
handles, 25. 

Ritvat cups, 81;—dancers, 409; 
—flasks, 582, 585. 

Roap to Golgotha, 490, 522;—to 
Jerusalem, 489. 

RoBBERIES OF TOMBS, 649. 

Roccui, Proressor MARIANO, 573, 
58r. 

Rop, decor., 43;—lip, 43;—tube 
gl., 214. 

RoMuLws CABIN, 407. 

Rook-rook, 672. 

Root RECTANGLES, 96. 

Rope FRAME, 675. 

Rosettes and drops, 39. 

Ros!érE, murrhina, 170. 

RounD HANDLES, 20, 


SacreD, blood, 521;—shields, 603; 
—trees, 462. 

SACRIFICIAL CUPS, 48, 165, 209. 

Sacro CatTIno, 10, 11, 695, 713. 

SADDLE-BAG TYPES, 587. 

Saint Augustine on chalices, 382; 
—Jerome, 382;—Mark, church 
of, diatreta, 458;—Peter’s basil- 
ica, 81;—Quentin plate, 548. 

SALonInA, jewels, II. 


SALVER, 47. 

SALTPETER, I. 

SAMARRA WARE, 675. 

SANDOVAL, 714. 

Santo GRIAL, 695, 696. 

SARDINIAN GL., 314. 

SARGON VASE, 121, 

SARTI PLATE, 548. 

Sassantan gl., 487, 597, 612;— 
silver, 675. 

SAUCER, 47. 

SCALES, 39. 

ScAURUS CAMEOTILE, 158. 

Scumipt, Rosert, Catal., 380, 638. 

Scumoranz, Arabic gl.,673, 678;— 
dating, 692. 

ScHNYDER, mystic vases, 516. 

SCODELLA, 51. 

Scorpion, painted, 413. 

ScrEW NECK, 610. 

ScyPHUS VASES, $1, 52,154. 

SECOND CENTURY GL., 315. 

SENECA, IO, 

SERPENTINE DECORATIONS, 377, 
378, 381, 637. 

SEVEN-BRANCHED LAMP (candle) 
STICK, 532, 569. 

SEVERIN, St., plate, 571. 

SHARK EGG, 611. 

SHIELDs with bosses, 604. 

SHOE MOULD, 43. 

SHOULDER TYPES, 18, 634. 

SIDERIAL POWERS, 537. 

SIDONIAN, period and gl., 128, 
130, 151;—moulded gl., 225, 231- 
254, 291;—Titual, 207;—rod-gl., 
207;—symmetry, 208. 

Srmpium, 48. 

SIRIUS STAR, 536. 

Srx-sIDED bowls, 48;—flasks, 217, 
321, 331, 472. 

SKULL oF ADAM, 490. 

Stave gl., beaker, 412;—medallion, 
painted, 412. 

SLENDER oil fl., 447. 

Sup on gl., 32. 

SnourT, 638. 

Sopa, I. 

SOUL LADDER, 469. 

Spear and blood symbols, 467;— 
drops, 600. 

Spout, 11, 638. 

SPRINKLERS, 63, 333-343) 633- 

Starrs of Moses and Aaron, 507. 

STAMNIUM, stamnia, 58, 367. 

STAMPED DESIGNS, 42. 

STAR ON BASE, 600, 609. 

STAR BEAD GL., 719, 720, 731. 

Sratic, diagrams, 97, 98;—sym- 
metry, 85. 

Stem beaker, 49;—chalices, 690; — 
goblet, 50. 

STERNE, Carus, on Troy, 489. 

STIRRING RODS, 296. 

STRABO, I. 
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StratirieD gl., 8;—amphorisk, 
227;—gold-gl., 8, 194;—rods, 6; 
—vases, 187;—turbinate fl., 229. 

STROGANOFF, painted gl., 412. 

SUNK sHOULDERs, 614, 634. 

SUPERPOSED DESIGNS, 388. 

SURFACE FRAGMENTS, 31. 

SURFACE MOSAICS, 191. 

SyMBotic, base designs, 598;—de- 
signs on body, 461;—reliefs, 532. 

SyMMETRY, system, 86, 

SyRINX, 332. 


TABLET, 168. 

Tacitus, emperor, 388, 611. 

TALISMAN, 517. 

TALMUD, 9. 

TARAMELLI, 267. 

TEAR, bottles, 289, 449;—drops, 39. 

TEL EL AMARNA, 3. 

TELESPHORE, 532. 

TEMPLE OBJECTS, 131. 

TEMPLE SERIES, vessels, 217, 225, 
233 247+ 

TEMPLE on gold-glass, 569. 

TERME Museum, 648. 

TERRA SIGILLATA, 133. 

THANTABAOTH, 537. 

Tuarros, necklace, 314;—core- 
wound vessels, 314. 

THEOPHILUS, 10, 674. 

THIRD CENTURY GL., 375, 3'76;—to 
fourth gl., 391. 

THORSLUNDE painted gl., 413. 

THREAD GL., 5;—patterns, 38. 

THREE LEGS, on vases, 613;—on 
pot on amulets, 537. 

Tixes, relief, 125, 168. 

Timur, 674. 

TorRITA CAMEO VASE, 157. 

TRAGLIATELLA VASE, 489. 

TRANSLUCENT GL,, 4. 

TRAY, 47;—miniature, 519. 

Trees or Lire, Sidonian, 253;— 
Christian, 462;—Jewish, 505, 
509. 

TREFOIL LIP, mouth, II, 14. 

Treves, amphorisk, 311;—en- 
graved vase, 408; — engraved 
plate, 548;—-scyphus, 408. 

TRINA GL., 43, 192. 

TRIPOLI GL., 314. 

TRIVULSIO DIATRETA, 458. 

Troy, 489. 

TRULLA, 47, 157. 

TRUNK DECOR,, 389, 638. 

TuBEs, 292;—stratified, 199;— 
neck of, 16. 

TUBE-BLOWN GL., 6, 185, 214. 

TUBULAR VIALS, 455. 

TUMBLER, 49, 643. 

TuRKISH BLUE, IO. 

TuRTLE, 533- 

TYCHE FLASK, 323, 333- 


Types, classification, 118;—2d c. 
A.D., 318;—3d c. A.D., 375. 

Tyre, I. 

TwISTED RIM, 428. 

Two KINDS OF GL. JOINED, 603. 

Two Latin Crosses on flask, 486. 


UNCOLORED GL., 4,9. 

Unouenr FLasKs, vials, 293, 4493 
—with handles, 586;— tubes, 
296. 

Ursan, Pope, 382. 

Urns, 57. 


Va, Vale, 275. 

VANISHING RIBS, 317. 

Varnish, gold-gl., 567;—protected 
by, 570. 

VaRPELEY, interrasile cup, 91, 1545 
—painted gl., 413. 


VASES WITH FOOT-STAND, 380. 

VATICAN CHALICE, 379, 382. 

VELTHEIM, murrina, 170. 

VENETIAN GL., 718;—imitations, 
732: 

VERMAND BEAKER, 549. 

VESSELS WITH GUTTA, 313. 

VESTA PLATE, 407. 

Vax, 60;—3d to 4th c. A.D., 
448. 

Victory emblems, 273;—cups, 
274. 

VINE SCROLL, 271. 

Vision or CoNnSTANTINE, 468, 474, 
§22, 5325 535» 543- 

VirruM, 3;—plumbeum, Io. 

Vutcan, fish offered to, 611. 


WAITER, tray, 47. 
Water bag, 587;—Jars, 4th c., 634. 
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Waves, alternating, 379;—band, 
393—meshes, 379;— rods, 20, 192. 

WEIGHT, 652. 

WILBOURGL., 671. 

WILLIAM OF TyRE, 714. 

Winpow G1ass, panes, 45, 168. 

Wine flasks, 2d c. A.D., 371;— 
jars, 4th c. A.D., 633. 

Wincep, Christ, 534;—togati, 410. 

WINLOocK, 2. 

Wirtz, ampulla, 413. 

Wo trraM v. EscHENBACH, 716. 

Worms, stamnium, 409. 

WorRINGEN BEAKER, 393- 


ZAHN, R., 652. 
ZEPHIRINUS, PoPE, 382. 
ZETHOS, 271. 

ZIGZAGS, 37+ 
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